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“On Time’’ 


HEN your train roars in “on time,” 

it means that every part of a great 
organization has worked with precision and 
fidelity to a schedule. 


That is the unfailing accuracy we have 
learned to expect of railroad men. And that 
is what they, in turn, expect of the time- 
keepers they carry — unfailing accuracy. 

It’s because of the remarkable accuracy 
of the Hamilton Watch, even under the 
trying conditions of railroading, that 
Hamilton time more than any other is 


used on America’s railroads. Regulations require that 
Conductor and Engineer 


, . compare time before the start of 
When you get your Hamilton, you can each run. That's what Conductor 
—— sler — - . ae , = J. County and Engineer E. T. Reed, 
always rely upon the time it tells you. The whe together run tho seme Brie 
more exacting your schedule, the more your train, are shown doing. They both 
7 - ‘ ; “9 carry Hamilton Watches. The ac- 
Hamilton will help you to be “on time. curacy of their Hamiltons has 


helped both men to a reputation 
Sor precise and punctual service. 


Bumilton Patch 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 


A Hamilton Watch makes the ideal gift. On any occasion, when a 
gift of any sort is to be made, a Hamilton Watch 1s fitting and appro- 
priate. There’s no finer present for one you love, no more fitting 


reward for worth-while achievement. 


Hamilton cases, like Hamilton movements, reflect in their beauty the 


craft of master workmen. 

Your jeweler will be glad to show you some of the many Hamiltons. 
There’s a model for everyone, with prices from $38.00 to $200.00. 
Hamilton movements alone, $20.00 (in Canada $22.00) and up. 


Let us send you “The Time- 
It’s an interesting 
little book that tells the story 
of the Hamilton. and illustrates 
the various models with prices. 


HAMILTON WATCH 


” 


xeeper. 


COMPANY 
Lancaster, Penn. 
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Specious Internationalism by William Roscoe Thayer 


The eminent biographer and historian makes a vigorous and arresting arraignment of certain 
vague and loose ideas that are corrupting political thought today. 


The Luxury of Being a College Professor 
The rewards of scholarship and the scholastic life are many, declares a professor who prefers to 
remain anonymous, but they are luxuries in these days for which the professor must pay a high 
price. And the world will suffer in the long run if it is not willing to share in paying for what 
scholars and dreamers have to give. 


In the Heart of Ancient Cambodia 
Ellen La Motte, who has traveled extensively in the East, tells of an interesting trip to the 
ruins of Angkor in French Indo-China, with many graphic glimpses of native fellow travellers 
in this little-known part of Cathay. Illustrated with Photographs. 


War, the Best Friend of Disease 


Homer Folks, Director of Civil Affairs of The Red Cross in France, presents a startling array of 
facts in regard to the damage done to the health of the world by the war. Not only the direct 
effects of privation, prison régime, and the hardship suffered by millions of refugees are summed 
up, but the interruption of preventive hygiene in countries outside the war zone has done in- 
calculable harm to the health of the world. 


The Deer of New England Hills 


Walter Prichard Eaton, dwelling upon the beauty and grace of the deer as he sees them in his 
New England home, has written a delightful account of these animals that still lurk in the 
Berkshire woods. Illustrations in tint by Walter King Stone. 


Where the People Own the Banks 
Gertrude Shelby tells ia detail of the interesting and novel experiment in co-operative banking, 
already thoroughly tested by a small city in the Province of Quebec, which is now extending 
itself throughout Canada. The plan is one which is awakening the attention of American 
financiers. 


Why We Hate Grammar 


Robert Palfrey Utter shows how the general dislike of grammar has arisen from a misconception 
of what grammar really is and tries to do. An entertaining and sensible paper, which will 
clarify a vexatious subject. 


The Sense of Smell 


Ellwood Hendrick in ‘* The Nose@and Its Work ”’ writes entertainingly of the least understood 
of our five senses. He enumerates recent scientific experiments that have been made in the 
chemistry of odors and the psychological problems involved. 


Unusual Stories 


By Arthur Sherburne Hardy, Beatrice Ravenel, Temple Bailey, Howard Brubaker, and 
V. H. Friedlander. Illustrations in Color and Tint by C. E. Chambers and Walter King Stone. 
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year in his life 


The Sampler is sold 
by our selected agents 
everywhere 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





“MARSE HENRY” 


Recollections of Men, Women and Events 
During Eight Decades of American History 


Henry Watterson 


The publication of Henry Watterson’s memoirs under the affectionate soubri- 
quet by which he is known to thousands is something of an event for Ameri- 
cans. For fifty years, as editor and owner of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Henry Watterson’s uncompromising Americanism, fearlessness and intimate 
knowledge of our social and political history, have made him equally feared 
and beloved. In ‘‘MARSE HENRY?’ we follow him from the time he stood at 
Lincoln’s elbow during the inaugural address down through the eventful years 
when as a national figure, he was intimately associated with great events and 
the careers of politicians and statesmen, from Lincoln and Grant to Wilson. 
But Mr. Watterson’s interests have never been confined to politics exclusively; 
all the famous men and women of a half-century figure in his recollections, 
which will long be cherished because in a lively and flavorsome way they com- 
memorate a brilliant and eventful period in American life. 

Two volumes boxed. Octavo. Net, $10.00 


FATHER DUFFY’S STORY = Francis P. Duffy 


Father Duffy has told the most brilliant padre’s story of the war. Here is the 
whole history of the famous Fighting 69th Regiment in dramatic form, set 
down day by day just as things happened. The beloved Chaplain knew his 
men, he was one of them, and his pages are literally filled with their names 
and references to brave, touching, and amusing incidents. There is an his- 














torical appendix by Joyce Kilmer. 
THE BOOK OF A NATURALIST 


Illustrated. Octavo. Net, $2.50 
A LOITERER IN NEW ENGLAND 





Author of GREEN MANSIONS, ete. W. H. Hudson 


‘“‘Familiar informal talk on the little people 
of the woods and fields makes up the matter 
of these papers. Hudson unfailingly finds per- 
fect words for perfect sense.’’—Chicago News. 


8vo. Net, $3.50 


BROOME STREET STRAWS 
Robert Cortes Holliday 


About people and things, essays that range 
from Indiana to London, from books to board- 
ing houses, full of the delightful flavor, the 
original slant of mind that sets in a class apart 
anything by the author of WALKING STICK 
PAPERS. Net, $2.00 


MINCE PIE Christopher Morley 


A delectable concoction of essays by the au- 
thor of THE HAUNTED BOOK SHOP and 
SONGS FOR A LITTLE HOUSE. Clean, live- 
ly, pungent bits of prose surcharged with a 
full and tasty humor. Net, $1.50 








Author of A LOITERER Helen W. Henderson 
The picturesque story of its towns, its art 
treasures and romances. ‘‘ Miss Henderson 
is a discriminating critic, neither sentimental 
nor prosaic.’’—Boston Herald. Net, $5.00 


PEEPS AT PEOPLE 
Robert Cortes Holliday 


Here is a book of people, the sort one meets 
every day in the year and never really knows. 
Through the eyes of ‘‘America’s most original 
man of letters,’’ one becomes that pleasant 
thing, an amateur of people. An orchestra 
sent at the romantic comedy of life. Net, $1.25 


THIS GIDDY GLOBE 
Oliver Herford 


Guaranteed to contain more unheard-of in- 
formation about the earth and its inhabitants 
than has ever leaked out since the parts were 
stitched together at the Peace Conference. 
Amusingly illustrated by the author. 

Net, $1.50 
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THE YOUNG VISITERS 





Preface by J. M. Barrie 


Nine year old Daisy’s novel has captured the hearts of two continents. 
\ masterpiece of unconscious humor it is declared to be ‘‘ the funniest 
hook in the world,” and bids fair to rival ‘‘Alice’’ in perennial popularity. 


JEREMY 





DANGEROUS DAYS 





\ romance of fine proportions, clear-visioned, absorbing. 


Daisy Ashford 





Net, $1.00 


Hugh Walpole 


Author of FORTITUDE, 
THE SECRET CITY, etc. 


‘* JEREMY is a jolly book,’’ writes Mrs. Gerould in the New York Sun. 
we do turn the page in hope or fear, we want to know what comes next.’’ 


**We are excited; 
Net, $1.75 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


It deals with the crisis in married 


life when the inequality of spirit and mind in husband and wife puts them to the test. 


MRS MARDEN 





Net, $1.60 


Robert Hichens 


‘‘Not since Swinnerton wrote ‘Nocturne’ has a book so definite and compelling and 
simple appeared. Mr. Hichen’s theme is as vital and at this time more absorbing then 


it was in THE GARDEN OF ALLAH.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Net, $1.75 


THE MOON AND SIXPENCE 





Author of OF HUMAN BONDAGE 


This audacious story of a genius is ‘‘ A new sort of novel,’’ says the Philadelphia Press. 


W. Somerset Maugham 


‘The 


finest piece of romantic realism I have ever seen.’’—A. V. Weaver in the Chicago News. Net, $1.75 


SONIA MARRIED 


Stephen McKenna 
‘‘A brilliant study of British politics and soci- 
ety, daring, too, for Mr. McKenna carries for- 
ward the characters of his earlier book into 
complex and delicate situations.’’ — Boston 
Herald. Net, $1.75 


SANCTUS SPIRITUS AND 


COMPANY Edward A. Steiner 


The author of THE IMMIGRANT TIDE de- 
picts the clash of old and new world ideals in 
the story of a young Czecho-Slovak returning 
from America to the land of his birth. Net,$1.60 


PINK ROSES Gilbert Cannan 


‘“Mr. Cannan works close to life. His books 
are realism but of the right kind—truth 
tempered by sympathetic understanding.’’— 
Boston Transcript. Net, $1.75 


DAVID BLAIZE AND THE 

















BLUE DOOR E. F. Benson 





‘‘ The famous novelist has written undoubted- 
ly the most important juvenile of the season.”’ 
Philadelphia Ledger. Illustrated. Net, $2.00 


A DAMSEL IN DISTRESS 
Pelham Grenville Wodehouse 


** Delightfully whimsical. Its sole mission is 
to entertain and it does.’’—New York Sun. 


: , Net, $1.60 
SIMONETTA Edwin Lefevre 


** There is white magic and high romance in 
this tale of Simonetta, daughter of a great 
painter of Florence.”’ Net, $1.50 


THE SECRET CITY 
Hugh Walpole 


**A story of Petrograd in revolution. It is 
Mr. Walpole’s best book.’’—New York Times. 
Net, $1.75 


BULLDOG CARNEY w 4. Fraser 


‘“*A succession of thrilling episodes in the 
career of a law defying latter-day Robin Hood.”’ 
—Philadelphia North American. Net, $1.50 


A WOMAN’S MAN 


Marjorie Patterson 


‘‘ The strongest and most daring love story of 
the season.’’—New York World. Net, $1.60 
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_. one suggested the other day that 
we ought to have a nation-wide cam- 
paign for a season of midwinter reading. 
It’s not a bad idea! These long evenings, 
when the fire burns clear, and from outside 
comes the crackle of frost-stiffened trees, or 
the crunch of feet on snow—what better time 
to renew our old friends among the unchang- 
ing immortals, 
or make new ones in 
the books of to-day, 
or travel far and 
know the zest of 
strange adventure— 
all between book- 
covers? 

The Bookshelf begs 
to present, as candi- 
dates for the fireside 
reading-table: 


MARY JOHNSTON'S 
NEW NOVEL 

Somewhere, among 
the many interesting 
theories of the rela- 
tion between body 
and mind, appears 
this one—the mind 
and the body are 
separate; they are 
like two clocks di- 
vinely synchronized, 
ticking together in 
marvelous harmony. 
The analogy is one 
that holds beautifully 
for a good tale of spiritual values—the phys- 
ical, realistic story and its psychic concomi- 
tant must move in unison, so that the keen- 
est ear cannot detect a double note in the 
tick. To be able to do that is art—and Mary 
Johnston, achieving it in Michael Forth, is an 
artist; indeed, one may safely say that in 
Michael Forth her art reaches its fullest and 
finest development. 

For so skilfully are the two synchronized 
pendulums set in motion in this tale of the 





Mary JOHNSTON 
Author of Michael Forth 





old South and the new, of love and immor- 
tality, that only once in a while does the 
reader realize—with something of a thrill 
that he has been reading two 
Smoothly the tale opens in the tranquil at- 
mosphere of Restwell. Jt is a sunny, lovely 
world that unfolds itself to young Michael 
Forth as he passes his childhood in this fair 
Virginia village. If 
the sky is a bit over- 
cast with the gloom 
of a great war, 
Michael knows little 
of that. His father 
and many others in 
Restwell went forth 
to fight the Yanks, 
and never returned. 
. In the serene sadness 
that hovers over 
Restwell, Michael 
learns the truths of 
the world gently. He 
learns from his moth- 
er, whose sensitive 


stories, 


soul has been woven 
with the fine fabric of 
grief; from Daddy 
Guinea, the negro 
who was free, but who 
had not forgotten bet- 
ter days; from Doc- 
tor Young, stern old 
Doctor Young of the 
Bible, who had hard 
lessons to learn in life 
himself. And with 
his playmate Miriam, he learns—what is it? 
—oneness. 

Just as a low-lying countryside, no matter 
how well one knows it, always spreads out 
below with some new kind of beauty when 
one looks at it from a bold turn in the road, 
so this age-old revelation of love opens itself 
to view in the pages of Michael Forth with a 
new loveliness. From this time on the mystic 
theme of oneness has entered the story, never 
to leave it. Here are body and soul in the 
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story now—the two ticking clocks, and from 
that point on the one tick is in the heart- 
beat of the reader who follows the fortunes of 
Michael and of Miriam. 

Michael goes to college, becomes an engi- 
neer, and goes off with his chief on an expe- 
dition to the heart of Africa; Miriam be- 
comes a trained nurse. Spiritually, they are 
equally close together when Michael is in 
Africa and Miriam in the States; when they 
are married, and side by side; when Miriam 
is dead, and the living Michael tells the story. 

But it would take a sharp observer indeed 
to tell where realism leaves off and the spir- 
itual theme begins. Psychologically, real- 
ism never leaves off. Miss Johnston seats 
us with Michael at the feet of Daddy Guinea, 
to hear the roar of the guns of ’64 in his story; 
she takes us to Whitechurch to be thrilled 
by a performance of the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” by real, professional actors; 
and to the marvels of the Capitol at the grand 
centennial of ’76. The theme of immortal, 
all-pervading personality, arises out of these 
easy-moving, homely strains like an over- 
tone. Here, for instance, is Michael’s own 
explanation of how he began to form gen- 
eralizations out of the facts of life, as he sat 
by the fire roasting sweet-potatoes. 

“TI don’t suppose in the least that sitting 
there, a small boy roasting sweet-potatoes, I 
consciously entertained an idea of race or 
accomplished a considerable synthesis. Yet 
I did, with a sudden sense of wideness, of 
novelty, open into a perception, not of 
Daddy Guinea or Mammy or Uncle Plutus 
or Esther, but of colored people. I was due 
to meet often in life, and due still to meet 
often, that sense of generalization. It came 
then, as it comes now, with the breath of 
space, with a dawolike, happy surprise.” 

To get back to the analogy of the clocks— 
I remember when a student in a philosophy 
seminar at college once made a reductio ad 
absurdum of the theory by demanding, “If 
the two clocks are body and soul, what’s the 
cuckoo?” The average “psychic” novel 
makes a reductio ad absurdum of spiritual val- 
ues by falsifying the essential facts of life and 
thought. Somewhere there is an interpo- 
lated element—call it a “cuckoo,” a deus ex 
machina, or just a plain bee in the author’s 
bonnet, as you will. The temptation is too 
strong. Something about the subject drives 
even the most careful, conscientious writer 
away from the restraint and artistic balance 
he has learned in long years of apprentice- 


ship. If there is such a creature as the muse 
of the psychic, she belongs with the mischief- 
working Lorelei out in the ocean, luring the 
literary mariner to his glamourous doom on 
the rocks. But Mary Johnston is a seasoned 
mariner, and, though she has brought us near 
enough to catch the enchantment of the 
Lorelei, she has steered her craft well. 


“THE HEART OF PINOCCHIO” 

Pinocchio is one of the best-known and 
most beloved characters in the literature of 
childhood. For years youngsters and grown- 
ups the world over have laughed together 
over his good-natured pranks and irrepressi- 
ble spirits. It seems almost too good to 
believe that the engaging puppet boy should 
have come back in a book of new adventures, 
written with the same charm and quaint 
humor that marked the first Pinocchio stpries 
by Collodi. But it is true. Paolo Lorenzini, 
the nephew of Pinocchio’s creator, carries the 
puppet farther along the road to immortality. 

One morning Pinocchio woke to hear a 
strange tick-tock, tick-tock, going on in the 
same room with him. Fright and wonder 
nearly overwhelmed him. 

You remember that Pinocchio began life 
unconventionally and with a slight handicap. 
He was fashioned from a bit of pine wood by 
kind Papa Geppeto, who gave him a good 
start in life, painting him in jolly colors, and 
teaching him to walk and talk, but omitting 
his heart. This, of course, has its advantages, 
but it has also some drawbacks. 

It doesn’t take you long to guess, when you 
hear, with Pinocchio, the steady “ tick-tock- 
ing” with which the new volume of his 
adventures opens, that the puppet youngster 
has acquired the missing heart. 

Before long you see that Pinocchio is less 
a naughty sprite and more a real boy than 
before. And what adventures are in store 
for him! Escaped from the wreckage he has 
caused in good Papa Geppeto’s room during 
his search for the “tick-tock” of his own 
heart, he starts through the streets of the 
town. 

Finally Pinocchio’s newly discovered heart 
leads him to the war, and into many amusing 
and exciting adventures. The Heart of 
Pinocchio, while primarily a book that chil- 
dren will love, contains the wisdom, quaint- 
ness, and quiet charm that will appeal to the 
grown-up in years. There is real fun—for 
Pinocchio’s new unselfishness does not entail 
any loss of jollity. He writes an impudent 
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and audacious letter to “Mr. Franz Haps- 
burg, in his house in Austria,” giving his 
opinion of Austrian treachery; he has his 
troubles with doctors and nurses; has some 
entertaining adventures with Ciampenella, 
the company cook, and learns many things 
about soldiering. Altogether it is a fascinat- 
ing book, with laughter for little folks, and 
tears not so very far behind for the valiant 
Pinnochio. 

It is a delicate undertaking to restore to 
literary life and activity so joyously youthful 
and universal a character as Collodi’s Pinoc- 
chio, and the task has been performed with 
rare charm and sympathy by Miss Virginia 
Watson, who made the translation and adap- 
tation from the Italian of Lorenzini, nephew 
of Collodi. 


“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BOLSHEVISM “6 

While the ordinary citizen calmly goes 
about his business, reading the newspaper 
head-lines with a pleasant cynicism, it is al- 
ways the task of a few other citizens to keep 
sound for him the bridges on which he walks 
—the things in the social structure, as well 
as in mechanical arrangements, that he takes 
for granted. Since the foundation on which 
our whole social life is built is a certain 
spirit of live-and-let-live, a broad, general 
sanity of human intercourse, it is well for us 
to take a tour of inspection with John Spargo, 
in his Psychology of Bolshevism, and see the 
forces that are at work attacking it. 

Overturning innocent - looking — stones 
everywhere, Mr. Spargo reveals some sur- 
prising facts about the Bolshevik tempera- 
ment as a germ disease, the subtle spread of 
Bolshevism in schools, colleges, churches, and 
fashionable drawing-rooms. Mr. Spargo is 
used to surprising people, for his earlier vol- 
ume, Bolshevism, did that. Taking up the 
analysis in the same spirited vein, he deals 
out his surprises early—as, fcr instance, when 
he says of Lenin that “his strength, and 
therefore his menace, rests altogether upon 
his lack of originality, his orthodoxy.” In 
the ideas of Lenin he finds nothing that is 
new, nothing that is original—only a badly 
garbled form of Marxism. The Bolshevik 
leader’s own contribution in this set of doc- 
trines, declares Mr. Spargo, can be summed 
up in one word—fanaticism. 

It is this peculiar fanaticism that Mr. 
Spargo is concerned in tracing, and even here 
he finds nothing that is new—only this repe- 
tition of an old, pitiable story: “If we take 








the group of American Intellectuals who at 
present are ardent champions of Bolshevism, 
we shall find out, with exceptions so few as to 
be almost negligible, they have embraced 
nearly every ‘ism’ as it arose, seeing in each 
one the magic solvent of humanity’s ills. 
Those of an older generation thus regarded 
bimetallism, for instance. What elsc could be 














JOHN Sparco 
Author of The Psychology of Bolshevism 


required to make the desert bloom like a gar- 
den and to usher in the earthly Paradise? 
The younger ones, in their turn, took up 
Anarchist-Communism, Marxian Socialism, 
Industrial Unionism, Syndicalism, Birth 
Control, Feminism, and many other move- 
ments and propagandas, each of which in its 
turn induced ecstatic visions of a new heaven 
and a new earth. The same individuals have 
grown lyrical in praise of every bizarre and 
eccentric art fad. In the banal and grotesque 
travesties of art produced by Cubists, Futur- 
ists, et al., they saw transcendent genius. 
They are forever seeking new gods and bury- 
ing old ones.” 

When he has taken us through his clinic of 
amateur and professional Bolsheviks, Mr. 
Spargo proceeds to prescribe a method of 
treatment—which is to fight, not the symp- 
toms, but the underlying causes of the dis- 
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ease, in the defects of our industrial struct- 
ure. But, since we are here concerned with a 
problem in psychology, another passage of 
Mr. Spargo’s is worth quoting: “Because the 
inner tension is so great and compelling, 
minds in this psychic state are immune to 
impressions from without. The appeal of 
rationality, therefore, is quite fruitless when 
directed against convictions resulting from 
that inner tension.”’ Here is a reminder that 
should save time for many a righteously in- 
dignant citizen who has grown blue in the 
face in reasoning with a member of the rabid 
red gentry, only to be greeted with the re- 
mark, “Oh, that comes from the capitalist 
press.” 

With its scientific survey of the underlying 
forces of an apparently blind movement, 
The Psychology of Bolshevism will prove an 
interesting human document, aside from its 
value as a comprehensive estimate of a world 
crisis. 


“THE SOUL SCAR” 

It all depends, of course, on how you pre- 
fer to take your Freud—served cold, smoth- 
ered in sauce savant, or as a potage alphabet, 
with some delectable fiction on the side, an 
entrée of mystery, a piéce de resistance of 
suspense, and a grand dénouement for des- 
sert. Personally we found this latter form far 
more diverting—and digestible—than the 
others, and we recommend all who wish to 
make a try at it, to read The Soul Scar, 
Arthur B. Reeve’s latest story of Craig Ken- 
nedy, the scientific detective. For here is 
Freud translated into fiction—a mystery 
novel in which the solution lies in a woman’s 
dreams, and the methods of Freud are 
dramatically employed to uncover the real 
murder. 

Vail Wilford, a noted divorce lawyer, is 
found dead, and, though he leaves behind a 
letter which points to suicide, other evidence 
indicates murder. . . 

“T tried to calm her,”’ says Doctor Leslie, 
in his narrative of events to Kennedy, speak- 
ing of what happened when he broke the 
news of her husband’s death to Mrs. Wilford. 
“But it was of no use. She kept crying out, 
‘It has come true, just as I saw it in the 
dream. I feared it—even when I knew it 
was only a dream.’”’ 

And there Kennedy gets his first clue. It 
leads him direct to Honora Wilford herself, 
and an attempt to get at evidence which she 
cannot, or will not, reveal. And so the drama 





of love and hate and the simple elementals of 
mystery fiction goes on in the shadowy thea- 
ter of dreams. Mr. Reeve has found a new 
realm for the novelist, and written, if not the 
first psycho-analytical novel, certainly the 
first psycho-analytical mystery tale. 


THE “ BUBBLE BOOKS” 


Though the “Bubble Books”’ may seem to 
make their appeal directly to little folks, 
there is in the simple jollity and melody of 
the quaint old songs and ballads which ap- 
pear on the Columbia Records inclosed in 
each volume an undisputed charm for older 
people. By this time the “Singing Books” 
of Ralph Mayhew and Burges Johnson are 
too well known to need any formal introduc- 
tion to children. 

Each volume has its own particular attrac- 
tion. The two latest “ Bubble Books,” The 
Happy-Go-Lucky and The Funny Froggie, are 
unusually delightful. In the first, a little boy, 
as a reward for a week of goodness, sails, 
magically, through a stream in Nursery 
Land. We suspect that it was the River Dee, 
for there, by an old mill, he meets the Jolly 
Miller, who sings (that is when one slips the 
first record out of its envelope and puts it on 
the graphophone) his pleasant, care-free 
song: 

“This song shall pass in jovial round, 
And go from me to thee; 
I care for nobody—no! not I, 
If nobody cares for me.” 


In the course of his travels the good little 
boy meets the Plowboy, whose 


**. . . Daddy is dead, but I can’t tell you how, 
He left me six horses to follow the plow.” 


and a little later the pretty maid, going a- 
milking. 

In the Funny Froggie Bubble Book the 
same little boy tips over the globe containing 
a pollywog. He is sorry, and calls his magic 
pipe to his aid in finding it. He finds it grown 
to frog’s estate and hears the sad story of 
the “Frog who would a-wooing go.” 

Later on he listens to the woeful song of the 
Carrion Crow and the careless tailor—and 
still later the pleasant duet of the Frog and 
the Crow: 

A jolly fat frog lived in the river swim, O! 

A comely black crow lived on the river brim, O! 

These two new volumes will further endear 
the “Bubble Books” to their readers and 
hearers. THEopoRE BRooKEs. 
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DECISIVE 
BATTLES OF 
AMERICA 


Edited by 
RIPLEY HITCHCOCK 


The authors of the various chapters 
include Albert Bushnell Hart and 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. The 
book includes: Champlain’s Battle 
with the Iroquois; Conquest of the 
Pequots; Defeat of King Philip; Fall 
of Quebec, 1759; Bunker Hill; Sara- 
toga; Yorktown; Lake Erie; Lake 
Champlain; Buena-Vista; Fort Sumter, 
1861; Monitor and the Merrimac; New 
Orleans; Vicksburg; Gettysburg; Ap- 
pomattox; Manila Bay; Santiago. 


$1.60 


The Story of 
Our Navy 


By WILLIAM O. STEVENS 


Professor, United States Naval Academy, Annapolis 





Here is related the inspiring story of the Amer- 
ican Navy. In addition to the stirring tales of 
individual heroism, the author shows the why 
and wherefor of success and failures, the im- 
portance of sea power in war, the changes 
brought about by steam, electricity, and armor, 
and the less familiar services rendered by the 
navy in times of peace. The navy war with 
France and the war with Tripoli are related 
with all their picturesque incidents. The cam- 
paign on the Great Lakes, the navy’s operations 
during the Civil War, the beginnings of the 
modern navy, the war with Spain and in the 
Philippines, are some of the chapters that follow. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
{EsTaBLIsSHED 1817] 











PEACE * 


COOPERATION 





INTERNATIONAL 


RELATIONS WAR 


ISOLATION 
Present Problems That Must Be Solved 


To determine what can and ought to be done it 
is necessary to know what has been tried, what has 
succeeded and what failed. The last half century has 
produced much 

DIPLOMATIC LEGISLATION 

Great International Conferences have dealt with 
Laws of the Sea; the Laying of Ocean Cables; the use 
of Radiotelegraphs; Repression of the African Slave 
Trade; Prevention of the spread of Plague, 
Cholera and Yellow Fever; Patents, Trade-marks, 
Industrial Models and Designs; Weights and Meas- 
ures; Naturalization, and other important subjects. 

In this manner the Universal Postal Union has 
been established. 

The Geneva Red Cross organizations have been 
brought into being, and the great Hague Conferences 
strove to prevent wars, limit their barbarities and 
create international tribunals. 

These and related subjects, with full copies of the 
great international conventions, the Peace Treaty 
with Germany and League of Nations Covenant, 
are treated with technical accuracy in a work by 
Stephen H. Allen,* entitled “International Rela- 
tions,”’ price $5.00 net. Order now from 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, N. J. 

* Author of The Evolution of Governments and Laws, 
(Princeton University Press, 1916), formerly a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Kansas. 

















Reviews & News 


The book section of the New York 
Evening Post, published every Sat- 
urday, contains sparkling, author- 
itative reviews and news of all new 
publications. 


Rare Books 


The collector and bookseller will 
find the pages devoted to Book 
Sales each week a valuable aid in 
buying. 


Sample copies will be mailed to any ad- 
dress in the world upon request. 


New Work Evening Post 
Saturday Book Review 
20 Vesey St., New York 
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HE juggernauts of diplomacy and com- 

merce plunge across Turkey's hills and 

plains. For Turkey lies at the crossroads 
of the world. Death and destruction hang over 
her former subject peoples and her own. War 
once more threatens the civilized world, unless 
Turkey’s problem is solved. To-day Turkey 
and her old subject peoples turn to America, 
begging us to bring order and construction 
out of chaos and decay. But in Constan- 
tinople seethes Imperial intrigue, and the 
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At the Crossroads of the World 


Allied censors allow no American news to | 
published. 


Yours is the responsibility to decide. Sh 


America hold out her hand to the Turk and 


the Armenian, the Arab and the Jew, or sh 
America turn over these peoples once more to | 
the plaything of European diplomacy? 

There’s oil, and coal, and the great highwa 


of the world in Turkey. Italy, Greece, England 


and France all demand a slice. You can lear: 
the reality—in the December 


ASIA | 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


Shall we take over the anny for Turkey 
—an immense responsibility? ‘To refuse is 
a greater danger. Airships have abolished 
the ocean. The time is past when we can 
cut ourselves off from European and Asiatic 
affairs. 

Jackson Fleming, special correspondent for 
ASIA in the Near East, is one man who is on the 
spot and is telling the whole story to America. 


Our Destinies 


The fate - this nation—of every Western 
nation—the fate of each individual is bound up 
with the East. What happens to those slowly 
awaking peoples may decide 
whether you and your children 
twenty years from now will be 










This month he shows how the future of any new 
world order is involved in Turkey. 

John Dewey, now living in China, explains to 
you the psychology of the Chinese and it 
bearing on their international position. His 
contributions to American education are beyond 

rice, because he understands the human mind. 
Now he has performed the difficult feat of under- 
standing the Chinese mind and explaining it. 


Lie in the East 


at peace or at war—will have enough to eat or a 
place to live—whether your business will be 
prosperous or idle—whether you will have a 
job or a problem. Now is the time to learn 
what these Eastern peoples are doing and think- 
ing and how they affect you. 
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Asia the Magnificent 


ASIA is not just a magazine—it is a thing 
of beauty with its wide margins—its generous 
type —its exquisitely reproduced 
extraordinary as 


Asiatic art itself. 


pietures — 


ASIA is 


for everybody who has discrimination and a 
love of the beautiful — and who wants to 
know what is going on in a new-old world of 
00,000,000 people. 


The Story that Postponed the London Opera 
Season a Month 


Lowell Thomas, telling in London his great 
story of Col. Lawrence, Prince of Mecca and 
Arabia, has so thrilled tremendous 
audiences from Lloyd George to the merest 
fommy, twice daily at Covent Garden, that 


British 








CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER 
Portraits . 
Emir Feisal, Archayne Torcom, Sir Bhupendra Singh 
“Man Is a Shadow On a Crumbling Wall” Frontispiece 
I Remember . . By Maurice Brown 

Illustrations by Wilfred Jones 
Mandates for Turkish Territories By Jackson Fleming 
Charles Lang Freer and His Collection 

By Brainerd Bliss Thresher 
The Matinee Idol of Arabia By Lowell Thomas 
The Combats by the South Wall od Ng 
M. Riefstahl 
Japan Vs. China Through Their Pa. ens 
1. Japan’s Right to Empire By Setsuo Uenoda 
2. China’s Philosephy of War and Peace 
By T. Y. Leo 
Stowaways, Inc. By Alan Bott 
Inheritors of Canaan—Art Picture Insert 
Chinese National Sentiment By John Dewey 
The Sultan at Home . . By W. B. Harris 

Illustrations by Edith Emerson 
The Vanishing Mongol By Luther Anderson 
Mulan—A One Act Play By Torao Taketomo 
China’s Problem and Our Trade By John Foord 
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ASIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
627 Lexington Avenue New York City, N. Y. 


London has postponed its opera season one 
month to continue to hear him. His remarkable 
story of one of the greatest Englishmen of his 
time—a man of beyond human endowments— 
is running in ASIA. 

Did you know that the Chinese first formulated some 
of the basic principles of strategy in war—and yet are a 

nation dominated by their love of peace? “Japan Versus 
China Through Their Own Eyes” by Uenoda 7 ene and 
Leo (China) 1s revealing. 

Captain Alan Bott, British airman who escaped from a 
Turkish prison, tells the strange story of the derelicts of 
war-time Constantinople, of opium smuggling and human 
freight—“Stowaways, Inc.” Maurice Brown tells of the 
memories of nen and women and romance in the adven- 
ture of Eastern Days and Nights—“I Remember.” 
Walter B. Harris has a most amazing story of the old Sultan of 
Morocco. And Virginia Lee is telling people how to travel in 
the East; what to wear; what to see and how. 


Special Introductory Offer 


Five Months for a Dollar 
A Five Months’ Tour of the Orient 


ASIA sells for 35 cents a copy. If you send the coupon at 
once you may have five issues at one dollar, and start your 
subscription with the December number. ? 


SEND Poa 
THE COUPON WITH |.’ 
ONE DOLLAR .’ su 
é ,* PUBLISHING 
Send this coupon ,¢ COMPANY 


eae as the |¢ 
ecember issue 


627 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 


¢ Send me the next five issues of 
is limited. 7” ASIA. Lenclose $1.00. (Canadian, 
o 7 Foreign, $1.40.) 


¢ 
¢ * Name 
¢ 
° ¢ Address 
oe ? Business or Profession 
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NEW YORK CITY 








AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies. For 
information, apply to Secretary 


Room 147, Carnegie Hall, New York | 














THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory. 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class. 
Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped. 
160-162 West 74th Street, N. Y. 





MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Resident and Day Pupils. 


26, 28, 30 West 55th Street, N. Y. 





GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A thorough school with delightful home life. Fireproof building 


completely equipped for resident and day pupils. Open air gym- 
nasium. College preparatory, Academic, Secretarial and elective 
courses; Music, Drama, Riding, Swimming, Tennis, Rhythmic Danc- 
ing. 62 years. Miss ELTINGE and Miss’ MASLAND, —— 


Box 51, 11 East 51st Street, } 


, THE BROWNSON SCHOOL 


Private School for Catholic Girls. 
Resident and Day Pupils. 

French the language of the house. 
Address 


Mrs. ATWoop VIOLETT, 
24 East otst Street, N. Y. 


THE RAYSON SCHOOL. FOR GIRLS 
Home and Day Departments. College Preparatory, General an 
| Post Graduate Courses. Outdoor sports. 
zene omy | pot — _ 
iss CLarA I, COLBURNE, — ; 
| Miss Martua K. Humpurey, A.M., esa 
| 164, 166, 168 West 75th Street, N. Y. 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL 

Day and boarding school on Riverside Drive sveteating Hudson, 
for responsible girls and young women. Modern school, meeting 
needs of day. Myron T. Scudder, Pres. College Preparatory 
Practical Finishing Course, Physical Training, Household Arts 
Secretarial, Post Graduate. Gymnasium, games, swimming teams 
Address Registrar, C.S. ScUDDER, 332-334 W. 72nd St., N. Y. 


THE CLARK SCHOOL for CONCENTRATION 
For Boys and Girls. Boarding and day pupils; prepares for any 
college. An intensive system of individual instruction. Separate 
boys’ and girls’ buildings in fine paces section of New York. 
Enrollments may be made now. ool Where Records Are Made 
Boys’ Country School, Preston Park, Pe. 
72d Street and West End Ave., N. Y. 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

(Miss McCLetLan and Miss WiLtiams’ School.) 

A School where girls may learn to speak fluent French and at 
the same time have New York advantages. All French work. 
Boarding and Day pupils. 

17 East 86th Street, N. Y. 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 


Boarding and day school. 

A French school for girls removed from 9 Rue de Chaillot 
(next to the American Embassy), Paris, France, on account of the 
war. All subjects in French. Parisian French instructors. 


57 East 74th Street, N. Y. 




















THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Country-like space, air, sunlight and outdoor sports. Individual 
care and privileges. Special advantages in Art, Music, Interior 
Decoration, Dramatic Expression, Languages. Full preparatory 
and advanced studies meeting present demands. 

Miss Rosa B. CHISMAN, Principal, 

2042 Fiftn Ave., N. Y. 


L’ECOLE FRANCAISE 


A French School for American Girls. Removed from Rome at the 
beginning of the war. References by permission: Their Excellencies, 
Madame Jules Jusserand, French Embassy, Washington; Madame 
Barrére, French Embassy; Lady Rodd, British Embassy; Mrs. 
Nelson Page, American Embassy at Rome. 

Madame J. - Rierrer (diplémée de l'Université de prance, o- 

2 E. 95th St. (overlooking Central Park) N 








THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 


MISS FOSTER'’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Boarding and Day Pupils. 


52 East 72nd Street, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please 


STUDIO OF FRENCH DRAMATIC ART 

Summer Session, 43 Rue Michel Ange, Paris. 

Elizabeth Mack, prpil of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. Professional 
training in the French Technique of Dramatic Art Acting, Plat- 
form Reading, Voice, Diction, Literature, French. American 
Studio reopens January 5, 1920. 

Miss ELIZABETH MACK, 15 West 12th St., N. Y. 
















Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
Affiliated with New York University. 
Entéring class February 2nd. 
Exceptional advantages. 
Students’ Residence. Address . 
Miss HARRIETTE Metissa MILLS, Principal, 
New York University, Washington Sq., N. Y. 
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Brantwood Hall 


College preparatory and elective courses. 

Certificate admits to colleges accepting certificates, 

A home school for girls, 

Ideal location and environment; among the beautiful 
Westchester Hills, 28 minutes from New York, in 
Lawrence Park, a restricted, residential community. 

Four attractive modern buildings. Spacious grounds, ex- 
ceptional for the study of nature, especially birds and 
wild flowers. Athletic field, gymnasium with swim- 
ming pool, resident physical director, Resident French 
teacher. Emphasis on French conversation. 1918- 
1919 enrollment of resident and day pupils over 100. 


Post Office, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 











THE KNOX SCHOOL 


Formerly at Briarcliff Manor. 
Country School for Girls. Ps 
40 minutes from New York City. 
Mrs. RUSSELL HOUGHTON, Principal. 
Box 14, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S 
A Boarding School for Boys. 
40 Minutes from New York. 
For catalog, address 
WALTER R. Marsu, Headmaster, 


160 Stewart Ave., GARDEN City, L. I., N. Y. 


Miss Mason’ ry ‘School for Girls 


Aschool in the Westchester hills overlooking the 


Hudson, 45 minutes from New York. Graduate. 
preparatory, special and vocational departments. 
Separate school for little girls. Also Summer School 
emphasizing vocational training. For either cata- 
log address muss CE. MASON, LL.M., 

Box 706 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. _ 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
of the City of New York 

An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Provides a 
thorough and comprehensive musical education in all branches and 
eq peees to give highest advantages to most exceptional talents. 

i adress 


SECRETARY, 120 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
(Chartered by the Regents of the University of the State of N. Y.) 
beng classes open January 24th. Classes for beginners,’ Oral 
English, Public Spe aki ng, Drama, Pantomime and Dancing 
Teachers’ classes Saturday mornings. Catalogue. 
318 W. 57th St., N. Y. 








ee Te NEW 
Mrs. M. LEWTAS BURTS BOARDING SCHOOL 


For Tiny Tots. 
I-10 years. 
Inclusive Fees $60-$70 monthly, payable in advance. 
Graylock, Constant Ave., PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Emma 
Willard School. A School of Practical Arts. Secretarial Work, 
Household Economics and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S, De- 
grees Address 
SECRETARY, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


THE LADY ‘JANE GREY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
36th Year. College preparatory and General Courses. Advanced 
ork for High School graduates Music, Business Course, Domes- 
ic Science, Gymnastics and outdoor s ports. 
The Misses HYDE . Pp : 
ELLA VIRGINA JONES, A.B., j The Principals, 
BINGHAMTON N. Y. 





MARY MOUNT e 


College and School for Women. Superb location. 40 minutes 
rom New York City. Four years College course leading to degrees. 
[wo years finishing Course for High School graduates. Academic, 
Pre-Academic Courses. Separate College buildings. Music, Art, 
Elocution. Gymnasium, Athletic fields, 5 tennis courts, horseback 
riding. Chaperonage to Concerts, etc. Write for Catalogue to 

THE REVEREND MOTHER, TARRYTOWN-ON-HuDSON, N. Y. 


YORK _ 
OAKSMERE 


Mrs. MERRILL’s School for Girls. 


Orienta Point, MAMARONECK-ON-THE-SounND, N. Y. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY 


A School for Girls, 19 miles from New York. 

College preparatory and general courses. 

Music, Art and Domestic Science. 

Catalogue on -_ quest. 

Miss MrriaM A. ByTEL, Principal, 

GARDEN Crty, Long Island, N. Y. 


OSSINING SCHOOL 


For Girls. s1st year. Academic and economic courses. 
Separate school for very young girls. For Brochure, address 
CLARA C. FULLER, Principal. 

MarTuHa J. NARAMORE, Associate Principal. 

Box 61, OSSINING-ON-HupDSON, N. Y. 


MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Circular Sent On Request. 


BrriarciirF Manor, N. Y. 








INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N, Y. 
CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to good Musicians) 
For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 








to 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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MANLIUS 


‘or 16 years ranked as an Honor Mil- 
son School by U. S. Government. 
No other school has an equal record. 


St. John's School, Manlius, will open its new 
dormitory after Christmas vacation. This 
permits enrollment of additional students 
Each boy receives individual attention yet 
has the advantage of being trained with other 
virile, ambitious students. This combination 
of individual and group training moulds 
the strong broad minds that the country so 
greatly needs. Manlius boys make good. 
fhorough preparation for college or busi 
ness Excellent equipment. 11 miles from Syracuse. Junter School 
for boys of ten and over. For booklet and information, address 


Brig. Gen. WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres., Box 31, Manlius, N.Y. 








MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


(Military) Thorough preparation for College, Technical School or 
Business, with certificate privileges. Average number of pupils to 
a class, 8 Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. Physical train- 
ing and Athletics under professional direction. 
A. E. Linper, A.M., Principal, 
Box 50, MOHEGAN LAKE, Westchester County, N. Y. 





MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 
For over one hundred years a refined school home for boys of al! 
ages. Practical military training with field work. College and 
business preparation. Physical training and athletic sports. 
Address 
CHARLES FrepverickK Brusiez, 
P. Box 502, OSSINING-ON-THE-Hupson, N. Y. 





CASCADILLA 
College Preparatory School for Boys. Individual attention 
Small classes. Athletics. Gymnasium. Well-known school crew 
Enrollment 125. Summer session. Catalog. 
A. M. DruMMonp, M.A., Director, 
Box 108, ITHaca, N. Y. 





IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic “Irving’’ cou 
try. 83rd year. 28 years under present Headmaster. New s 
and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and technical scho 
Individual instruction. Athletic field. Swimming Pool. Gymnasiu: 
J. M. Furman, A.M., Headmaster, 
Box 900, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y 


A CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from amor 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly fre« 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, N. Y. 











HILLSIDE FOR GIRLS 


ollege Preparation. 
c ultural Courses 
actual practice in a real home. Organized athletics. 
MARG ARET K. BRENDLINGER, A.B. (Vassar) { Prins. 
Viva Hunt Francis, B.L. (Smith), , 
NorRWALK, Conn. 45 miles from N. Y. 


MISS HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL 
Fae school is designed to train carefully a limited number of 
girls 


Household Science, including 








College preparation. 

Advanced courses 

Special attention to outdoor life. 

Mary Lourse Maror, Principal, THOMPSON, Cor n. 








Wykeham Rise Country School for Girls 


Fanny E. Davies, LL.A., Principal, 


Boston representative, Mabel E. Bowman, A.B., Vice-Principal, 


ohasset, Mass. 
WASHINGTON, Conn. 








The Ely School for Girls 


Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut 


In the country, one hour from New York 
City. Twenty-five acres, modern equip- 
ment. College Preparatory, General and 
Secretarial Courses. Music. Household 
arts. Daily work in the studio. Horse- 
back riding and all summer and winter 
sports. Sleeping Porch. 


The Junior School 


A separate department for girls un- 
der fifteen. Work and play planned to 
meet the needs of the young g'rl. 








CONNECTICUT 





SOUTHFIELD POINT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Situated on Long Island Sound. General College Preparatory 
courses. Private bathing beach, hockey field, tennis and basket 
ball courts, riding horses, golf link privileges. Address 

Mrs. LANGDON CASKIN, Principal, 

Southfield Point, STAMFORD, Conn. 





THE GATEWAY 


A School for Girls. Four buildings. Athletic field. Horseback 
riding. Domestic Arts. College preparatory, general and special 
courses which include stenography and typewriting. 

Miss Atice E. REYNOLDS, Principal, 

St. Ronan Terrace, NEW HAVEN, Conn. 





SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
College entrance certificate. 
General Courses. Household arts and crafts. 
44th year. Gymnasium. Happy spirit of good fellowship be- 
tween teacher and pupil. 50-acre school farm. 
Miss Emity GARDNER Munro, A.M., Principal, 
WATERBURY, Conn. 





GLEN EDEN 

Dr. and Mrs. Frederic Martin Townsend’s Boarding School for 
high school girls or graduates. By the sea, half-hour to New York 
City. All studies elective; no examinations. Four superb build- 
ings including magnificent French chateau and immense gymna- 
sium. For booklet, address 


SECRETARY of Glen Eden, StamForp, Conn. 








Stamford Military Academy 


A preparatory school that pursues sound educational methods and 
provides a thorough training for mind and body. Located at Shippan 
Point on Long Island Sound, convenient to New York, the situation 
is ideal. Military tactics in the fresh invigorating air keep the boys in 
the finest physical trim. Classes are purposely small and students are 
assured individual consideration from every teacher. The locality per- 
mits every kind of outdoor sport and the gymnasium is well equipped 
for all indoor exercise. Summer Camp. For catalog, address 

WALTER D. GERKEN, A.M., Principal 
ch ce £, d, Conn. 


Point, 








PP 
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CONNECTICUT (continued) 





Wm. J. Betts, M.A. (Yale) 





oo Teacher 
Since the fire which destroyed Betts Academy in 


1908, Mr. Betts has been devoting his time to de- 
veloping boys and young men for college work. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Students received at any time 


You wish to enter college so developed that you 
will be able to take each phase of college life success- 
fully, yet save time. 


Can it be done? It has been done under my 
training for years and 
My Record Insures Success 


If you work faithfully, there is no limit to what 
you can get here. 


Some parents may desire me to develop their boys 
of 15 or 16 to enter the Senior or Upper Middle 
class of one of the large Preparatory Schools. The 
most important thing in education is correct traine 
ing in fundamentals. 


In every case my students accomplish 
Work in One 


Development of Character, Force is not forgotten. 
The Highest Ideals of Life are awakened. 


Two Years’ 


The number is limited that each may receive 
Personal Intensive Training 


Send for circular with references and terms, 
Regular year commences early in October 


Doing two years’ work in one is 
an economic investment. Address 


THE SEYMOUR STAMFORD, CONN. 





ROXBURY 


A School for the Individual 


Roxbury’s success has been due to the ex- 
traordinary efficiency of its teaching method. 
There are no forms. After an expert physic al 
and psychologic al examination, each boy’s cur- 
riculum is fitted exactly to his needs. The 
number of hours’ instruction in each course, Size 
and character of class entered, and number of 

courses permitted are determined by a boy’s ability 
and State of preparation, All teaching in classes 
of from two | five. Result, boys learn how 
to work hard and successfully. They fre- 
quently do two years’ work in one. 

Highly-paid faculty—one master to each five 
students. One hundred and fifty acre campus 
and farm, three dormitories. All athletic teams, 
gym work, boxing, wrestling, under expert 
coaches. Ten saddle horses. Delightful country 
for riding and tramping. Large open-air swim- 
ming pool next spring. 

Two months summer session for boys need- 
ing additional work and preparing for 
September examinations. Students may enter any 
time during the year when there are vacancies. 


boy Ss 


Write for catalogue. Give boy's school record 
so that estimate of expense may be made. 


THE ROXBURY SCHOOL W.L. FERRIS, A.B. 


Cheshire, Connecticut Head Master 














RUMSEY HALL 


4 school for boys under 15. 
L. R. SANForD, Principal, 
Louis H. Scuutte, M.A., Headmaster, 


CORNWALL. Conn 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Has grown forty-four years and is s 
of its founder. 
FREDERICK S. Curtts, Pri 
| Geracp &. Curtis. Assistant "Pri ! 
BROOKFIELD CENTER. Conn. 


till under the active direction 





MASSACHUSETTS 





MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
For many years known as “ The Burnham School.” 
44th year opens September, 1920. 
Correspondence should be addressed to 
Miss B. T. Capen, Principal, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 
25 miles from Boston. College preparatory and general courses. 
Household economics. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal 
nusic. Military drill. Horseback riding. All sports. Upper and 
»wer school. 50 pupils. $600-$800. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 
12 Howard Street, WEST BRIDGEWATER, » Mass. 


WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


General and Special courses. 

Fitting the girl for what she is fit. 

Upper and Lower Schools from Primary to College, 
2Ist year. 
Mrs. ANNIE 








BRACKETT RUSSELL, 
5 in St., 


Principal. 
F 4 


Merrimac, Mass. 


THE pg SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Founded by Mary A. Burnham 
ith ¢ Ms ze Campus. 


Miss HELEN E. THompson, Hea 


in 1877. 





Opposite 
imistress, 


NORTHAMPTON, Massac husetts. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


3 acres for sports 

College, General, Special, and Housecr 

Joun MacDuvurrte, Ph.D., Up, — 

Mrs. JOHN MacDurrie, A.B.,$ °° oa 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


aft Courses. 


LASELL SEMINARY 
Advanced work for high school graduates. 
Home Economics, Secretarial, Art, and Pre-Conservatory Music 

Courses. 

Athletic fields. 50 acres, 15 buildings. 
Guy M. Wrnstow, Ph.D., Prit iciy ipal. 
100 Woodla Road, 





AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





A School 
For Girls 
23 Miles 


from Boston ANDOVER, 


Founded 1 


work for girls who do not desire a college course. 





Abbot Academy ° 


Ranked among the best preparatory schools by the leading colleges for women. 
Experienced teachers. 
MISS BERTHA BAILFY, 


Thorough College 
Preparation 
General Course 
Household Science 
Strong general course offering advanced 


Thorough equipment. Long record of successful work. 
Principal. 


MASS. 
828 
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<u yw) | Bradford Academy": 


Founded 1803. Col 
lege preparatory and 
three general courses 
offered. Special 
courses in music, art, 
domestic science. 25 





acre campus with 12 
acre athletic field. 
New gymnasium, outdoor winter sports. 
Only 30 miles from Boston. Splendid equip 
ment. Early registration desirable and now 
accepted for 1920. 





eh 


Choate chool 


(Formerly Miss Guild and Miss Evans’) 
1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Massachusetts Miss MARION COATS, A.M., Principal 
39th year. Home and Day School for Girls. _Prep- 


: ’ Box 160, Bradford, Mass. 
aration for college. General course offering House- 


ee 
hold Management, Literature, Languages, Art, and SVINUUAUNOUUEOUNUOEDOUEONENOUUOOEOUEUOEONDOUENOENOT: 


Terms $900. 


AUEUOCUOCUUCEOLOCUCEOUERERGEEEORDEUEEEEEEE 


Music with the best Boston teachers. Athletic sports oleae edits Coane 
on school playground. Gymnasium and well-equipped . 
bowling alley. Horseback riding. MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL for Girls 


Social life of school the special care of resident teachers 


of experience. Opportunities to attend Boston Symphony General, special and college preparatory courses. 











and other concerts, as well as lectures and the theatre, ulso Household Arts. Music. Languages—native teachers. 
to visit the museum and other places of interest. Out-of-door sports 
Augusta Choate, Vassar A.B., A.M., Principal | . 
Helen Anderson Smith, Associate Principal : i Se The Fenway, 28, Boston, Mass. ; 
Address antil August first, 200 Commonwealth Ave., Boston HOUSE IN THE PINES 





A school for girls. Preparatory and finishing courses. Lar 
guages—native teachers. Music, Household Arts. Secretaria! 
courses. Every attention, not only to habits of study, but to eac! 
girl's health and happiness. 

Miss GERTRUDE E. Cornisu, Principal, 

Norton, Mass. (40 minutes from Boston.) 


MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL 











4 Arlington Street, Boston, Maas. 














The Sargent School for Physical Education 








MISS HALL’S SCHOOL 


Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 


PITTSFIELD, Mass. Dr. D. A. SARGENT, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 








THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


if. ‘ aeics A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
Household Arts. oleae ont general courses. 46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gym- 





Each girl's personality observed and developed. a 
Write for booklet. Miss CONANT, { Principals. ; 
West Newton, Mass. Miss BIGELow, 12 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 
° SS ‘ ntininsieeneamestidaaaaciaiancenteainn sa iat 
WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 
Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year , ’ A ' 
course. A.B. degree. Faculty of men and women. 20 buildings. for your children is perhaps the most important choice you have to 
too acres. Endowment. Catalog. | make. If you have difficulty in making a selection from among the 
Rev. SAMUEL V. Core, D.D., LL.D., President. 5 ig 
: Norton, Mass. (30 miles from Boston). large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 


' ' t ite us for information and suggestions, stating the kind of 
ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ee a 
school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age of the student 


Country sports. 





Gymnasium and swimming pool. for whom assistance is required. 
For catalogue and views, address is i a - 
S JL Miss Ottve SewALt Parsons, B.A., Principal, School Information Bureau, HaRPER’s MAGAZINE, . 
LowELL, Mass. (38 minutes from Boston.) Franklin Square, N. Y. 














School of Personality for Girls 


* 

@a P ines Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Founder . 
HAPPY home life; personal attention and care. Students inspired by wholesome, beautiful 
ideals of efficient womanhood. Hygiene and morals — ——— —, a 
3 he Pio- acter, responsibility and initiative. 100 acres; pine groves; 1000 feet seashore. _ imate is fav- 
Recognized tP, all orable for outdoor life. Horseback riding, gymnastics. ollege Preparatory or Cultural Courses. 
neer School o ersonality French, German and Spanish by native teachers. Music, Domestic Science, Handiwork, House- 
hold Arts, Secretarial and other courses for securing Personality Diplomas introductory to definite service. Experienced, earnest 





instructors. Booklet. Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Principal, Box A, Brewster, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS (continued) 





BOB-WHITE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Boys and girls 9-13 Year-round school on large New England 
I 


m raditional subjects vitalized by project method. Free 
1 and joy of country life. Riding and care of animals. Out 
r sport 

Mrs. SARA B 


HAYES, 


RALPH C. HILL ASHLAND, Mass 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHI TTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
i other scientific schools Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Ku a Principal. 
537 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 








POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
| understand your boy and teach him to understand himself 
RaLpH K. Bearce, A.M., Headmaster, 


esar Road, DuxpurRy, Mass. 








Wenenter Academy 


250 Boys Rates $700--$900 
Crowded to capacity last September. More than 200 
boys turned away Registration now being accepted 
for 1920 and 1921. Unexpected vacancies often permit 
immediate admission. Write the Registrar for catalog. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 





TILTON SEMINARY 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. For voung men and 
ymen. Preparation for college and business. Courses for H gh 
ol graduates. Homeeconomics. Christian Influence. 10 | 






New 25-acre athletic field. Separate department for yc sung 
Endowment porenite snetenate 20h, 
GeorGE L. PLIMPI rin., 22 School Street, TiLton, N. H. 


| PROCTOR ACADEMY 
At the foot of Ragged Mountain 

organized athle tics 
paratory, agricultura 
boy and girl. L ady Princit 

| ARTHUR G. FLETCHER, 


Ample fields for recreation and 

M: xdern buildings. Gymnasium. College pre 

’ersonal care of each 
Address 


estic art 


yal for girls. $400 


$s courses 





ANDOVER, N. H 





RHODE_ 


WEAVER SCHOOL 
Small Home School for Young Boys, Pre 
yuntry, near Newport; 
Right Friends. 
Miss HELEN WEAVER 


-paring for large schools. 
outdoor sports and play. 


Head Mistress, 
Newport, R. I 








In the homes where children 
are given the broadest oppor- 
tunities, their schooling is an 
all-year-round subject of interest. 
A very distinct and cumula- 
tive advantage accrues to the 
schools that maintain the policy 
of all-year-round advertising in 


the Educational Directory of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 

















ISLAND 








Lincoln School 


Country Surroundings with City Advantages 


Elective Courses, College preparation. 

Special opportunities and privileges for older girls. 

Advanced work in Literature, Languages, Music, Art, 
lome Economics. 

Practical Secretarial course. 

Horseback riding and all country sports. 


Miss Frances Lucas, Principal, Providence, Rhode Island 














When writing to schools please 


mention Harper’s Magazine 
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PENNSYLVANIA 





WALNUT LANE 

62nd Year. 

City and Country School. 

High School Graduate; Academic; College 
Preparatory; Language; Music; Expression; 
Vocational Courses 

Athletics, Horseback Riding Swimming, 
— etball, Tennis, Dancing, Military Drill, 

_— nics. 
EpNA Jonnston, A.B., Principal, 
“B x D, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 






THE COWLES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In suburbs ( ong! idvantages 8 miles awa College Prepara- 
tory, General, Music, Domestic Art Pr imary through Hi gh 
School and enero be Courses Small cla Separ 
house for younger girls. Ottver Dr NTON, Visiting Dir., Pp iano De vt. 

Emma MILTON COWLES, A.B., Head of School, 

Oak Lane, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








THE BALDWIN SCHOOL 
A Country School for Girls. 
ELIZABETH ForREST JouNSON, A.B., Head of School. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa, 

BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 
A select school for girls mvenient to New York and Phila- 
delphia. College prepara nd general courses wo years finish- 














ing course for high school aduates. Secretarial work. Individual 








attention New gymnasium and swimming pool. Junior Depart- 
ment. 
CLaupe N. Wyant, Principal, Box 235, BETHLEHEM, Pa. 


School for practical training of young women. 


College Departments, Music, Art, Domestic Science, etc. 


For catalog, address 
Box - < 405, JENKINTOWN, Pa, 


THE } MARY LYON SCHOOL 

A Country School in a College Town. College Preparatory. Cer- 
tificate privieges. General and Finishing Courses. Opportunity 
for advanced study One teacher to every six girls. Open-air 
classrooms. SEVEN GABLES, our Junior School for girls 6 to 14; 
separate complete equipment. H. M. Crist, A.B., FRANCES L. 
Crist, A.B., Principals, Box 1502, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


HIGHLAND HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Preparation for all colleges. 
Strong general course. Music, Art, Domestic Arts. 
Heart of the Alleghanies. Adjoining baths for all rooms. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, sleeping am h. 
Specialists in each department. Catalo Address 
Eien C. Keates, A.B., Head of School “ion LIDAYSBURG, Pa, 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Suburb of Phila nape. College preparatory and 
secretarial courses. Music, Domestic Science. *hysical training, 
outdoor sports, horseback siding, swimming. Develops character, 
mind and body. 

Miss JANET Saywarp, Principal. 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 
rains young women to take a worthy place in life. Beautiful, 
healthful location. Academic aaa College Preparatory. : 
Art, Domestic Science, Business. Post-graduate w 
Junior Department. Gymnasium. Terms $500. Catalog. 
Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, 
Box 101, Lititz, Pa. (Near Lanca ler.) 


THE SHIPLEY SCHOOL 

Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Special educational and 
social opportunities of situation opposite Bryn Mawr College. 
College Preparatory and Academic (¢ purses. Supervised athletics, 
Well equipped gymnasium. For circular, address 

Atice G. HOWLAND, 

ELEANOR O. BROWNELL, 


SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE 
(Gardening for Women). Offers Two-Year Diploma Course begin- 
ning January 20th, 1920. Lectures and practical work with green 
houses, gardens, orchards, canning kitchen, apiary, live stock. 
Vocational Course in Poultry, January 20th to March 20th. 
ELIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE, Director 
AMBLER, Pa. (18 miles from Philadelphia). 














OVERBROOK, Pa. 








{ Prine ipals, Rox M, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





| 





WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school where boys and girls get a vision of the 
highest purposes of life. College Preparation, Business, Music, Art, 
Oratory and Domestic Arts and Science. Military training, Gym 
nasium and Athletic Fields. 75th year. Endowed—low rates. 
Catalog. 

L. L. SPRAG 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


Co-educational with Separate Dormitory Buildings. College 
Preparatory, also Manual Training and Citizenship courses. 227 
acres on Neshaminy Creek. Athletics. Friends’ management. 

A. Watton, A.M., Principal, 
Box 254, GEORGE SCHOOL, Pa. 


SWA RTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


A well-known school for boys. 
With Junior Department. 
Summer Session. Address 


THE PRINCIPAL, 





E, D.D., President, Kincston, Pa. 











Box A, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 

Offers a thorough physical, mental and moral training for colleg« 

or business. Under Christian masters from the great universities 

Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesqu¢ 

spots of America. New gymnasium. Equipment modern. Writ« 

for catalog. Address WILLIAM MANN IrvINE, LL.D., Headmaster, 
Box I0I, MERCERSBURG, Pa. 


PERKIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


College Preparatory. Music, Oratory, Business. Agriculture 
All athletics. 20-acre campus. Scholarships. Development oi 
Character and Training for Service our aim. Junior School for 
younger boys in separate cottage. Catalog. 


Oscar S. Krieset, D.D., Box 100, PENNSBURG, Pa. 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthful loca 
tion. Faculty of experts. Individual attention. Extensive 
grounds. Golf course and tennis courts. Football and baseball 
field. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address 

Dr. A. W. WiLson, Jr., President, 











Box 812, SALTSBURG, Pa. 





ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 
The beautiful and healthful location, extensive grounds, homelike 
buildings, patronage, expert mental and physical instruction, high 
moral influence, make an unusual appeal to parents and ambitious 
boys. College or business preparation. Booklet on request. 
CHARLES HENRY Strout, A.M., Headmaster 
WayNE (Main Line of P.R. R.), Pa. 


NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


Founded 1743. A military academy for boys. College prepara- 
tory and business courses. Senior, Intermediate and Junior De- 
partments. Vigorous athletic and military life. Address 

The Rev. A. D. THAELER, D.D., Principal, 

Box 39, NAZARETH, Pa 





ACERWOOD ‘TUTORING SCHOOL 
For boys and girls who need individual instruction to make nor 
mal progress. Kindergarten to High School: Industrial Arts. Do- 
mestic Science. Music. Gymnastics. Gardening. Ethical Training. 
Home Life. Medical Supervision. Adequate Buildings. Large 
Campus. Outdoor Life in summer. 16 miles from Phila. Booklet. 
Miss DEVEREUX, Box H, DEvon, Pa. 


THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 
A select school and sanatorium combined for the treatment, instruc- 
tion and personal care of boys suffering from all forms of nervousness; 
paralysis, spinal affections,and all defects of speech. Unusual ad van- 
tages for deaf children. Scientific training. The only school of its 
kind. Highest endorsements. Booklet. 
Craupia M. Repp, Principal, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


will find by comparison that HARPER’s MAGAZINE, because of its 











LANSDOWNE, Pa. 





high character and universal circulation among people of refinement, 
intelligence, and wealth, has always printed more Preparatory 
School, College, and Summer Camp announcements than any 
ether periodical of similar character. For advertising rates and 
further information, address 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New York. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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NEW JERSEY 





HE PRINCETON TUTORING SCHOOL 
We tutor but do not 
lents prepared for the 

ns of all Colleges. 
School roughout the 
mission may be made at any 
rities feel that the 
ed in time for the exar 
r booklet, te 
Hon, 


ram.” 
June a 
is open th year. 

time provided that the School 


required subjects may be thoroughly re 
linations. 


rms and any 
Ph.D., 


desired information, address 


HN G. PRINCETON, N. J. 


THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL 
efficient school at moderate cost. 75 minutes from N. Y., 50 
Phila. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or Business. 
isium. Strong faculty. Swimming pool, all athletics. Jun- 
1001 with home care for boys 9 to 13. Moderate rates. 

ANK MacDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster, 

30x 40, 





PENNINGTON, N. J. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


er ally endowe 1 school for boys qualified to make use of the 
il 








yportunities offered General education and preparation 
colle ge or technical school Separate Junior School Gymna- 
ampus of 100 acres, lake. Winter and summer sports. A 
invited 
»HN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster, Box I, annneastahen N.J. 


N TEWTON ACADEMY 









ilita iry co intry school for young b« 2 hours from N. Y. 
ul location 10rough preparation. 
r Session Camp- 








nasium. All sports. 
rate rates. C 


{ILIP 5. 


atalog. 


Witson, A.M., Principal. Box A, NEwTon, N. J. 


W /ENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


» or business. 
tailed 
tal School for Junior Cc 
C. H. Lorence, President, 
‘ CLAYTON A. SNYDER, 
Box 400, WENONAH, N. J. 











atalog. 
Supt., 


(12 miles from Philadelphia.) 


BORDENTOWN eager teiqueny INSTITUTE 


ugh pret yn f ollege or Efficient faculty, 
lasse tention ht how to study. 


business 
Boys tau 








n training. Supervised athletics. 35th year For cata- 
iddress 
r. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant, 
)rawer C 6, BORDENTOWN, N. J. 





FR EEHOLD MILITARY ‘sc HOOL 


70 select young boys. Just enough of the 


Military training 








ulcate habits of bec lier promptness, orderliness an 
reliance. Study and. lay carefully supervised. One teacher 
boys ‘ The school with the personal touch.’ 
Major CHARLES M. DUNCAN, 
Box 16, FREEHOLD, N. J. 
KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
niles from New York City in the New Jersey hills 
illustrated catalog, address 
R. CAMPBELL, M.A., 
Box M, Essex Fetus, N. J. 


nd September Entrance Exam- 





PEDDIE | 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Conducted Without Thought of Profit 


| Peddie spends all its income upon its students. 
This policy removes the temptatic n to ret uin stu- 
dents solely for the revent ie they t id makes 





the school exclusive, not on the basis « of wealth or 
position, but became “of its high intellectual and 
moral standards. 
| Peddie is hit erally endowed. 60-acre campus— 
| gymnasium—baseball—football—etc. Music and 
| public roee: 0 ig. Summer cam R- Lower School for 
| boys from 11 to 14 years. Graduates enter all 
colleges by certificate or examination. 54th year. 
Every boy given a comprehensive physical ex- 
amination. Write for Booklets and Catalog. 


Roger W. Swetland, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 1-B, Hightstown, N. J. 














ST. MARY’S HALL FOR GIRLS 
General, College Preparatory and Secretarial Co 
wo years Post-Graduate Work. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Gymnasium, Outdoor Sports and Riding. 
Mrs. FEARNLEY, Principal, 


irses 


Box 402, BURLINGTON, N. J. 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College preparatory and special courses Domestic Arts and 
Science. Prepares for all le adin 1g colleges. Limited number of 
pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. Gymnasium. 
Tennis, riding. Address 


Miss CREIGHTON and Miss FarRArR, Principals, 
Box 603, ENGLEWoop, N. J. 


CENTENARY | COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 








A girls’ school in beautits il country near New York. 5 modern 
buildings; 50 acres; $40 0 equipment; athletics, swimming pool, 
et Sensible regulati ns end dress "f llege preparatory certifi 
cates. General and special courses with diploma. ¢ 


atalog. Address 
Dr. R. J. TREVOoRROW, President, 


Box . HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL eg GIRLS 





A country school, 13 miles from New Y¢ College preparatory, 
special courses Music, Art, Domestic a and Science. Super 
vised physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalog on request. 
Address 


Miss Lucie C. BEARD, ORANGE, N. J. 


KENT PLACE 
. Country School for Girls. 
ollege Preparatory and Academic ( 
ai SARAH WOODMAN PAUL, iPr 
Miss ANNA S. WOODMAN, 





urses 
incl] pals. 


St ma N. J. 20 miles from N. Y. 





BANCROFT TRAINING SCHOOL 

“The Home School.” Training of 
jevelopment has not progressed 
beautitul Philadelphia suburb. 


children whose mental 
normally. Winter quarters in 
Summer Home on coast of Maine. 
Limited attendance. Resident physician, 10 teachers, 29 nurses and 
atte ya Circular, write 

E. A. FARRINGTON, M.D., 


30x 141, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 





MARYLAND 





NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


4 College for Women—A School for Girls—conducted by the School 
ters of Notre Dame to train the body, mind and spirit—to develop 
womanhood. Modern buildings ina beautiful park of 64 acres. 
sketball, tennis, horseback riding, hockey. Instructors all special- 
Regular and elective courses. Music, Art. Write for catalog. 


Charles Street Avenue, BALTIMORE, Md. 


MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 





irses: College Preparatory; College; Domestic Science’ 
sic; Expression. Advantages: 10 miles from Baltimore; 
proof buildings; Strong faculty; 65 years’ history. Cata- 


gue. Address 
Box D, LUTHERVILLE, Md. 


The Garrison Forest School for Girls 

zarrison (near Baltimore) Md. A country school with all city 
advantages in the beautiful Green Spring Valley. Intermediate 
and College Preparatory Courses. Boarding Department limited 


to twenty-five. Outdoor sports encouraged. Horseback riding. For 
Catalogue, address Miss MARY MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Prin- 
cipal. GARRISON Post Office, Md. 





TOME INSTITUTE 
On-the-Susquehanna. 
An endowed Preparatory School. 
Murray Peasopy Brus, Ph.D., Director, 
Port Deposit, Md. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 














NATIONAL PARK 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 
Washington, D. C., Subarbs 
James E. Ament, Ph,d.,LL. D.. Pres. 

A higher school for high or pre- 
paratory school graduates with 
specialized instruction in Music, 
Art, Expression and _ vocational 
subjects. No extra charge for Do- 
mestic Science diploma course. 65- 
acre campus. Gymnasium with 
swimming pool, Outdoor sports. 
Unusually attractive small group 
plan in cultured environment. Or- 
ganized study of Washington. 

Enrollment for 1920-21 already 
advanced. Early application ad- 
visable References required. 
Catalogue on request. 
Registrar.Rox 101,¥orest Glen, Md. 























I 
GUNSTON HALL 

A School for Girls. Established 1892. College Preparatory, Post- 
graduate and business courses. Domestic Science. ecket 
Athletics under trained supervision. 


Mrs. Bevertey R. Mason, Principal, 
1916 Florida Ave., WaSHINGTON, D. C. 


MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL 
A resident and day school for Girls. 


Lucy Maperra WING, A.B., Head Mistress. 
(Mrs. David L. Wing) 
1330 roth St., WasHINGTON, D. C. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 
for Young Women. 

In finest residential section of National Capital. Two year 
course for High School graduates, general and special cours 
Domestic Science. Outdoor sports. 

Epwarp W. Tompson, Principal. 

1601 Connecticut Avenue, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

A distinctive school giving to a selected number of girls the he 
American culture. College preparatory, Academic, Collegi 
Courses with individual attention in small classes. Music, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial Departments. Open 
study hall and gymnasium. ‘All athletics. Catalogue. 

CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN Everett, Principal, 

1537 Eighteenth St., WASHINGTON, D. ( 





The Army and Navy Preparatory School 


Prepares for any college. 6 new buildings. Cottage plan- 
boys and masters live together. Splendid gymnasium and athlet 


eld. 
Write for i!!ustrated catalog. 
4107 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs), WASHINGTON, D. C 








FAIRMONT 

A rare combination of outdoor life with the unique advantages ot 
the National Capital. Regular and special courses; Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Arts and Science. Advanced courses for 
High School graduates. Supervised athletics. Individual care. 
Address 


Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR RAMSAY, Wasuincton, D. C 


St. Albans. The National Cathedral School for Boy 


Beautiful campus of 40 acres. College preparatory. Outd 
and indoor sports. One resident master to every four boardi 
gate Bishop of Washington, President of the Board of Truste¢ 

Vrite for descriptive catalog and view bool:. 


Wa. H. Cuurcu, Headmaster, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














VIRGINIA 





HOLLINS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Founded 1842. 

Four year College Course. 

Admission by certificate or examination. 

Degree accepted for graduate work by leading universities. 


Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, Box 301, HoLuins, Va. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty. Elec- 
tive, Preparatory and full Junior College courses. Music, Art, 
Expression. Domestic Science. Catalogue. Address 
Mattie P. Harris, President, 
Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President, 
Box H, ROANOKE, Va. 








SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 
for women. Standard college courses, A.B. and B.S. Degr 
recognized by all universities as basis of graduate work. No pr 
paratory department. Students received on certificate from a: 
credited schools. For catalogue and views, address the Registrar 
Bau. Watts McVEa, A.M., Litt.D., President. 
Box 11, SWEET Briar, Va. 





A SOUTHERN SCHOOL 
If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from amor 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly fre 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 











GEORGIA 





BRENAU COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY 
Noted for: Select pat~onage 30 states; pleasant social life; location 
foothills Blue Ridge Mts. No. of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; 
special advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, physical 
culture. 32 buildings including sorority houses, new gym, swimming 
pool. Separate “School” for young girls. Catalog and illus’d book. 
Address BRENAU, Box E, GAINESVILLE, Ga. 


WE WILL INSERT 


your school advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at 


he following rates: one time, eight dollars and seventy-five cent 


three times, eight dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; six 
times, seven dollars and eighty-eight cents each insertion; twelv: 


times, seven dollars and forty-four cents each insertion. 
Harper & BROTHERS, NEW YorK. 








TENNESSEE _ 


FLORIDA 





WARD -BELMONT 


For Cirnts AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Riivetmate as soon for the 1920-21 session should 
‘ou. 


made as soon as possible to insure entrance. 

rses to meet individual needs of students cov- 
ering 4 years preparatory and 2 years college work. 
Strong Musicand Art Departments. Also Literature, 
—~ ression, Physical Training, H Home Economics 

Secretarial. Outdoor sports ands wimming — 
Edenwold i is the School Farm and Country Clu 
References. Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 


Belmont Heights Box H Nashville, Tenn. 




















FLORIDA MILITARY and 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


Military-Naval Ground School of Aviation. Loca- 
tion exceptionally healthful, on bluff overlooking St. 

John’s River, twenty-eight miles south of Jackson- 
ville. Buildings large and modernly equipped; 

many rooms have private baths. 250-acres. rge 
mineral spring on grounds. g-hole course, con- 
crete tennis courts. Opera house. Enrollment past 
year from 1g states. Personal attention and in- 
struction for each cadet. Graduates admitted on 
certificate to leading universities and West Point. 
Boys admitted from seventh to twelfth grades. All 
charges from $585 to $635. Catalogue. Address 


Col. GEORGE W. HULVEY, Superintendent 
MAGNOLIA SPRINGS, FLORIDA 

















When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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WISCONSIN 


ALABAMA 





KEMPER HALL 


soth year. A secondary school for girls, under the charge of 
he Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal) on North Shore between Chicago 

i Milwaukee. College Preparatory and General Courses. Cat- 
ygue. Address 
THE SECRETARY, Kemper Hall, Kenosna, Wis. 
MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE 

A standard College for Women. 

Courses leading to B.A., B.S., and B.S. in Home Economics, 
Music and Art, Fine and applied arts. 

Catalogue a. 

Miss ELLEN C. 





SABIN, President. 


Mitw AUKEE, , Wi is. 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 


The American Rugby. Eminently fitted for training American 
boys. Thorough scholastic and military instruction. Situated on 
high, well-drained ground, in ti.e beautiful Waukesha County Lake 
region. Extensive equipment. Government rating, “* Honor 
School. Catalogue. 

Box 5 A, 





DEvAFIELD. ‘\ aukesha County, Wis. 





Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


70 miles from Chicago. <A virile American College-preparatory 
school located on the high shores of Lake Geneva. Government 
based on Honor ideals. Thorough military and naval instruction. 

Every known improvement in sanitation, heating and lighting 
Fireproof. Fixed price covers board, tuition, uniforms and all 
recessary expense including pocket money. Only those who 
jualify morally, academically, physically and as refined gentlemen 
receive diplomas. Automobile corps includes tanks. R.O. T.C. 
\ personal visit to the school while in session is urged 





Col. R. P. Davipson, Superintendent, Lake GENEVA, Wis. 














OHIO 


MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Trains for good physical manhood. 
tion for Government Academies, Higher Colleges, University, or 
business. Prep. department. Catalog. 

Orvon GraFF Brown, M.A., President, 

Box 78, GERMANTOWN, Chio. 





Collegiate courses. prepara- 





Marion 
Institute 


The ARMY and NAVY COLLEGE 


One of the most distinctive 
schools of America 


Superb equipment. 8o-acre 
campus. p -atronage from ev- 
ery state and territory of the 
Union and from foreign coun- 
tries. Ideally located in the 
Appalachian foothills in the isothermal belt which __ || 
the Government found most satisfactory for train- 
ing soldiers. Complete preparatory and college 

courses. Unlimited private tutoring without ex- | 
tra charge. Junior and Senier R.O.T.C. Com-_ | 
plete equipment for military training. Tactical | 
staff from the Army and U.S. Naval Academy. | 


Army and Navy accessor H 
Coaching courses for entrance examinations to | 





Annapolis and West Point; College Courses to | 
insure success and high rank in the Academies; 
Special Courses for competitive examinations for | 
appointment to Annapolis and West Point and || 
Cadetships in the Coast Guard Academy. Over | 
four hundred young men sent to the Government __ || 
Academies during the War. In 1919 Marion men 
won the principal appointment in every compet- 
itive examination they stood. Rates moderate. 
For catalog and information, address 


Col. W. L. Marfee, Pres. 


Marion, Alabama 














COLORADO 


WOLCOTT SCHOOL 


The West's Leading School for Girls. 
Fully Accredited. Up-to-date Equipment. 
cialists, Unsurpassed Climate. 





Teachers all Spe- 
Address tor Catalogue, 


TEXAS 
EL PASO SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A school of eastern standards in the sunshine of the 
College preparation. 
training. 





Southwest. 
General academic and music courses; physical 
Beautiful buildings; patio and "> for outdoor study. 
Miss Ora W. L. SLATER, A.B., Wellesley, 











Dr. J. D. S. Ries, Principal, Miss O.Ga E. TaFev, University Cincinnati, § { Principals, 
1402 Marion St., DENVER, Colo. Et Paso, Tex. 
MINNESOTA . 
SHATTUCK COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 


College Preparatory. Military drill and discipline under U. 
War Department. Reserve Officers Training Corps. A aan h 
school with the experience, traditions and ideals of 50 years. An 
early enrollment necessary this year. 
>. W. NEWHALL, A.B., Headmaster, 
Drawer A, FARIBAULT, Minn. 


| 


Registered for Teachers’ License by the N. Y. Board of Regents. 
Accredited by the Ass'n of American Univs. Holds Membership in 
the N. Central Ass'n of Colleges. Standard degree courses in Arts 
and Science leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science. Conservatory of Music is maintained in connection with 
the College. Address THE SECRETARY, \inona, Minn. 





A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ST. MARY’S HALL 
Founded by Bishop Whipple in 1866 
leges. Thorough general course 
vantages in music and art. Write for catalogue. 
Rt. Rev. FRANK A. McEtwarne, D.D., Rector. 
Miss Amy Louise Lowey, Principal. 


Prepares for leading col 
and junior college. Excellent ad- 


. Faripautt, Minn. 











MISSOURI 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
8oth year. Distinctive College for Young Women. 
Two and four year college courses and three year Academy. 
Strong vocational courses. 
Exceptional opportunities in Music, Art, Expression. 
Joun L. Roemer, D.D., President, 


Box D-1, St. CHARLES, Mo. 





WHAT SCHOOL? 
For assistance in the selection of a suitable school address 
School Information Department, HARPER'S MaAGazINE, N. Y. 





CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


Oral School for Deaf Children. 
Instruction in Lip-Reading for Adult Deaf. 


Normal Training School. 


Department for the Correction of Defects in Speech. 


Jutta M. Connery, Principal. 
Address all communications to Central Institute for the Deaf, 
818 South Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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COLLECES 

































































































; 
i LAKE FOREST ACADEMY wos=%= COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
* For all colleges East or West—nota military 
FOR BOoVs school—honor ideals. Definite preparation 
Trustees: Louis F. Swift, J. ¥. Farwell, for admissivn to all certificate = 
H.C. Chatfleld-Taylor, Clayton Mark, A. B. haat § a ‘Saas 7 rea . 
Diek, Alfred L. Baker, Rev. J. G. K. MeClore, I Mi in b . ’ f 
Geo. A. MeKinlock. A. A. Carpenter, J. H. ‘ Modern t wi 
S. Lee, S. A. Benedict, Stanley Field, B. M. P detics in It, Ad 
psncomy hog 3 on a ©. B. Moore. JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 
mes Viles, Rev. Andrew (. Zenos. d Box 116, Lake Forest, Il. 
MISS HAIRE’S SCHOOL MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY 
The Unive rsity Si hool for Girls, Chicago. Exceptionally appointed Strictly Academic. 14 miles from Chicago. Boys educated 
proof building overlooking 1 ike Michigan. ir thr h books i ‘“‘observation ” tours to Chicago’s industrial 
i nls. College preparatory a id ele sctive courses. Horseback-rid- institutions. Separate lower school for youngcr boys. 
ing and supervised outdoor s nual charges $1300. For For particulars, address 
; Year-book, address Miss ANNA R Hare, A.B., Principal, Col. H. D,. ABELLS, Superintendent, 
’ 11060 Lake Shore Drive, Cuicaco, [ll 40x 400, MORGAN Park, II. 
anil HALL American College of Physical Education 
; > ~paratory, gene high s 1 anc € rs f 
tes , olle prepara ry, genet igh school and advanced course Two year normal _ high schc vol graduates for 
also special instruction in m expression and domestic arts a d phys al directors an ncluding athletic 
; sciences. Located in a picturesque w ) d estate of twelve acre a ra and umes Oo ren Ree fc 
' wtg * < ee of Lake Michigan, 28 miles n Chicago. For cata- | partic self ot cave rt *g 23rd ; 
Miss ELOISE : R T REMAIN, Pr n., B Bo x 302, LAKE Forest, Ill. Dept. 40, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Cuicaco, II. 
FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL A SCHOOL IN THE WEST 
For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy ; ¢ 3 , 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, Secretarial and Teachers P The facilities ot our School Information Bureau are at your 
Courses. Certificate privileg 35 acre 8 buildings. 67th year command for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
I 1 35 ) 13. 7 ar. | . > te. ‘ r *~mands dress 
j Separate building for Ist and 2nd year academic students. ( atalog. | the school best suited to your ae Sates 
Rev. Wa. P. McCKEE, Dean. | School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
%,, Box 604, Mt. CarRROLL, Il. | ‘ranklin Square, N. Y. 
SANTA BARBARA GIRLS’ SCHOOL | PAGS MILITARY ACADEMY > 
of Reside nt and Day Pupils. Sleeping-porches and Open-air A big 3 hool for little boys. Seven-acre campus, five semi 
School Rooms Riding, Swimming, etc., the year round Basis fireproof buildings; seventeen resident teachers; no high school 
of work, clear thinki For catalogue and information, address boys, but eve ything adapted to meet the needs of the little folks; 
ae wn L. CHAM ERI AIN, A.M., Principal, (Formerly of Gilman the largest scho: { its class in America. Ask for catalog. Address 
School, Cambridge iss ROBERT A. Cause Headmaster, Page Military Academy, 
1624 Garden Street, SANTA BARBARA, CAL. R D. No. 7, Box 042, Los ANGELES, Cal. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Upon the Scripp's Foundation; Upper and Lower Scho« Edu- | 
cational an i social trai equal to that of Eastern Scho« * ae 
a faculty representative Eastern Colleges, is combined with the 





f the hea 
JoserpH H. JOHNSON, 
BARTON, M.A., 


thiest climate in the world. 
President, 


Headmistress, 


advantages « 
Rt. Rev 


MARGUERITE La Jota, Cal. ‘ 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Beautifully situated. College courses in Literature, Art, Languages; 
Journalism and Public Spe aking, special training in Story Telling, in 
Oral and Dramatic Expressior Academy (accredited High School), 
Junior School (all gra C ‘omplete Music al Department. Resi 
dent students over four Write for catalogue. Address 

HELEN A. BROOKs, Director, 

Cumnock Hall, No 








A.M 
200 South Vermont Ave., 


Los ANGELES, Cal, 





SUMMER 


CAMPS 





CAMP TOSEBO 
Manistee, 














Under tt dd Seminary for Boys, Woodstock, 
Ill Fishine 1 swimming nderland of woods 
and water 1s pment Reasonable rates. Overnight 
boat ride (direct) trom ¢ “hic: igo Address 

Nose Hitt Woopstock, III 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 


- 
Asquam Lake, N. 
: In the foothills of Be White Mountains. 
| The camp for boys who love nature and a wholesome, active, 
iH outdoor life. 35th year. For circulars, address 
' Epwin De Meritte, A.B., Director 


Place, 


I SUMMER 
ULVER SCHOOLS 


Naval Cavalry Artillery Woodcraft 


A planned vacation at Culver Schools is 
crowded with good fun and exercise 
Put your boy in condition for 

Write for catalog of 
that interests you 
School minimum age 
alry school, 14 
school, 14 Woodcraft, 12 


Address 
Executive Aide 
Culver, Ind. 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


208 Drummond NORFOLK, Va. 





Summer 
body-building 
the 


opening of school 


school 
Naval 
14. C: 





a $$ —_ | 











WYNONA CAMP FOR GIRLS 





Lake Morey, Vt. Saddle horses Golf. Tennis. Hiking. 
Swimming. Canoeing. Arts and Crafts. Sleeping bungalows. 
Running water. Electric Lights. Delicious meals. Sympathetic 


supervision. E 
THE SECRETARY, 
Lake 


Wynona Cam 
_M« wey Club f 


OAHE 
The Hill of Vision. On Granite Lake, 
Hampshire. The Camp Unique tor fifty girls. 
Councilor positions filled. 
Yr. CHARLES A. EASTMAN, (Ohiyesa), 
Mrs. ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


THE TEELA- -WOOKET CAMPS 


bury, Vermont. 
rand Junior C: 


p, 278 Summer St 


, FITCHBURG, Mass. 
it management 





New 
All 








Famous for fine 





s for Girls under 20. 





at 





le horses, free riding gees thor ough instruction in horseman- 
4 300-acre “Wonderland” in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. Write for booklet 


Mr. and Mrs. C, A. ‘Roy s, 10 Bowdoin St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





SARGENT CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
Peterboro, New 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President. 

For illustrated catalog, address 
Camp SECRETARY, 8 Everett St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


THE TALL PINES 
A Summer Camp for Girls. 
N. H. Athletics, swimming, 
trips and mountain climbing. 
= 20. The Club accepts campers for a week 
Cats slog. 
Miss EVELINA REAVELEY, 


Hampshire. 


sie so Alls os 











Faken 9 


On Lake George at Bennington, 
boating, tennis, basketball, camping 
Tall Pines Club for Young Women 
or longer. 


12 Beacon St., GLOUCESTER, Mass. 








Gti i 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





UNCLASSIFIED 





Wl The Home Co 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. af. Dotep 

your literary gifts. Master the 

art of self-expression. Make 

a spare time profitable. 

urn your ideas into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

aw Writing, Photoplay 

" riting, etc., taught son- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg iesmeie, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 


4 a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 


(t] Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 


| her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplayg writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 


§ writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 


one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 


§ tions are studying in our Literary Department. ‘ The editors 


A 


recognize it, for they are c ly rec ing our courses. 








We publish The Writer’ ve ate ak 13 volumes ; descriptive booklet free. We also publish 
The Writer's Monthly, the leading magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20c, annual 
eubscription $2.00. Salnccnranne service, we cfler a manuscript criticism service, a 


150-page illustrated catalogue free. 
Please address— 


Dept. 75. Springfield, Mass. 


ESTAS m oe 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 














“$1,000 Saved!” 


“Last night came home with great news. Our 
mt account had passed the thousand dollar 


“‘A few years ago I was making $15 a week and 
it took every cent to keep us going. Then one 
day I realized why I wasn’t being advanced—I 
couldn’t doanythingin particular. I decided right 
then to invest an hour after supper each night 


| inmy future, sol wrote to Scranton and arranged 
| for a course of special training. 


“Why, in a few months I had a whole new vision of my 
work! An opening came and I was promoted—with an in- 
crease. A little later another raise came—I could save $25 
— — another—I could save $50 each pay day. 

it wen 


“Today I am manager of my department. We have a 


th 











Summer 
Camps 


It is to the interest of all Camps 
and Summer Schools to have 
full information regarding their 
camps on file with the Camp 
Information Bureau of Harper's, 
the magazine that carries the 
largest number of Camp an- 
nouncements as well as those of 
private and preparatory schools 
and colleges. 


If you are conducting, or plan 
conducting, a camp or summer 
school, please send booklet and 
full information 


Camp and School Information Bureau 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square New York 


d dollars saved—and thereis a real future ahead!” 


For 28 years the International Correspondence Schools 
have been helping men and women everywhere to win pro- 
motion, to earn more money, to have happy prosperous 
pomes, to know the joy of getting ahead in business and 

e. 


You, too, can prepare right at home in spare time forthe 
position you want in the work you like best. All we ask is 
the chance to prove it. Choose your career from this cou- 
pon and mark and mail it now. 


INTERNATION AL CORRESPONDENGE SCHOOLS 


N, P. 
lain, oa. -h-., Ws] how f I “a4 pow bs for the position, 
the subject, before which I mark X. 














CELECTRICAL ENGINEER SAL nemAnoP 
Electric Whascene Railways DVERTISING | 
Electric Wiri Window Trimmer 
I aah Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephon ork ~~ Painter 
MEOMANICAL ENGINEER’ Railroad Trainmen | 
Mechanical Draftsman oe homed 
Machine Shop Practice , Cartoo' 
Toolmaker | BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Gas Engine 
— -- BOOKKEEPER. a Typiet 
jury: St 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Cert. mite A Ascounmat 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
e Engineer way ws 
Ship Draftsman Commercial Law 
HITECT m GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Builder Teacher a 
Architectural Drafteman Cc School 
crete , — Math 
Structural En: CIVIL SERVICE 
PLUMBING AND HEATING po! Mail Clerk 
Sheet Metal Worker MOBILE OPERATING 
or Supt. ay Spanish 
CHEMIST AORIOULTURE Freneb 
Navigation Poultry Raising Italian 
Name. so 
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State. 























Harpers Magazine for 1920 


Youthful in spirit—edited for forward-looking men and women—HarPER’s 
MAGAZINE enters upon its 7oth year of continuous success with an editorial 
program that is certain to make the widest appeal to new readers and strengthen 
the Magazine's hold upon its older friends. 


This is the policy of HarpeR’s MaGazinE—to maintain the highest standards 
of literature and art, to interest and to educate, to give the greatest variety with 
the greatest distinction and authority, to appeal to the widest possible audience of 
readers of high intelligence and cultivation. Each number of the Magazine 1s 
edited with these ideals always in mind. Below are set down a few of the notable 
features already arranged for the new year. But the best will come with the months. 


A new series of Detective Stories 
by G. K. CHESTERTON 


Of course you remember Mr. Chesterton’s famous 
Father Brown stories—one of the most fascinating and 
intriguing series of detective stories ever written. Now 
he is writing for HAaRPER’s a new series. ‘The central 
figure is a detective of an absolutely unique sort—a per- at 
son of diabolical ingenuity and originality. Nobody 
now living can give to the detective story such distinction as Mr. 
CHESTERTON. ‘These stories will begin in an early number. 








Adventures in the South Seas 
by JAMES NORMAN HALL 


Hardly more than a year ago all America was wonder- 
ing whe ther James Norman Hatt was alive or dead. The 
di ring aviator and author of those two brilliant books, 

“Kitchener's Mob” and ‘High Adventure” was reported 
missing—probably dead. But he turned up again, a pris- 
oner, and now he and CHarLeEs NorpuorF have set out on 
a unique adventure among the islands of the South Seas. 
What Mr. Hatt has done is a guarantee of what he will 
do. His articles promise to be of fascinating interest. 


Why We Like What We Like 
by HENRY van DYKE 


Why have the great writers so 
strong a hold on our affections — 
men like Thackeray, Dickens, Browning, Stevenson, and 
Poe. Dr. Van Dyke in a number of delightful papers 
will discuss the question and the influence that the men 
themselves have exerted on our lives through their 


books. 
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A Notable Serial 
by WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Of all American writers Mr. WuiTE is the most 
American—in the best way. The novel that he is writing 
for HARPER’s promises to be the strongest and most vivid 
picture of American life that he has ever given us. 


America and the World 
by ARTHUR BULLARD 


The great war has brought America out of its isolated position and has 
made it necessary for us to play a more active part in world affairs. And 
yet how little we understand just what is going on in Europe and the East. 
No writer is better qualified to tell us than Mr. Buttarp, whose articles will 
be an important feature of the year. 








ALICE DUER MILLER WILBUR D. STEELE a 


Short Stories of Distinction 


The short stories of Harper’s MaGazinE are famous. Critics of both 
America and England have paid tribute to their excellence and variety. ‘The 
new year is rich in promise in this field. Nowhere will 
you find stories of such distinction and interest. 

Among the authors whose work will be included will 
be Atice Durer Muitier, KATHARINE FULLERTON 
Geroutp, Witsur D. Sreere, G. K. Cnesterton, 
Fieta CAMPBELL SpRINGER, CHARLES CALDWELL 
Dosiz, ALBERT BiGELow Patne, STEPHEN FRENCH 
Wuitman, Laura Spencer Porror, Atice Brown, 
Mary FE. Witxins Freeman, ARTHUR SHERBURNE 
Harpy, ArtTHuR JouNson, Mary Heaton Vorse, 
HarrisoN Ruopes, Lawrence Perry, BEATRICE 
RaveENEL, Beto Braprorp GILCHRIST, and dozens of 
others whose names will soon be equally famous. FLETA, CAMPBELL on 
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Dramatic Scenes in My Career in Congress 
by Hon. JOSEPH G. CANNON 


Few American statesmen of to-day have had 
such an opportunity as Mr. Cannon to watch history 
in the making. During his forty-five years’ service 
in Congress he has witnessed and played his part 
in many intensely dramatic scenes. Now at last he 
has been persuaded to write of some of these historic 
episodes. His articles include vivid portrayals of many 
of the most famous men of the past half-century. 





(c) Clinedi» 


Paths of Glory 
by HAROLD A. LITTLEDALE 


Once again the children of France are playing in the fields where our 
soldiers laid down their lives. The farmers are tilling the soil and the cattle 
are peacefully grazing where little more than a year ago che tumult of battle 
raged. War and hatred have gone and the ground remains consecrated to 
sacred memories. Mr. LitrLepate, himself a soldier, has just gone on foot 
over these battle-fields. What he has written is of rare spiritual significance 
and imaginative quality. Picture for yourself a great battle-field at night 
and what thoughts it may evoke. Then you will understand the sort of thing 
he has written. 


The Story of the Human Mind 
by JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


No more brilliant writing in the field of popular psychology has been done 
since the death of William James than Pror. James Harvey Rosinson’s 
forthcoming series of articles on the intellectual development of the human 
race. Proressor Rospinson, for many yéars a distinguished member of the 
faculty of Columbia University, and now of the faculty of The New School 
for Social Research, New York, shows that civilization is in reality a very 
recent and superficial phenomenon, and that our mental life is to-day still 
conditioned by the fact that we have retained animal 
minds as well as animal bodies in the slow progress of 
evolution. 





Essays in Many Fields 





The essay has regained its hold—and once more 
competes with the short story in popularity. This is a 
field that Harper’s has made its own. Among the 
writers whose contributions will delight all lovers of the 
essay are: W. D. Howe tts, FLeta CAMPBELL SPRINGER, 
W. L. Georce, Henry S. Cansy, SmmEON STRUNSKY, 
F. M. Cotsy, Laura SpENcER Portor, Rupert HuGues, 
W. L. GEORGE Don Marguis, BurGces JOHNSON, and others. 
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Wood Folk Comedies 
by WILLIAM J. LONG 


Every reader of Dr. Lona’s many remarkable 
nature books will be delighted with the articles 
which he has written for HarPER’s MAGazinE— 
articles which reveal the latest results of his 
study and observation of many of our four- 
footed friends and show them to be endowed 
with almost human qualities. 


Scientific Advances in Novel Fields 


Popular articles describing the most recent 
developments in science by prominent investiga- 
tors will be a feature of the Magazine. Pror. E. L. 
THORNDIKE, of Columbia University, will describe the tests of human intelli- 
gence which are rapidly being developed to such an extent that we may soon 
be able to gauge the mental capacity of an individual as accurately as his 
blood-pressure. Dr. Joun B. Watson, of Johns Hopkins University, will 
describe the latest discoveries in the field of animal psychology. ELLwoor 
HeENpRIcK will discuss our little understood sense of 
smell and the chemistry of odors. 





Years of My Middle Life 
by W. D. HOWELLS 


Mr. Howe ts’s “Years of My Youth” was a de- 
lightful feature of the Magazine a few years ago. Now 
he is at work on an even more charming series of autobio- 
graphical papers which he calls “Years of My Middle 
Life.” They will appear in the Magazine for 1920. 


A Magazine of Beauty 

No magazine published to-day compares with HarPer’s in beauty of its 
illustrations in color. In order co maintain the high standard already estab- 
lished, Harper’s MaGazinE has retained the services of several of the most 
brilliant artists of the day, among them C. E. Cuamsers, F. WALTER Taytor, 
and E1izABETH SHIPPEN GREEN. There will be splendid examples of their 
work in color in practically every number, with many other exquisite pictures 
in tint and black-and-white by favorite illustrators. 


35 cents a copy $4.00 a year 


Send in your subscription now through your regular news-dealer; or 
the Franklin Square Subscription Agency, New York; or direct to 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Franklin Square New York City 
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The most amazing case yet made against Germany 
is found in the revelations of the man who was 
| the brain of her all-powerful Great General Staff. 


LUDENDORFF’S 
OWN STORY 
By General von Ludendorff 


frankly admits many of the charges that have been made against 
Germany; it sets forth in detail one thing after another which the 
world has suspected but not known; lays bare officially the inside 
facts. 


No book that the war has produced, or probably will pro- 
duce, throws such a clear light on its conduct, and the final outcome. 


And in addition it is a report of the various campaigns by the 
man actually in supreme command of the German armies. 
Ludendorff is admittedly one of the great tacticians produced by 
the war. And he makes clear not only the reasons for German 
success, gradual failure and final disaster, but those back of 
fluctuating Allied fortunes and final Allied victory. ) 








A book of tremendous immediate importance as well as per- 
manent value. A book for every thinking man and woman to 


read and discuss. 


LUDENDORFF’S OWN STORY ; 


Two volumes, many maps and illustrations. $7.50 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BOLSHEVISM 
By John Spargo 
N this new book, John Spargo shows how—and why—unrest 
and radicalism have spread to every land. He explains the 


causes behind the facts we see all about us—how Bolshevism has 


—, 


crept into the schools, the colleges, the churches, the clubs, the 
societies, and into the homes of not only the poor but the rich— 
a heterogeneous mass of people of two extremes: one the sentimen- 
tal rich, self-accusing at the thought of living at the expense of 
the poor. The other with no conscience at all, potential anarch- 
ists, dissatified with everything and everybody. Here is a book 
that interprets the backgrounds of today’s big problems and gives 
a basis of real understanding for tomorrow. Following the suc- 
cess of Mr. Spargo’s earlier book ‘Bolshevism’ we are expecting 
big things of its successor. $1.35 


COMMON SENSE IN LABOR MANAGE- 
MENT By Neil M. Clark 


“TT HAVE tried to bring into clear definition,” says Mr. Clark, “the more im- 
portant relations between employers and employees with an appraisement 

of methods proved successful in harmonizing them. My function has been 
that of a reporter, in large part, for the ideals and policies expressed herein are 
not impractical ideals or policies of mere theory. I have gone to experienced 
) managers for them. My task has been one of selection and formulation.” 
As the editor of System, a magazine devoted to the problems of management, 
Mr. Clark has been in direct touch with the problems themselves and the men 
who are solving them. His book points the way to the realization of happier 
relation between capital and labor. And in a day when high labor turnover 
is being credited by economists with being one of the worst of our industrial 





leakages, it is particularly important to the business man to know what scien- 
. tific progress has been made in meeting that problem by the experiments of 
others. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $4.00 
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THE 
GREAT DESIRE 


By 


THE COTTAGE ~ 
OF DELIGHT 


By 


Alexander Black 


“7 DO not know of any late or earlier 
American fiction, or, for that mat- 
ter, English fiction of so new a depar- 
ture in form and spirit... . A rich 
sense of pervading modernity of the 
whole story is without like experience 
from other fiction. ... I do not know 
better talk in fiction. ... 1 do not 
know the like of it for literary novelty 
and for constancy to a high ideal of 
life and the poetry and truth and 
beauty of it. The book is a strange 
book, and, in spite of every point where 
one might accuse it of fallibility, it has 
the charm of very uncommon power.” 
—William Dean Howells, in N.Y.Times 
“No reader can forget it.” 
—Boston Herald 
“A mighty interesting and unusual 
book.” —Baltimore Sun 
“There can beno doubt as tothe qual- 
ities of his book—a clever and distinc- 
tive novel.”—New York Sun $1.75 


Vill N. Harben 


THE CUP OF FURY 


By Rupert Hughes 


“ta romance of the ship-yards (our 
own Hog Island) is told with a 
wealth of detail by Mr. Hughes, who 
shows not only the wonderful work 
accomplished in a few months by tre- 
mendous energies judiciously applied, 
but mingles with the whirr of swiftly- 
moving wheels of industry the whirr 
of hearts beating for love and victory. 
The story is a big one and is full of the 
spirit that impelled this great nation to 
forego the ways of peace to help check 
the demon that was menacing the 
world. Mr. Hughes has no reason to 
feel that the end of the war will lessen 
the interest of novel readers in “The 
Cup of Fury.”—Philadelphia Record 
“Mr. Hughes is really splendid when 
it comes to Labor, as he knows what 
he is talking about and talks about it 
emphatically and readably. If more 
novelists handled the subject as well, 
the publishers might not fear Labor 
novels so greatly.” —New York Sun 


Illustrated. $1.75 


STRONG book — intensely interesting. 

Incident and chapter are finely dovetailed 
into a novel whose story value is enhanced by 
the vigorous realism of its treatment.” 


—N.Y. Tribune 


“The best of the — or more novels 


that Will N. Harben has given to our ever increasing worl 
It will have a wide appeal.’”’—Boston Herald 


story is intense and dramatic. 


of readers. The 


“The Cottage of Delight” possesses the most complicated plot of all of 
Will N. Harben’s novels, and his practiced hand has unravelled it with much 


dexterity.” —San Francisco Chronicle 


“This is easily Mr. Harben’s best novel, sympathetic, appealing and intense.” 


—Baltimore American 


Frontispiece. $1.60 
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Just Published 





MICHAEL 
FORTH By Mary Johnston 


” IRIAM and I were happy. But still we saw the star— 
some star that drew. Love must go there. Love must 
broaden its beam.” 


“There will still be a ‘then’ and a ‘next.’ How are you going 
you § 
to stop the impetus of you and me?” 


Here are the powerful themes of “Michael Forth’’—love and 
immortality. ‘Lhe strongest of human desires. 


On a large and colorful canvas Miss Johnston paints the story 
of the merging of the Old South into the New and shows how the 
sons of those who fell took up the reins of leadership and worked 
toward the day when Hope should once more be seen in the land. 
Love, Immortality, Romance. $1.75 


THE STRANGERS’ 
BANQUET By Donn Byrne 


ERE is the story of Derrith Keogh, daughter of that old Irish rover of the 

green seas, Shane Butler Keogh, master of ships and men... Of her 
struggle to manage the great shipyard he left her, and stem the rising tide of 
labor discontent. . . . Of an I. W. W. agitator who preached social revolution as 
the prophets of old preached holy wars, and fell at last, his own victim. . 
Of Derry’s brother, and his shallow, vulgar, pretty wife, who flitted mothlike to 
the glitter of Broadway, to fall broken in the flame. . . . And finally of romance 
and life’s fullest realization as they came to Derrith herself. Mr. Byrne’s novel 
has sweep and power and compelling interest: before all it is a big story. $1.75 
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THE RIDER OF THE KING LOG 
By Holman Day 


HOSE who love the outdoors, the simplicity and strength of backwoods 

life, the thrill of great moments in the open, the sound of rushing waters 
bringing their burden of logs to the sorting boom, who feel the pathos of the 
departing Indian, will like ‘The Rider of the King Log.’”—Boston Evening 
Transcript 

““Never has the author’s skill as a word juggler been more surely demon- 
strated and his story will have particular interest in Portland.”—Express 


Advertiser, Portland, Me. $1.75 


S YL VIA & MICHAEL By Compton Mackenzie 


OMPTON MACKENZIE has humor, and he has descriptive powers of 

no mean sort. His characters are notable for their vitality and_ life- 
likeness. . A. very fine piece of work; one that will make a deep 1 eur 
on its readers. ’*__ Baltimore Sun $1.7 


FROM THE LIFE By Harvey O'Higgins 


QANNY HURST, in The New York Sun, says: “It does not particularly mat- 

ter whether or not Harvey O’Higgins has written ‘From the Life’ from the 

life. The point is, he has written life. And with the sure-footed agility of one 
of those Peruvian Mountain llamas that leap from high place to high place with 
rather breath-taking skill and fine scorn and economy of unnecessary delving.” 
Frontispiece. $1.50 


GOING WEST By Basil King 


MESSAGE of comfort and hope to all who have suffered personally; in 
sympathy with the great loss of young lives in the war.’”’—Dallas News 
60 cents 


ROGERS-ISMS By Will Rogers 
The Cowboy Philosopher on the Peace Conference 
The Cowboy Philosopher on Prohibition 


F his last book The Baltimore American says: “This is a second volume of 
the inimitable epigrams of the famous cowboy philosopher. As in his 
previous book, he tackled the problems of the Peace Conference, so here he 
undertakes to solve the many difficulties that remain to be faced since pro- 
hibition came into fashion. His humor will help to do away with many a dry 
moment.” 60 cents each 
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THE PROMISES OF ALICE By Margaret Deiend 
™ S charming and human as any of her ‘Old Chester’ tales, this new story 
“\ by Mrs. Deland, of novelette length, is compact of humor, spiritual 
drama, and New England conscience.”’—New York Times 
Frontispiece. $1.40 


THE CHARM SCHOOL By Alice Duer Miller 


We DE from the humorous aspect of youth, the text is witty to the last degree 
and the character sketching though slight, is as fine as the work in a good 
etching. For pure and unadulterated fun it is not easy to recall a recent 
equal to this story.” —New York Sun Illustrated. $1.40 


THE SOUL SCAR By Arthur B. Reeve 


7 DMIRERS of Mr. Reeve’s Craig Kennedy stories will find the best quali- 
ties of his work in this novel. . . . ‘The Soul Scar’ is calculated to appeal 
to anyone who likes a good detective story.” —New York Tribune $1.60 


THE LITTLE MOMENT OF HAPPINESS 
By Clarence Budington Kelland 


7 R. KELLAND’S book will be found interesting by many readers.’”’”— 
New York Tribune 
“It is a strong story that Clarence Budington Kelland tells—and he tells 
it with a sympathetic understanding of Parisian life and French character that 
makes it worthy of a wide audience at this time.” —Boston Herald 
Frontispiece. $1.60 


POTASH AND PERLMUTTER SETTLE THINGS 


By Montague Glass 
“FTSHERE is a world of sound philosophy mixed with the fun.’”—Boston 


Herald 
“The visit of Abe and Mawruss to the Peace Conference supplies many good 
laughs and a measurable amount of good satire.” —New York Tribune $1.75 


THE YELLOW TYPHOON By Harold MacGrath 
s: OTHING better than ‘The Yellow Typhoon’ has come from the pen of 
Harold MacGrath in recent years.” —Philadelphia Record 


“Mr. MacGrath has not written a better mystery story than this.” —Utica 
Observer $1.60 
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IRELAND’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 
By George Creel 


HE former Chairman of the Committee of Public Information has written 
the full story of Erin’s Seven Century struggle for liberty. In his vivid 
pages he gives for the first time the “inside history” of Home Rule—handles 
the so-called “‘Ulster Problem” in detail, and answers the question, “Can Ire- 
land Stand Alone?” Illustrated. $2.00 I 


BILL SEWALL’S STORY OF T. R. : 
By William Wingate Sewall d 


. & 
With an Introduction by Hermann Hagedorn 7 
oaoaiee . er i 
ILL SEWALL, the guide, who was Colonel Roosevelt’s friend for almost a D 
life-time has made, in his own way, a record of this wonderful friendship. F 
‘This quiet, simple man, from the Maine woods, saw an entirely different side of . 
T. R. to that which will be handed down to history. t 
Illustrated. Post 8vo. Half Cloth. $1.25 I 
a 
THE LIFE OF ARTEMUS WV ARD 
. 
By Don C. Seitz i 
: ; : . . , ! 
MERICA has produced no more interesting figure than the great humorist, 
Artemus Ward (Charles Farrar Browne), who made the whole nation 
laugh at his droll wit. This first biography is so complete and authoritative that 
it may stand as the permanent record of his life and work. Illustrated. $2.00 


eS 


THE YOUNG RUSSIAN CORPORAL 
By Paul Logolevitch 


ERE’S a real story of a real boy who did something big. In a modest yet 
manly way Corporal Paul tells of his experiences both in the war and out 
of it. This brave lad enlisted in the Russian Army, and for his bravery was 
made a corporal, and after many adventures he found himself in the midst of a 
Russian Revolution. Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.35 


THE STORY HISTORY OF FRANCE 
By John Bonner 


R. BONNER tells the story of France from the earliest days down to the 
signing of the armistice—tells it with an emphasis on the human interest 

that makes of the usual dry chronicle of events a living narrative with the fas- 
cination of well-written fiction. The result is a delightful and thoroughly read- 
able book that will appeal as strongly to the general reader as to the student. 
Several hundred illustrations. $1.75 
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A New Kind of Magazine 
2¢ a Copy 


The News in Picture Every Day 


AVING twenty minutes or so to wait for their 
train, the Comptons were idling up and down 
the empty platform 

As Mrs. Compton aimlessly passed the news-stand 
she paused to look over a new and striking publication, 
a daily magazine. 

She purchased a copy, for which she was 
charged the small sum of two cents. After they 
got aboard the train she 
opened her newly _ pur- 
poe magazine and her 
husband 
newspaper 

Soon both were en- 
grossed in what they were 
reading 

After a while 
ton said to his wife, 
“This police strike’ in 
Boston is getting to be 
a serious thing, Dor- 
othy.” 

“I know it is, Char- 
ley,” she replied, “be 
cause I am looking at 


it.’ 

“You're what?” asked 
her puzzled husband. 
“You're looking at it?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I 
am looking at it; see 
these pictures. Here are 
the Harvard students fight- 
ing rioters, here is a big mob looking for 
trouble, here are three policemen braving @ 
big fighting crowd, and here are photographs of the 
Governcr, the Mayor and all the other important 
people concerned.” 

Compton was very much interested in seeing 
the news that interested him most thus shown in 
yicture form, in actual photographs. And _ while 
looking at the pictures he also observed that the 
news was there, too, in type. 

He resumed his newspaper. After a while he 

turned again to hia wife. 


turned to his 


Comp- 








“The old Church of the 
THE NEWS Messiah was about de- 

stroyed by fire yesterday, 
Issued Every Morning {he told her, 
except Sunday, The “Yes,” said Mrs. 
only publication of its |Compton, “here is the 
kind in America. All [photograph of the 
the Interesting News of |blaze, and look, Char- 
the World in Picture }lie, at the picture of 
and Story. Every issue |this poor fireman who 
profusely illustrated in | was injured.” ; 
photographs. The latest “Say,'’ inquired 
news cf sports, mar- |Compton, “what is that 
kets, theatricals and poner you have, let me 
politics, Lively cartoons | look at it.” 
and funny sections, “ht te new,’ Mere. 
New, never-before- |Compton told him, 
rinted fiction by the |[‘“and it is great. It 
st writers, * Best- [comes out every morn- 
Seller” serials with just Jing; J think I will take 
the right amount of [it regularly. It is real- 
story for 48 day's [ly a daily magazine 
reading. Absorbingly in- Jand it is only two 
teresting, helpful and | cents. , ; 
practical departments for “ It gives just the 
women, Every issue [news you want to read 
lively and up to the }|boiled down and it is 
minute, Only two cents | jam full of very interest- 
a& copy. pictures 

“ Charles Compton 





















looked over the paper, The News. He 
brief but thorough surveys of the world’s 
interesting news. He found a _ surprisingly large 
number of pictures; news pictures, photographs 
of prominent men and women of the hour, car- 
toons, and funny pictures He found up - to - the - 
minute sport news of all kinds, and market re- 
ports, and news of the theatre and 
movies. 

And what is 
he found two cracka- 
jack stories; new serials 
by prominent and popular 
autbors. 

Like thousands of others 
Pt have done, Charles Comp- 
" ton decided with his 

wife that they were not 
going to let the little 
matter of two cents 
stand between them and 
this very interestin 
daily newspaper aad 
magazine. They were 
going to take The News 
regularly. 


DON'T PAY UNLESS 
YOU LIKE IT 


found 


most 


interesting 


more, 


The News is the only 
pee of its kind in the 
Inited States. It fills 
both a need and a de- 
sire 

As it is a national 
publication, and in no 
sense a local daily, we want.to secure for it a national 
circulation. No matter where you live, you will find 
The News interesting. ; ‘ 

We believe that every one who takes it a little while 
will want it all the time, 

So we are willing, for a very short time, to make 
you a very unusual offer. f you wi'l send the 
coupon now (without any money) we will send you 
The News every day for two months. At the 
end of that time you can do just as you please. 
You can send us $1.00 if you have enjoyed The 
News; or if you have not liked it you need not 
pay us a cent. 3 

There are absolutely no strings to this offer. You 
yourself decide at the end of two months whether or 
not you shall pay. 

The regular prices for The News are 75c a month, 
2c a copy. Send the coupon today. Your name will 
be instantly placed on the mailing list for two full 
months. 








THE NEWS, 

25 City Hall Place, New York, 
Send me the next 5! iasues of The News —two full 
months. At the end of that time I will pay you 
vour apecial cut-rate introductory price cf 81.00 if 
I like the paper. If I do not like The News, u 
is understood that I am to pay you nothing. 











Books by Albert Bigelow Paine 
MARK TWAIN—A Biography 


The life of America’s great laughing philosopher. An 
intimate picture of his life and time. Full of letters, anec- 
dotes, and pictures. The New York Evening Post in a 
review said: “It will live as long as any of Mark Twain’s 
own books. 


Uniform trade edition, octavo, red cloth, illustrated 


3 vols. (in a box) ....price $4.50 
Library edition, red and gold, on’ tops, illustrated | 
3 vols. (in a box) ae 6.00 


MARK TWAIN'S LETTERS 2 Vols. 


Trade edition ; a 4.00 
Library edition en ee 5.00 
De Luxe edition ‘ bi 10.00 





Mark Twain and his biographer at billiards. 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF MARK TWAIN 


For readers of all ages. Written with all the sympathy and humor of the larger work. Beautifully 
CME NONE 6c: sin: s's Were satereniacioos opateheaeec creas 


BOOKS OF RECREATION 


Mr. Paine’s books of travel and camp-life, full of humor and picturesque information, have had always a 
steady sale, and are read and reread by every lover of nature and human nature in and out of doors. 


DWELLERS IN ARCADY. The story of an abandoned farm. Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty... .° $1.50 
THE TENT-DWELLERS is a humorous story of camping with “Eddie” in Nova Scotia; of wandering 


away into the wilderness in canoes, on a delightful fishing and exploring trip.................... 1.60 
THE SHIP-DWELLERS (a voyage to the Mediterranean). Humorous, poetic, instructive... .... 1.60 
FROM VAN-DWELLER TO COMMUTER. A story of flat and suburban life; humor 7 humanity. 1.60 
PEANUT: The Story of a Boy. A heart-tale of a little lad’s long journey............ fae aes 


THOMAS NAST: His Period and His Pictures 


The story of America’s first and foremost cartoonist; the man who originated all the symbols; whose 
pictures elected presidents and BROKE UP THE TWEED RING! 


More than four hundred reproductions of Nast’s choicest work. Large octavo. Buckram and gold........ price $2.50 
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The 
of the Copybook “Maxims. 


By hudyaro Kuplin g 


S I pass through my incarnations in every age and race, 

I make my proper prostrations to the Gods of the Market Place; 
Peering through reverent fingers, I watch them flourish and fall, 
And the Gods of the Copybook Maxims, I notice, outlast them all. 


We were living in trees when they met us. They showed us each in turn 
That Water would certainly wet us as Fire would certainly burn: 

But we found them lacking in Uplift, Vision, and Breadth of Mind, 

So we left them to teach Gorillas while we followed the March of Mankind. 


We moved as the Spirit listed. They never altered their pace, 

Being neither Cloud nor Wind borne like the Gods of the Market Place, 

But they always caught up with our progress, and usually word. would come 

That a tribe had been wiped off its ice-field or Creation crashed at Rome. 
Copyright, 1919, by Rudyard Kipling 
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With the Hopes that our World is built on they were utterly out of touch. 
They denied the Moon was Stilton, they denied she was even Dutch. 

They denied that Wishes were horses; they denied that a Pig had Wings. 
So we worshiped the Gods of the Market Who promised these beautiful things. 





When the Cambrian marshes were forming, they promised perpetual peace, 
They swore, if we gave them our weapons, that the wars of the tribes would cease. 
And when we disarmed they sold us and delivered us bound to our foe 

And the Gods of the Copybook Maxims said:—* Stick to the Devil you know.” 






On the first Feminian Sandstones we were promised the Fuller Life 
(Which started by loving our neighbor and ended by loving his wife) 

Till our women had no more children and the men lost reason and faith, 

And the Gods of the Copybook Maxims said:—** The Wages of Sin is Death.” 


In the Carboniferous Epoch we were promised abundance for all, 

By robbing selected Peter to pay for collective Paul; 

And, though we had plenty of money, there was nothing our money would buy. 
And the Gods of the Copybook Maxims said:—‘“Jf you don’t work you die.” 


Then the Gods of the Market tumbled, and their smooth-tongued Wizards withdrew, 
And the hearts of the meanest were humbled and began to believe it was true 
That All is not Gold that Glitters, and Two and Two make Four 

And the Gods of the Copybook Maxims limped up to explain it once more! 


As it will be in “The Future,” it was at the birth of Man— 

There are only four things certain since the Larger Primates began: 
That the Dog returns to his Vomit and the Sow returns to hgr Mire, 
And the burnt Fool’s bandaged finger goes wabbling back to the fire. 


And after this is accomplished, and the brave new world begins 

Where all men insist on their merits and no one desists from his sins, 
As surely as Water will wet us, as surely as Fire will burn, 

The Gods of the Copybook Maxims with terms and slaughters return! 
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BY EDMUND 


Of the American Muse 


F you follow the equator across Brit- 
ish East Africa to where it crosses the 
northern slopes of the great snow moun- 
tain of Kenia and strike northward at 
this point one degree, you will arrive at 
a gigantic kopje rising sheer on all sides 
out of a low sand desert; this is Lolo- 
lokwi, the unknown. There remain to- 
day in Africa few spots indeed yet un- 
trodden by that wandering animal, the 
white man. The elephant-hunter and 
the sportsman have pried into our very 
last frontiers in equatorial Africa, and, 
so far as concerns the mere leaving of 
pedal impressions, have done a very 
thorough job. I was fortunate enough a 
few years ago to discover a wee bit of 
country which, by its peculiar geograph- 
ical position and the arid, forbidding 
nature of the desert surrounding it, had 
remained aloof from the touch of even a 
single white man. The few sportsmen 
who have braved the heat of the desert 
region lying between the northern Guaso 
Nyiro River and Mount Marsabit have 
beheld far to the west of the trail leading 
to Marsabit a great table mountain ris- 
ing three thousand feet above the sandy 
scrub-clad plain. On the 
mountain looms up as a mammoth 
monolith of granite (gneiss) rock without 
apparent break on its smooth perpen- 
dicular sides. It is a veritable Rock of 
Gibraltar dominating this equatorial 
desert. The summit is a broad, perfectly 
level stretch of forested country lying at 
an altitude of some six thousand feet, 
at which height it receives considerably 
more moisture than the desert plain at 
its base. 
To the Samburu tribe who pasture 
their flocks at its base at rare intervals 
after the short rainy season the moun- 
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tain is known as Lololokwi, “the head- 
land.”” The level summit, which covers 
an area of a dozen square miles or so, 
drops off sheer to the plain on all sides 
save the northern end, where the pre- 
cipitous sides are broken by a shallow 
ravine which bisects the mountain in a 
transverse direction. The bed of this 
ravine offers the only available avenue 
of ascent. I learned from one of my 
Wakamba gun-bearers that the moun- 
tain held no human inhabitants and that 
there were no natives in the district who 
were acquainted with routes and water- 
holes in the surrounding desert. Death 
in the desert by thirst is no inviting 
prospect, and it was quite obvious that 
we could never reach the mountains 
without the guidance of some person 
who knew the location and nature of the 
desert springs. During the days we were 
within sight of the mountain I cast 
longing eyes at its forest-crowned sum- 
mit and speculated upon the number of 
unknown species of animals it might 
harbor. The desire to explore Lolo- 
lokwi obsessed me, and finally, some 
weeks later, the opportunity of fulfilling 
my desire presented itself. One day 
there wandered into my camp, on his 
return from this very region, an old: 
friend, Percival, whom I had met several 
years previously in Nairobi. By profes- 
sion he was a game-ranger, but at heart 
a naturalist who knew every bird note 
and bird from Mombasa to Uganda. 
As a protector of game animals he dis- 
played an interest in the habits and clas- 
sification of his charges far in excess 
of the zeal which he exhibited in bringing 
the crimes of over-zealous sportsmen to 
the notice of his superiors in office. 
Percival had not visited Lololokwi, 
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A day later we were packed 
up and ready to start across 
the desert. My outfit con- 
sisted of twenty porters of 
the Meru tribe from the lower 
slopes of Mount Kenia, who 
carried food and outfit, five 
gun-bearers and trappers of 
the Wakamba tribe who were 
old friends of mine and as 
good as gold, and a Swahili 
tent boy and cook. Percival 
traveled light, as he was to 
return in a few days, and his 
outfit consisted only of three 
laden porters, one personal 
boy, and a gun-bearer. 
Before us lay a twenty- 
mile stretch of scrub-covered 
desert 
the first water-hole near the 
base of Mount Guargues 
could be reached. Night 
travel across tropical deserts 
is always preferable, the 
night being cooler and the 
danger from sunstroke elimi- 
nated; but there was no track 
for us to follow, so the best 
we could do was to start in 
the late afternoon at four 
o'clock and travel until sun- 
We 





to be crossed before 





set toward our goal. 





THE PEAK OF MOUNT KENIA, TAKEN 


but he had passed by its base and 
camped for several days on a neighbor- 
ing mountain, Guargues, which he told 
me held several springs of good water 
and could be easily ascended. During 
dinner we talked over his recent journey 
through the little-known desert, and I 
mentioned my ambition to reach Lolo- 
lokwi. He very generously offered to 
guide me himself to Guargues and then 
leave with me his Masai guide, who had 
taken him safely through the desert. 
Luck was not only with me; it had 
taken possession of me! 


AT AN 
ALTITUDE OF FOURTEEN THOUSAND FEET 


made camp the first night on 
the sandy plain at a spot 
where darkness overtook us. 
The water in our canteens, 
which we had brought from 
the river, carried us through the first 
night. 

We abandoned the usual precautions 
taken in Africa and slept in the open 
with naught but the sky above us, and 
before turning in set our alarms for a 
start at break of day. Breaking camp in 
the dark is not wholly without joy in 
Africa, for it is then cool and a bracing 
effect is felt. We took our breakfast by 
the light of a lantern and finished just as 
the dawn was “coming up like thunder.” 
In the distance the grunting ofa lion 
could be heard, a low, complaining sound 
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different from his earth-shaking 
To the hardened African traveler, 
such sounds are not worthy of 
comment, no more so than the caroling 
of birds at home. As soon as it was light 
enough we got under way and headed 
straight for the peak of Guargues. It 
was delightfully cool in the beginning, 
but within an hour and a half the sun 
and heat were pouring down on us; still 
we plodded onward until 9.30 and then 
took a short rest on the open plains, as 
no shade trees grew here. 

Leading the way for us across the 
desert strode Kinani, at the head of our 
small column, as dignified 
ever graced Africa. Kinani was a mem- 
ber of the aristocratic Masai race who, 
until the advent of the British, were the 
lords of equatorial Africa. He held him- 
self aloof from our Meru porters, and the 
Wakamba gun-bearers as well, but in 
bearing was courteous and very solici- 
tous of the personal comfort of the white 
men, to whom he always accorded first 
place. He was as thoughtful of our com- 
fort as a good host, and at each halting- 
place picked out for us the most desir- 
able seats in the shadiest places and 
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called up the canteen-bearers so that we 
could quench our thirst. The Wakam- 
bas, who were old friends of mine, re- 
sented his being so officious, and baited 
him in various ways. He amused them 
immensely by his peculiarly droll into- 
nation of the name Lo-lo-lo-kwi, which 
he always pronounced very broad and 
with great gravity. By the simple trick 
of mispronouncing the name, the Wa- 
kambas never failed to induce the old 
man to repeat the word with even 
greater care, which set them in roars of 
laughter, but his dignity remained un- 
shaken. 

The local government, just to keep up 
its dignity of office, collects annually a 
hut tax of a few rupees for each native 
hut within its administered territory. 
This year Kinani, who had _ settled 
among the Meru dwelling on the north- 
east slopes of Kenia, had found himself 
shy the rupees, so he had 
come on a snuff-selling expedition with 
us among the Samburu tribe living in the 
deserts through which we were then 
traveling. The Samburu are really a part 
of the great Masai tribe, with whom 
they agree in language, physical appear- 
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ance, and pastoral occupation, and 
Kinani was accepted as one of them and 
was allowed to pass freely through their 
country. If you have ever met a perfect 
gentleman of the wilderness you will 
know what a delightful old chap Kinani 
was. Later, when we became better 
acquainted, he re- 

counted to me his 


ourselves in the possession of an army of 
driver ants. These murderous little 
fiends are carnivorous and attack any 
animal they find in their path. Being no 
respecters of persons, they had fastened 
their great jaws into our white skins and 
were industriously tugging away, tear- 
ing out tiny pieces for 
their own consump- 








past, which had been 
quite stormy. It seems 
that his original home 
had been with his tribe 
near Nairobi, now the 
flourishing little capi- 
tal of Brit is h East 
Africa. By some mis- 
fortune he had been 
implicated, with sev- 
eral of his tribesmen, 
in the murder of a 
white man and had to 
flee the country to 
avoid arrest. Meru at 
that time was little 
known to the admin- 
istration, and in this 
remote district he had 
settled among an agri- 
cultural people and 
married a Meru wife. 
He had assumed the 
name Kinani, which is 
of Kikuyu origin, to 








tion. The rapidity of 
our movements in rid- 
ding ourselves of these 
fiery little devils is be- 
yond description. The 
driver, or army, ants 
travel in great armies 
leading a nomadic, 
restless life, and quite 
lack any sentiment re- 
garding a home or nest. 
Any living creature 
which cannot escape 
them is devoured, and 
I have often found in 
my traps nothing but 
the skeletons of the 
rodents they had con- 
tained, left clean and 
white by these vora- 
cious Insects, which 
had departed after de- 
vouring every particle 
of flesh. 


We had no sooner 








disguise himself fur- 
ther. No word had 
reached him from his 
brother or family for many years, and 
he requested me to seek them out on my 
return to Nairobi and inform them of his 
present home. 

Late in the afternoon we reached the 
southern slopes of Mount Guargues and 
made camp in a ravine where water was 
found in a series of pools in the rocky 
bed. We were tired out and it was al- 
most dark, so we did not pitch our tents, 
but set up our beds beneath the shade 
of some large fig-trees growing by the 
side of the water. About midnight our 
slumbers were broken by a hundred 
stings and both Percival and I found 


THE WIFE OF A WAKAMBA CHIEF 


fallen to sleep again, 
after building a barri- 
cade of wood ashes 
around our beds, which effectually keeps 
the ants out, than a new source of trou- 
ble befell us. 

The fig-trees beneath which we rested 
bore ripe figs the size and shape of the 
domestic sort so dear to us in our child- 
hood, and equally dear to a species of 
fruit-bat which came nightly to feed on 
them. The bats fluttering overhead were 
busily engaged in tearing open the fruit 
and feeding on the luscious pulp, but in 
carrying on their operations they con- 
tinually showered down on us parts of 
the fruit which were inedible, and occa- 
sionally whole figs as well. Although our 
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slumbers were broken again, the pres- 
ence. of fruit-bats was not wholly dis- 
pleasing to us and we were soon in 
action with our shot-guns, collecting 
specimens for the mammal collection we 
were gathering for the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. After a few of the bats had 
fallen victims to our shots in the dark, 
the others departed and we spent the 
rest of the night in blissful oblivion. 
The next day we ascended the rugged 
sides of Mount Guargues, making our 
way up the dry bed of a narrow rocky 
ravine. By nightfall we were well into 
the luxuriant forest which clothes its 
summit and we pitched camp at seven 
thousand feet altitude, under some fine 
large yew-trees near a small stream of 
running 


water. The only large game 


animals in the forest were the Cape 
buffaloes—huge black beasts possessing 


great strength and courage. When an- 
gered, they are quite as dangerous as 
lions. We did not molest them, however, 
as our quest was for unknown species 
inhabiting the forest. The desert ele- 
phants, for some unknown reason, do not 
haunt the forest, but prefer to dwell in 
the torrid heat of the bush-covered re- 
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gion of the foot-hills. Owing to his duties 
as game-ranger, Percival could remain 
only two days with me, and then he 
departed for the Guaso Nyiro and Nai- 
robi, leaving me on the cool summit of 
Guargues amid the 
Herds of the great olive-gray baboons 
came daily to some rocky ledges near by 


burning desert. 


and barked at our camp or amused us 
by the hour with their droll domestic 
scenes and their wonderful organization. 
Each baboon knew his place in the troop, 
knew what liberties he dare take with 
any other member, so that everything in 
baboondom seemed to us well-regulated 
and harmonious. At times the black- 
and-white forest apes, or colobus, were 
seen swinging through the tree-tops, but 
they were shy and showed no such in- 
telligent curiosity in us as the baboons 
displayed. The colobus are at all times 
a stupid forest folk, and in captivity are 
invariably morose and unfriendly. 
During my fortnight’s stay on Guar- 
gues I sent Kinani across the desert to 
Lololokwi, where he was to spy out a 
means of and the location of 
water-holes on the summit at which we 
could camp. He preferred to go alone, as 
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OUR GUN-BEARERS AND TRAPPERS 


AFTER A SUCCESSFUL LION HUNT 
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he knew the Samburu tongue and could 
make his peace with any of these tribes- 
men, 
animals he went armed with the long, 
thin-bladed Masai spear, a most for- 
midable weapon which could be thrust 


For protection against predatory 


clear through any large carnivorous ani- 
mal with facility. True to his word, 
Kinani returned to my camp and re- 
ported finding two water-holes on the 
summit, situated in the forested coun- 
try, and, best of all, a possible route up 
the mountain for our safari. I was in 
great luck again and could now explore 
this unknown territory. 

Two days after Kinani’s return we 
moved our camp down the mountain- 
side and retraced our steps to the water- 
hole, which reminded us painfully of our 
recent battles with the ants and the 
bats. There were further exploits at this 
very spot in store for us. During our 
first night in camp we were serenaded 
by one of the most vociferous leopards 
which has ever entertained the lonely 
traveler in Africa! This brute prowled 
about in the blackness of the night not 
more than a few hundred yards away 
and gave tongue to a most amazing 
series of blood-curdling howls in every 
known key. What the row was all about 
we never learned, but the beast seemed 
to have a most extraordinary tale to tell. 
At length we were so annoyed by the 
noise that I went out armed with a rifle 
and a lantern to shine the brute and 
bag it if possible; but Felis pardus was 
quite skilful at playing the game of hide- 
and-seek and I never quite caught sight 
of him. The next morning a small party 
of Wandorobos came to our camp, bear- 
They 
were well acquainted with the leopard 
which had annoyed us during the night, 
and said he occasionally came to their 
kraal and killed a goat, but that he was 
so crafty they could never catch him. 
Learning that he was fond of goats, I 
bought a small kid from the Wandorobos 
and used it as a live bait for my large 
steel traps, which I set in the hope of 
catching the leopard. He came promptly 


ing a pot of honey as a present. 
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that night after the traps were baited 
and took away the kid without springing 
the traps, although I had cunningly 
buried them on either side of the pen in 
which the kid was kept. The kid, how- 
ever, although lost to us, had a gocd 
effect on the leopard and appeased both 
his appetite and his vocal ambitions. We 
slept peacefully that night. 

A stretch of some fifteen miles of low, 
sandy desert lay between the base of 
Mount Guargues and Lololokwi, which 
during daylight was an inferno of heat 
very distressing to our weak Meru por- 
ters. We accordingly set out at mid- 
night to cross the desert. The way led 
down the dry rocky bed of a mountain 
stream lined by bushes and small trees, 
and then out onto the sandy desert. 
Kinani led the way and I followed him, 
accompanied by the Wakamba = gun- 
then came the Meru porters 
with the loads of camyp equipment and 
food, and bringing up the rear was Zingi, 
carrying one of my rifles and performing 
the important duty of preventing any 
straggling of the column. To prevent 
this taking place in the dark we had to 
keep in close touch with one another. 

The desert harbors a few hardy rhinos, 
but we were fortunate enough not to 
encounter any of these animated batter- 
ing-rams which have the speed of a 
horse and the temper of a wasp. At 
three in the morning we had crossed the 
desert and reached the base of Lolo- 
lokwi, where we rested. 

When daylight broke we found our- 
selves at the mouth of a brush-choked 
ravine which reached precipitously up- 
ward to the saddle at the north end of 
Lololokwi. Our only route through the 
dense bush led along the paths made by 
rhinos which ascended the mountain at 
this point to quench their thirst at the 
springs on the plateau. Where the bush 
was tall the rhinos had made tunnels 
through it, and at such places the over- 
hanging branches had to be cut away 
by the gun-bearers with their swordlike 
bush-knives, so that the porters, who 
invariably carry their loads balanced on 


bearers; 
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their heads, could 
pass. Our Meru por- | 
ters here proved their 
mettle and were an 
agreeable surprise to 
us. On the desert 
march they had lagged 
shamefully behind the 
few Swahili porters in 
the safari, but in the 
steep climb up the 
mountain - side they 
showed themselves 
much stronger than 
their rivals and easily 
outpaced them in our 
scramble to the 
plateau. This superi- 
ority in climbing was 
doubtless due to the 
hilly nature of their 
home district lying on 
the northeast slopes of 
Mount Kenia. On the 
plateau we rested and 
reveled in the grand 
view of the desert 
spread out below us. 
The day after we 
established camp some 
of our Wandorobo 
friends called on us 
with a further offering 
of honey. They had 
followed us over from 
Guargues and taken 














advantage of our pres- 
ence to secure protec- 
tion from possible en- 
counters with the 
Samburu, who many years before had 
driven them from Lololokwi, in the for- 
ests of which they had once dwelt. At 
present the forest trees held great stores 
of honey which had accumulated during 
the years of their exile, and now they 
had returned with us to gather the crop. 
As Lololokwi is flat-topped without 
secure hiding-places and with but two 
or three springs, the Samburu had little 
difficulty in banishing the Wandorobos, 


who were a constant menace to their 
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THE MOUNTAIN LOOMS UP AS A MAMMOTH MONOLITH 


OF GRANITE ROCK 


flocks. The honey which the Wando- 
robos presented to me was a blackish 
mixture of fluid, comb, bees, and bee 
bread, and quite waxy or polleny in 
taste, so I passed the gourds of honey on 
to the Wakamba gun-bearers, who were 
delighted with the mixture. 

After a search of a few days for game, 
I discovered that there were only two 
species of antelope inhabiting the moun- 
tain-top, one the dik-dik and the other 
the rock-loving klippspringer. The lat- 
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ter proved to be a distinct, new species, 
differing from the well-known klipp- 
springer of equatorial East Africa by 
the absence of horns in the female. 
The klippspringers are bush-feeding or 
browsing animals, and on this account 
I examined the stomachs of those shot 
to discover their food 
habits. [wassurprised 
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stopped short, expecting to see a rhino 
coming our way. Finally Kinani and the 
gun-bearers grew much excited and 
shouted to me, “Simba tatu!” (Three 
lions!”’), and almost at the same instant 
I saw a lion down one of the narrow 
rhino trails, peering at me, some thirty 
yards away. I reached 
for my rifle, but the 





to find that the leaves 
and twigs of a bush of 
the genus Strychnos 
were their commonest 
plant food. From 
plants of the genus 
Strychnos the deadly 
drug strychnine is 
obtained, but what- 
ever poison the species 
which grew on Lolo- 
lokwi contained, the 
klippspringers had 
acquired immunity, 
perbaps through long 
use. The dik-dik is a 
diminutive antelope 
and specialized to a 
life in the desert, 
where it lives inde- 
pendent of water. 
Some few other ante- 
lope which live in the 
African deserts have 








gun-bearer had been 
overcome by his ex- 
citement and_ bolted 
with the gun in an 
endeavor to get a shot 
at one of the beasts. 
Old Kinani shared in 
the excitement, and I 
saw him dashing to the 
summit of a pile of 
large boulders, from 
the summit of which 
he bravely waved his 
spear. 

The lions, however, 
kept their temper, and 
finally all three of them 
moved off down the 
ravine without my 
being able to get in a 
single shot with the 
rifle. In the thick 
cover surrounding the 
spring we had almost 








acquired a similar im- 
munity from thirst, 
but most of the game 
animals in the desert require some water 
and are in the habit of visiting water- 
holes or streams daily to drink. 

A few days after my arrival on Lolo- 
lokwi, Kinani guided me over to another 
spring which he had discovered a fort- 
night previously on his first visit. This 
water-hole was situated in a_ bushy, 
grass-clad ravine and we approached it 
through such cover, Kinani leading the 
way, carrying his spear, and I, armed 
with a shot-gun, following closely on his 
heels, and behind me a gun-bearer with 
my rifle. Suddenly, when within thirty 
yards of the water, we were saluted by 
a series of sharp grunting barks and we 


A YOUTH OF THE WANDOROBO TRIBE 


stepped on the lions, 
which were peacefully 
slumbering after 
quenching their thirst at the spring, to 
which they resorted daily for water. On 
the plains three thousand feet below they 
hunted zebra and the larger antelope 
nightly for food. After the excitement 
had subsided I gained possession of my 
rifle and we followed down the ravine, 
hoping to see the lions, but we failed to 
raise them again. That night I set a 
large steel trap near the spring, and in 
the morning, when we approached the 
place, the deep growls of a lion told us 
that one of the kings was very much 
attached to the spot. I approached cau- 
tiously, for a lion attached to a six- 
pound trap and very much annoyed by 
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the incumbrance is a very dangerous 
foe. Furthermore, | knew he might be 
caught by only a toe or two, as a lion’s 
paw is actually larger than the wolf- 
trap which held him. I had caught sev- 
eral lions previously in traps of the same 
small size, in each case by their toes only. 
I finally obtained a clear view of the 
lion down one of the avenues through 
the bush as he was standing with one 
fore paw in the trap. A shot through 
his shoulders from my .405 rifle killed 
him almost instantly. He was a full- 
grown lion, but without a mane, and 
his two companions were apparently his 
own age, perhaps brothers, for lions 
often associate in family parties. The 
trap had taken firm hold of a single toe 
just posterior to the great ball near the 
tip, but one supreme effort on his part 
would have freed him. He was, how- 
ever, too cautious to go through with 
the operation of losing even a single toe 
for freedom. That night the remaining 
two lions came to the spring at camp 
and drank under our very noses, owing 
to the mishap of their companion at the 
other spring. They never again returned 
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but abandoned Lolo- 
The lion is a beast 


to either spring, 
lokwi that night. 
possessing real intelligence, and this one 
instance of capture at the spring was 
sufficient to them a 
dread of the locality. 

I had determined to explore the whole 
tableland of Lololokwi, so the day after 
the lion adventure I set out with Kinani 
and two gun-bearers for the northwest- 
ern edge of the plateau. The route lay 
through a meadow covered at this season 


vive wholesome 


by a luxuriant growth of dry grass. No 
grass-feeding antelope or native cattle 
had grazed here for many 
there were no signs of human habitation 


vears, for 


or of wild game of large size, except 
rhinos. At the northwest the 
plateau breaks off abruptly in a wall of 
The country here is bush- 


edge 


great cliffs. 
covered and parklike, being interspersed 
by open glades, in one of which we spied 
a herd of fifteen bush-pigs. Bush-pigs 
are seldom bagged by the sportsman in 
Africa, and our desire to add some of the 
members of this herd to our collection 
raised our excitement to the heart-break- 
ing pitch. Bush-pigs are cautious, alert 











A SAND RIVER OF THE MARSABIT DESERT LINED BY 
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Running water occurs in these rivers only at rare intervals of sev- 
eral years following cloud bursts in the mountains at their source 











brutes, and have a disappointing habit 
of dashing for cover at the least alarm. 
They are really a nocturnal and forest- 
hunting species as well, so it is only on 
rare occasions that they are seen in the 
open during daylight. I dared not expose 
myself, for fear of being detected, but 
I could see that the herd was composed 
of pigs of various ages, ranging from the 
bright sorrel red of the young, which 
resemble in color their relative, the Red 
River hog of the Congo Basin, to the 
black coloration of the adults. I picked 
out a large one and fired at his shoulder, 
and he bolted away, hard hit. The whole 
herd was stampeded by this shot, and 
charged about aimlessly, trying to locate 
the danger-point. Some of them bolted 
for the near-by bush, but before they 
all disappeared I had time to get in a 
few running shots, but with no evident 
success. An examination of the ground 
after they had all cleared showed a blood 
spoor leading down into a bushy ravine. 
We followed the spoor into a dense patch 
of the wicked sansevieria, amid the dag- 
ger-like spikes of which we had to walk 
very gingerly to avoid being wounded. 
The sansevieria is allieal to the aloes and 
century plants, and each plant consists 
of a rosette of stout spikes radiating from 
a center, giving them a perfect defense 
on all sides. Like the century-plant, the 
sansevieria is a valuable fiber plant, the 
fibers being contained in the spiked 
leaves, which are from one to two feet in 
length. We found the pig I had first 
fired at dead amid this treacherous 
growth, and the gun-bearers bore his 
body out to an open space where we 
could examine our prize in comfort. He 
was a fine adult specimen, bearing a thin 
coat of long, stiff black hair, with some 
whitish markings on the throat and rings 
about the eves and tassels at the tips of 
long, slender, faleate ears. As a pig he 
was rather ornate and physically he was 
built for speed, like our razor-backs of 
the sunny South. 

The Wakambas, in prowling about, 
searching for new trapping-grounds, had 
discovered an unknown spring south of 
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camp some two miles, and to this spot 
we moved our camp. The way led 
through the forest and gradually up- 
ward, so that at the spring we had in- 
creased our altitude some seven hundred 
feet. Our spring was a muddy pool of 
water lying in a rocky ledge cut out by 
a stream, and rhino paths were the only 
definite roads leading to it. Near by 
grew several fine clove-trees bearing 
great crowns of dark-green foliage, and 
beneath their shade we pitched our tents. 

Upon some of the open downs of 
Lololokwi I met occasionally colonies 
of social mongooses traveling about in 
herds of ten to twenty individuals. 
When pursued they betook themselves, 
after a short run, to any convenient bur- 
rows for refuge, and on two occasions 
I saw snakes of moderate size come 
to the surface and hurry away, appar- 
ently escaping from their unwelcome 
presence, 

We had only half explored the plateau 
during our ten days’ stay, but the por- 
ters and gun-bearers were down to their 
last posho, or ration of food (rice). I 
therefore determined to send at once 
half the porters for food to the nearest 
villages, some three days’ trek south 
toward Mount Kenia. There was with 
me a Wakamba, Methu by name, who 
had both ability and truculence, and to 
him I intrusted the task of bringing food 
at the earliest possible moment to his 
own tribesmen, the gun-bearers, and the 
remaining Merus. He was pleased with 
his mission, for his overbearing nature 
could now indulge itself in a petty way 
on the meek Merus. Armed with the 
necessary rupees and a note from me 
stating his mission to any British officer 
he might meet, he set off with his bur- 
denless and foodless caravan. I had 
employed Methu for two years and 
found him faithful to me, but constantly 
in rows with his own tribesmen, and at 
times I had even to shield him from the 
wrath of white men. He had talents 
beyond the average native and as a 
guide he was a shining light, not only 
among such stupid woodcraft folk as the 
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Swahilis, but even among his own tribes- 
men. Hard as nails and stubborn as a 
Chinaman, I knew he could be successful 
if he wished, and return to us without 
losing the way. 

During the five days in which the 
men waited for this rascal’s return they 
consumed the last of their rice and were 
down to a diet of honey, which they 
gathered in the forest. There were no 
game animals of any size to be obtained 
on the plateau except possibly rhinos, 
but I hesitated hunting this beast be- 
cause we were really in a reserved area. 
My own food consisted of tinned goods 
from Europe and America, and, although 
sufficient for a fortnight for me, would 
not have lasted the men more than a 
day. It seemed fairer and wiser to send 
them all back to Kenia for food while I 
waited on the mountain alone for their 
return. The Wakamba_ gun-bearers, 
however, would not hear of abandoning 
me, but generously offered to remain 
while one of their number, Zingi, and 
all the remaining Meru porters returned. 
I was so anxious to remain ten days 
longer and finish my work that I decided 
to take what little risk there might be 
in living alone on Lololokwi rather than 
return now. It was a matter of great 
satisfaction to me to have my old 











friends, the Wakambas, stick to the last. 
I had felt confident that they would 
follow me anywhere in Africa, into any 
danger, but to receive real proof of it 
cemented our friendship. 

In the short space of three days Zingi 
returned, much to our surprise, with all 
the Meru porters, bringing food (beans) 
which he had recerved from Methu at 
the Guaso Nyiro River, to which point 
that truculent tribesman had trekked on 
his return journey to us. He had fallen 
sick with fever at this point and could 
go no farther, so Zingi made all speed 
with the posho back to our hungry men 
on Lololokwi. The Wakambas, who had 
remained with me and had existed for 
six days on a diet of honey solely, fell 
upon the beans with the speed of hungry 
wolves. These were hustled into their 
cooking-pots, which were soon boiling 
merrily over the camp-fires, while their 
owners sat about in a group, munching 
some pieces of dried mutton which Zingi 
had thoughtfully acquired from some 
Samburu herdsmen at the river. The 
long watch which the cooking of beans 
required was at last ended, and the men 
gathered in groups about the steaming 
bean-pots, some dishing their portions 
out into small bowls first; but most of 
them were innocent of even such a simple 
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dining implement, and used their hands 
to convey the food to their mouths. The 
African can live in perfectly good health 
and do hard manual labor daily on 
a single sort of vegetable food. A 
straight diet of either rice, beans, maize, 
bananas, cassava, or millet will cause 
him to thrive and live contentedly as 
long as you supply him with so simple a 
mess. Such an achievement of simplicity 
in diet would be as far beyond the 
average white man’s ability to survive 
as though he attempted to nourish him- 
self on water only. The whole fault 
apparently lies with our rearing. Had 
we never in our youth been indulged in 
the pleasures of a mixed diet, our diges- 
tive systems would never have been 
corrupted into demanding a variety of 
food; but, once the habit of a mixed 
diet is established, there can be no com- 
plete reversion to the simple diet. 

Is there any land so woefully neutral 
as to lack a defensive perfume—that is, 
if we regard perfume as being a mere 
matter of scent? In Africa one of the 
standard-bearers of intensified perfume 
is the zorilla, a small carnivorous animal. 
His appearance is alarmingly black and 
white, and any one who is familiar with 
our own cherished fur-bearer, the skunk, 
would put the zorilla under suspicion at 
a glance. Dolo, one of my Wakamba 
trappers, during the very last days of 
our stay on Lololokwi captured one of 
these interesting animals by the foot in 
a steel trap. It was a rare specimen, and 
he proudly and bravely brought it to 
camp and laid it at my feet. Fortunately 
the little beast had expended its defen- 
sive perfume on Dolo, so we were spared 
any further decorations. The scent is 
very skunklike, but the animal is thor- 
oughly honest and is very skunklike in 
coloration, being striped black on a 
broad white ground, and, furthermore, 
it has the short legs and robust alder- 


manic physique and slow, deliberate 
movements of that animal. This speci- 
men proved to be a new species, so I 
named it after Dolo, who had paid for 
the honor with his social position. He 
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was banished from camp for a day, dur- 
ing which period he burned his simple 
garments and returned to a state of 
nature. When he came back to us he was 
less zorilla and less of a butt to his fel- 
lows, which restored his peace of mind. 
At last the day for leaving our newly 
discovered bit of wilderness arrived and 
we packed our camp equipment, traps, 
and specimens. I was pleased with our 
natural-history results, which had been 
directed largely to the collecting of mam- 
mals. There were some forty-five dif- 
ferent species of this class in our collec- 
tion from Guargues and Lololokwi, fif- 
teen of which were new to science. Be- 
sides the new species of klippspringer 
and zorilla which have been mentioned, 
I had secured as new a genet cat, several 
shrews, a weird-looking crested rodent, 
Lophiomys, and several smaller rodents 
and bats. Birds of many species were 
seen in the forest and collected. One of 
the familiar ones was a_slate-colored 
robin in size like our own, which came 
daily to the springs at our camp to 
drink. A small purple weaver-bird, 
known as the animated plum, was an- 
other one of our visitors. Sun-birds, 
displaying the dazzling, iridescent colors 
of our humming-birds of the New World, 
were seen daily feeding on the nectar and 
minute insects contained in the cups of 
flowers. The avian prize, however, was 
the paradise flycatcher, which sported 
two long white feathers trailing grace- 
fully behind the rufous body when the 
bird is in flight. There were bush cuc- 
koos, woodpeckers, bulbuls, and weird 
black-and-white hornbills. The game 
birds were represented by two species of 
partridges, or francolins, and several 
doves resembling our turtle. The hoot- 
ing of owls at night gave further evidence 
of bird life, but we did not meet such 
nocturnal species in the day. The first 
stage of the return journey was an easy 
one, only some five miles in length, the 
camp being pitched at the summit of the 
saddle through which we had ascended. 
At this camp we made a hasty search for 
further new species of animals. 
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At daylight we were again on our way, 
descending the steep trail to the desert 
plain below. A half-mile off the line of 
our march in open country an old cow 
rhino was hove to in the spotted shade 
of an acacia-tree, and with her was a 
half-grown calf. We could have passed 
her easily without be- 
ing noticed, but the 
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and planted two shots in the fleshy part 
of the rhino’s quarters, which made her 
change her mind. She swerved about to 
discover what new enemy had attacked 
her in the rear, and Kinani made good 
his escape. He returned to the safari 
covered with perspiration, but not with 
glory, and _ received 
the jeers and applause 





porters, with the noisy 
conversation which 
they always maintain, 
would certainly dis- 
turb her Majesty and 
she might charge the 
lot of them, and my 
loads would be cast 
to the ground by the 
fleeing porters. It 
would be easy to pre- 
vent such trouble by 
shooing her away be- 
fore they arrived op- 
posite, so I sent Kin- 
ani over to do the 
shooing. He went 
over readily enough, 
fearing nothing, and 
when he arrived within 
seventy-five yards he 
shouted and clapped 
his hands to frighten 
the monster. She 
awoke from her slum- 








of his light-hearted 
countrymen. Mrs. 
Rhino rejoined her 
offspring, and they 
trotted off briskly 
together and soon 
disappeared into the 
shimmering heat 
waves of the desert. 
Soon after this epi- 
sode we stopped for 
our noonday halt in 
the shade of a clump 
of thorn-bushes. The 
porters stacked their 
loads in a neat pile, 
and then stretched 
themselves out to rest 
in any available shade. 
While I was munching 
a few biscuits which 
I had brought for my 
tiffin, I noticed one of 
the desert mole-rats 
busily engaged exca- 








ber with a start and 
erected her ears to 
catch Kinani’s mes- 
sage. As soon as she located him, in- 
stead of making off in the opposite 
direction, as good rhinos do, she charged 
straight at the old Masai with great 
speed. Kinani took to his heels and the 
race was on. By this time the whole 
caravan had arrived on the scene and 
were enjoying Kinani’s record-breaking 
dash over the hot sands to the full of 
their childish natures. I had not the 
heart to spoil the fun by firing on the 
rhino until absolutely necessary. After 
a quarter-of-a-mile sprint the rhino’s 
front horn was only a few yards behind 
Kinani’s fleeing figure, so I opened fire 


A MASAI MAIDEN 


vating a burrow in the 
sandy soil, although it 
was high noon. My 
attention was first called to his work 
by seeing little puffs of sand projected 
into the air at a certain spot. The 
action reminded me of a miniature 
voleano, and the regularity of the puffs 
of a working locomotive. I approached 
the sand volcano cautiously and looked 
down the foot-wide crater. At the apex 
of the funnel I could see the rodent at 
intervals push the sand out with its head 
and fore claws, and then turn about 
dexterously and kick the sand out of the 
crater with its hind limbs. It was this 
action of throwing the sand out which 
had first attracted me. I borrowed a 
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pointed pole from one of the porters and 
drove it down through the soil into the 
burrow behind the mole rat, thus block- 
ing his retreat, and then I hastily 
scooped him out onto the level ground, 
where he sprawled and defied us by 
gnashing his four great projecting incisor 
teeth. He was as naked as a new-born 
babe (much more naked than new-born 
mammals, generally) —in fact, abso- 
lutely hairless and of a pinkish-cream 
color, being without pigment in his skin 
as well. This little rodent had found the 
desert so hot that he decided to get 
along without his hair, and here he 
lives, the only one of his tribe which has 
availed himself of such a luxury or per- 
haps economy. 

The long, hot march was tiring our 
porters, but we finally reached the 
Guaso Nyiro before dark and made 
camp beneath the fringe of doum-palms 
on its banks. Next morning I went out 
with the gun-bearers to collect zebras, 
which were needed to complete our col- 
lection. The meat fell to the Wakambas, 
who had been meatless the past three 
weeks, as well as without their posho for 
a considerably less time. The Guaso 
Nyiro River marks the southern limit of 
the Grévy zebra, and in a rough way 
that of the common, or Burchell, zebra 
as well. On the banks of this stream both 
species meet, and I found on my hunt 
that morning the two species living in 
the same herd. Although they associate 
together, they do not hybridize, for the 
hybridization of distinct species is very 
rare in nature, contrary to the usual 
opinion held by sportsmen. Annually in 
this region a great many of both species 
of zebras are shot by sportsmen for 
trophies, and not a single hybrid 
has been discovered yet. So-called 
new species are really well-established 
old species newly discovered. Natural- 
history science often lags far behind 
actual discovery. The history of the 
Grévy zebra is a good instance of such an 


oversight. The Grévy, or Abyssinian, 


zebra was the first known to civilization 
and histcry, but the last to be described 
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by science! The kings of Abyssinia have 
a time-honored custom of sending as 
gifts to various neighboring sovereigns 
of Asia Minor and Europe living exam- 
ples of this zebra. The Romans exhibited 
this species of zebra in their amphithea- 
ter and named it hippotigris, the striped 
horse. At last the species was recognized 
by a naturalist and described in 1882 
from a living specimen sent by King 
Menelik of Abyssinia to President Grévy 
of France, after whom the species was 
named. 

Not far from camp I encountered a 
herd of fourteen zebras, four of them 
Burchell and ten Grévy. This associa- 
tion in one herd of the two species is 
not usual, but it is by no means rare. I 
stalked this herd and shot specimens of 
both species. The two species, though 
alike in being striped black and white, 
are very different in the arrangement of 
the stripes, as well as in physical propor- 
tions and voice. 

My Wakamba gun-bearers carried 
back to camp great loads of zebra meat, 
of which they are inordinately fond. 
That night they sat about their camp- 
fire, toasting strips of zebra meat before 
the blaze, and feasted. Their animated 
conversation and their laughter were 
the most reassuring evidence of the 
value of a meat diet. At break of day 
we broke camp and made a long trek 
along the banks of the Guaso Nyiro to 
the old boma once the home of Nyama 
Yangu, the elephant-hunter and lord of 
the whole region we had traversed. A 
few of the grass-thatched huts in which 
he held court were still standing in a 
grove of fine flat-topped acacia-trees. 

That night we camped under the 
acacias and were serenaded by a party 
of three lions. Nyama Yangu had gone, 
but the lions were still in possession. 
The white man is but a mere memory in 
the tropical wastes, a bit of trans- 
planted energy soon snuffed out. His 
name remains only where there are 
commerce and the machinery of gov- 
ernment to take up the white man’s 
burden. 
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WANTED TO MAKE A DATE WITH 
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T wouldn't have been Murtagh if he 
hadn’t stumbled upon some uncon- 
ventional way out, even though the gen- 
eral situation was almost as conventional 
as office-hours. At least it may be taken 
for granted that it is conventional for a 
man to fall in love with his stenographer, 
especially if he is susceptible and she is 
attractive. Such romances are made in 
heaven—or in the due course of propin- 
quitous affinity, if you prefer 
large a majority of them never develop 
beyond repressed emotions. 
Murtagh, unmarried, is nevertheless 


wedded to a masterwork, projected to 
Vov. CXL.—No. 836.—21 


however 


HARRYING 





YOU FOR JUST ABOUT THREE YEARS” 


FIEND 


UPDEGRAFF 


fill five volumes, on “French and Amer- 
ican Democracy.” So exacting are the 
demands of this work, and such is his 
devotion to it, that it is referred to by 
the office wit as his “wife”; and it is no 
doubt true that a conventional wife 
would expose him to a good many of the 
¢roubles of a bigamist. As for purely 
practical considerations, the pay he re- 
ceives for his daily editorial work on 
The National Review is so inconsider- 
able that, with even an inexpensive wife 
to support, he could hardly look forward 
to the yearly trips to France which will 
be necessary if his large, dry masterpiece 
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is to be completed, as planned, by 1925. 
Even if it never were completed, the 
world at large might not lose much, for 
it is a desiccated kind of book, juiceless 
and generalized as an X-ray photograph 
—or as Murtagh himself. The love of a 
girl like Mary Harrington might have 
done wonders for that man. 

On the day when Miss Harrington’s 
nine memorable words were submitted 
to him, “Don’t you want to make a date 
with me?”’there was some chance for a 
large event in Murtagh’s soul. She 
chirped them across some six cooling feet 
of office space, with an air that carried 
only the faintest, frankest trace of co- 
quetry, but he was prepared to make the 
most of them. He got up, after a mo- 
ment of hectic deliberation, and strolled 
where Miss Harrington sat, 
sedate as Eve with the aboriginal apple 
behind her back, at the little typewriter 
desk which defined her status in the 
office, if not in society at large. 

“Yes, 1 do—want to make a date with 
you,” he announced. “I’ve wanted to 
make a date with you for just about 
three years, to tell the truth.” 

He smiled down at her with a fairish 
imitation of for all the 
dozen other occupants of the Review's 


over to 


nonchalance; 


one big editorial- room might have 
guessed, their conversation concerned 


kicks or dingbats. With thoughtful de- 
liberation he continued: 

“Will vou go out to dinner with me 
this evening—and to a theater, or any- 
where you like, afterward?” 

She looked up at him, while he spoke, 
with the oddest possible mixture of em- 
barrassed coquetry and a kind of frank 
surprise that approached consternation. 

**Oh—that’s rather personal, isn’t it?” 
she said, lamely enough, beginning to 
blush. Her dark eves challenged him, 
challenged and explored. 

“Fairly so,” he admitted, with the air 
of a man who spoke softly but carried a 
large determination. 

“No—I'm afraid I couldn't.” She 
bowed her head as she gave him her 
answer, and seemed to hesitate. 
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Please don’t say that. 
can,” Murtagh insisted. 

He was calm, suave, sure of himself. 
If his immediate réle was new, he had 
known the girl before him long and inti- 
mately enough to bring their new rela- 
tionship within a step from the old. At 
the same time, he had hardly expected 
that he would feel so stimulated, so like 
such a conventional devil - with - the- 
ladies. He could have roared with laugh- 
ter at himself. 

“Honestly—I can’t. Don’t ask me,” 
she protested, looking up with what 
might have been an attempt at frank, re- 
gretful friendliness. He was. slightly 
dashed by that. Her eyes left him for a 
worried flash about the office, a sugges- 
tion that they might be attracting atten- 
tion, which was not lost on him. 

“Look here—suppose you just let me 
walk as far as the ferry with you this 
evening, anyway?” he suggested, hur- 
riedly. ‘You've told me you make it a 
rule to walk to and from the ferry. 
Won't you please do that?” 

She asked quietly, after a moment, 
looking hard at the keys of her type- 
writer, “Do you think it would be I 
mean, wouldn’t it look—” 

“Suppose I just meet you—by acci- 
dent, you know—down the street—per- 
haps at Water Street?” he put in. It 
was no unrehearsed part he was play- 
ing. He had considered many contin- 
gencies during those three years while 
he had been falling in love with her, and 
he had a ready answer for the objection 
at which she seemed to be hinting. He 
had rebuked himself often enough with 
a reminder of the—well, awkwardness 
that might result if they were seen leav- 
ing the office together. “I want, very 
much, to talk with you—to know you 
better,” he said, and was surprised by 
the persuasive softness of his own voice. 
** Please—” 

“Well she half consented, and 
Murtagh strolled back to his desk, blink- 
ing at nothing at all. He was quite upset 
by the glory of his attainment. 

True, in most of his imaginary rehear- 


I’m sure you 
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sals of similar she had been 
readier to accept his extra-official friend- 
ship, she had not made quite such a 
suppliant of him, and that idea worried 
him a little as he tried to get down to 
work. Was it possible, he asked himself 
with a distinct 

and shuddery 


scenes, 


shock, that she 
had some other 
attachment—that 


she was even en- 
gaged? He was 
reasonably — sure, 
on reflection, that 
she had told him 
she was heart-free. 
There had been no 
specific announce- 
ment to that ef- 
fect, of course, but 
they had come to 
convey much in- 
formation without 
specific announce- 
ments. Implicit, 
for instance, in 
his remark, “I ad- 
mire your new 
gown,” dropped 
that afternoon as 
he passed her desk 
immediately be- 
fore she asked him 
if he didn’t want 
to make a date 
with her, there 
might be a con- 
fession of devo- 


tion not so much ‘ 


to the gown as to 
the lady inside. 
Words were sym- 
bols full of new 
and piquant 
meanings, not the smooth-worn coinage 
of every-day use, in those casual per- 
sonal remarks which they exchanged at 
the rate of perhaps a dozen a week. He 
knew her heart too well, he flattered 
himself, to be much troubled because 
she had drawn back at his first definite 


MISS HARRINGTON 





WAS WAITING ON THE 
APPOINTED CORNER 
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approach, made in response to her open 
invitation. Was it not all part of the 
sweet, natural, conventional, important 
wisdom of Eve’s daughters? 

“Well, this is love—good-by common 
sense, good-by everything,” he informed 
himself, and gave 
way to a vague, 
rapturous reck- 
Nor did 
he try to put back 
the flood of his 
emotion with the 
brooms which had 
served him on 
somewhat similar 
occasions, in- 
creasingly fre- 
quent in the past 
year or so; he re- 
membered only to 
consign to perdi- 
tion previous re- 
bukes to the effect 
that he was near- 
ing forty while 
Miss Harrington 
must be in her 
early twenties; 
that her healthy, 
girlish buxomness 
might become 
something quite 
different in a few 
years; that her 
high - school edu- 
cation had left de- 
ficiencies, even in 
her spelling of 
such words as 
“aisle” and “pa- 
tois,” and an al- 
most complete va- 
cancy where art, 
literature, and sci- 
ence might have been. Love, for the 
moment, touched all his questions 
dumb. Even two hours later, when he 
strolled into Water Street and turned 
toward the place of their appointment 
his mind was untroubled by thoughts of 
hows or consequences. 


lessness. 
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Miss Harrington was waiting on the 
appointed corner, even a few minutes in 
advance of punctuality. He jerked out 
his watch in a flutter of embarrassment, 
and hurried up to her. 

“T hope I haven't kept you waiting? 
he said. “I thought I was early.” 

“Oh, I’m probably early,” 
turned. She was matter-of-fact to the 
point of seeming a little fussy, even 
though the customary clear pinkness of 
her cheeks had flowered to dark crimson. 
“My watch stopped—and I hate people 
who are late,” she explained. 

He turned, with some remark of ap- 
preciation for that unfeminine attitude 
toward the time, and they began to walk 
westward, slowly, with the awkward, 


” 


she re- 


unequal steps of unaccustomed walking 
companions. That awkwardness, and a 
somewhat similar awkwardness pervad- 
ing their whole bothered 
Murtagh a while he 
acknowledged some satisfactory thrills. 


association, 


LOK rd deal, even 


“Tt’s a runabout watch,” remarked 
Miss Harrington, to his considerable 
relief. 


A runabout watch?” he repeated. 
“Ves. It runs about half the time.” 
He chuckled with deep and genuine 

enjoyment. “That's good!” he said, 

recognizing the appearance of the com- 
mon, doubtless cheap, American humor 
with which she had soothed his nerves 
on occasion in the office. “That’s good!” 
If he had been a eat he would have closed 
his eyes and purred, so caressed was he 
by her blessed cheerfulness, by the rich, 
somehow velvety and electric contralto 
voice in which she spoke, by something 
deep and vital and ordinary and richly 
sensuous in even her lightest mood. 
“That's good!” he said, for the third 
time, and was disturbed by a suspicion 
that, what with feebly chuckling and re- 
peating “That’s good!” he was acting 
like a booby—he, Murtagh, of the com- 
paratively ready wit and epigram. He 
tried to think of something to say that 

would have a little flavor, but he had a 

deep aversion to being flavorsome. He 

was full of the genial, let-down feeling 
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that she gave him, that she had given 
him almost from the minute when he 
had first laid eyes on her. She was so 
healthily alive, so thoroughly, ordinarily 
—human. He turned toward her some- 
what as he might have turned toward 
good brown earth, or unspoiled trees, if 
either of those commodities had been 
raised in the scale by the possession of 
speech—and a pair of black eyes lit from 
within by some altar fire of creation. 

““Say—it’s announced. 
She might have seemed, to an unbiased 
observer, merely to be struggling with 
the burden of making conversation for 
two, but she managed to put so much 
original vim and flavor into her most 
flat indictment of the weather that Mur- 
tagh was stimulated into producing an 
idea. 

“Youre a real person—that’s what 
you he said, imitating her own 
strongly inflected way of speaking. 
“You're a_personality—congratulations 
—they’re rare! Yes—it is warm! There- 
fore let’s just hail a taxi—if you'll let 
me tempt you from the strait and 
narrow way to the ferry just long enough 


warm!” she 


are!” 


to get something cool—” 

*“No—I can't. Ill be late getting 
home as it is. What were you calling me 
back there?” 

“Just now, I want to call you a taxi. 
Please—just a bite of ice-cream, and 
then I'll whisk you down to the ferry.” 

““No—really, I mustn't.” 

That was decisive, it appeared, al- 
though she seemed to be softened, to 
come nearer to him, because it had to be 
decisive. He glanced at her face, drawn 
toward her, made tenderer, by the 
shadow of a denial that seemed to have 
been made against her will. She was 
very pretty, and wonderful, he thought. 
Her nearest cheek—there was something 
at once delicately full-blown and child- 
like about her cheek, its flush and softly 
rounded contours—and also about the 
full, red, delicate mouth, tight-shut, just 
then, in an eminently worldly wise and 
childish pout. 

“How old are you, anyway?” he 














““ WHY—I THOUGHT yYou-- 


asked, bringing out an often mentally 
debated question with a kind of thought- 
less spontaneity. 

“Twenty-two,” she answered, as casu- 
ally as if he had asked the time. 
seemed just then to be occupied with 
some mental inventory of larger inter- 
est. He watched her, allowing her to 
walk half a step ahead. She was nearly 
as tall as he was, a good five feet ten 
inches, he judged, for her heavy black 
hair curved backward from beneath her 
white-feather turban just on a level 
with his eyes. Her bow-curved jetty 
brows and equally jetty long lashes 
shadowed eyes the color and depth of 
black specifically, of a black 
agate circled with white 
which had been his joy in the marble- 
playing days of his boyhood. 

“Your coloring comes from the north 
of Ireland—you witch!” he said to him- 
self. Aloud he asked, “What are you 
thinking about so hard?” 

*I—thinking?” For a moment her 
eyes, turned toward him, lightened, and 


She 


agates 
** shooter” 


—LIKED ME,” 


SHE ADMITTED 


she seemed on the point of putting him 
off. “Why, I was just thinking She 
glanced away, and her face shadowed 
again. “‘IT was thinking—I suppose I 
shouldn’t have agreed to meet you like 
this,” then she 
turned toward him, and her eyes lifted, 
brightened in another quick change. “I 
wouldn't have, if you hadn't asked so 
—and so hard!” 

In spite of his superior interest in 
what she was driving at, he got an un- 
comfortable little shock from the “nice.” 
The niceties of life meant much to him— 
too much, he rebuked himself. 

“Why shouldn't you?” he asked, not 
so much because he didn’t feel sure he 
knew as because he wanted to hear her 


she said, soberly; 


nice 


put the objection into words. 

“Oh, of course it’s perfectly all right, 
I suppose.”” She looked across at him 
and added, with cool frankness: “Only 
I should hate to meet any of the men 
from the office. It wouldn't look just 
right—would it?” 

He recognized that he had the diffi- 
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culty, absurd difficulty though it might 
be, in its simplest terms. He had recog- 
nized the possibility that they might be 


seen—he, the middle-aged, rather free- 
thinking associate editor, keeping a 


street-corner date with the lively, young, 
distinctly pretty head stenographer. Ac- 
cording to conventions made and _ pro- 
vided, that wouldn't look just right. He 
wished, for a moment, that he had ob- 
served all regulations—asked to call, 
met the mother of whom she had spoken 
several times and for whom he had 
gained a warm feeling of respect—also 
the father, brothers, sisters, cousins, and 
aunts whom she might trot out to look 
him over. That wish evaporated, leav- 
ing him a trifle clammy. He had gone 
through some such process of establish- 
ing himself as a “live prospect” on 
several occasions, and the ceremony had 
tended tremendously to adulterate pure 
sentiment. He had a man’s desire for 
unadulterated, essential love. With a 
sigh for the restricted scope of that wave 
of feministic theorizing which broke 
against the war, he attempted a feeble 
defense of essentials: 

“Oh, why should we bother too much 
about how things look?” 

That was remarkably flat, of course, 
and unappreciative of the girl’s position, 
besides; he was glad that the roar of a 
truck beside them kept her from hearing 
his word for unconventionality, a mat- 
ter unusually easy of masculine defense, 
however it might appear to a conven- 
tional, mid - Victorian - minded young 
lady stenographer. As the roaring 
passed, he observed: “I’m sorry if you 
feel that way about it. I confess, I 
hardly thought—” 

“Oh, it’s perfectly all right, I sup- 
pose,” she repeated. “* Besides, I did give 
you a pretty broad hint, didn’t I?” 

“Did you?” he asked; and such had 
been the length and strength of his de- 
sire to do what he was then doing that 
he really didn’t, just then, remember 
that broad hint at all. 

“T call asking you if you didn’t want 
to make a date with me giving you a 
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pretty broad hint,” she said. 


Her rosy 
face and dark, laughing eves were turned 


toward him. “I suppose you won't be- 
lieve me when I explain,” she went on, 
awkwardly, shyly. “* You see, whenever 
I doll up at home, father always asks me 
if I don’t want to make a date with him. 
So when you said you thought my gown 
was pretty, I just said—that—before I 
thought. There—I suppose that sounds 
pretty fishy—and you needn’t believe it 
if you don’t want to!” 

“Tt sounds like nothing in the world 
but the simple, solid truth,” he returned, 
feeling slightly fishy, in the sense of a 
fish out of water, himself. The large 
significance of her very simple explana- 
tion rather took his breath. Considering 
one phase of it, that sort of a father, com- 
bined with the sort of mother at whom 
he had already had a revelatory glimpse 
or two, would make up a home life 
sufficient to explain much of Mary 
Harrington. Probably, daughter of the 
metropolis though she might be, she was 
as “homey” a person as ever was the 
fairest, or otherwise, of the rural maids. 
He had often wondered at her unso- 
phisticated naturalness, her delightful 
innocence—ignorance, he had called it 
at times when he had been forced to 
remind himself of her faults in order to 
save himself from love and love’s large 
Innocence or ignorance, 
he had gone beyond the help or desire of 
fault-finding now. She was Dickens’s 
ideal heroine, he told himself; Thacke- 
ray had devoted admiring pages to her 
in Pendennis; the clever Mr. Gilbert 
was always holding her up to admira- 
tion. Murtagh had once referred to her, 
mentally, as a Gilbert - and - Sullivan 
dairy-maid translated to Malebolge. She 
was a perfect Patience, made to win 
the devotion of all artificial and over- 
brained men, with her delightful, con- 
ventional innocence, her tendency to 
blush at almost nothing, even her health- 
ful, winsome, withal dainty, buxom- 








consequences, 


ness-— 
It’s awfully quiet, isn’t it?” she re- 
marked. 


“ 
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The slap delighted him. “I’m not 
very amusing, am I?” he admitted. “To 
tell the truth’’—he felt utterly reckless, 
even though he appeared unusually re- 
strained—“ to tell the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, I believe I was busy fall- 
ing hopelessly in love with you—dear.” 

A lucky crossing appeared just as he 
completed that announcement, and he 
was granted a much-appreciated excuse 
to take her arm. After one startled 
glance at him, she gave her attention 
wholly to the cobblestones of the pave- 
ment, but her cheeks were flaming. 

‘Asa matter of fact, I think I've been 
in love with you for a long time,” he 
went on; “but I suppose you knew that 
already? At least, I've asked myself, 
from time to time, whether it was pos- 
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“OH, YOU MEN!”’ SHE SAID. 
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sible that you didn’t know—whether 
you couldn't feel it. If you haven't, 
there’s nothing in telepathy!” 


“Why—I thought you—liked me,” 
she admitted, faintly, without looking 
up. 


“And did you—like me, too?” 

She nodded her head. 

“Thank you,” he said, with his lips 
close to her ear. They drifted on, over 
the uneven pavement, in the midst of a 
crowd all going their way. There was no 
more awkwardness in their walking to- 
gether; they moved as if by the same 
impulse, with overlapping shoulders and 
arms wreathed together, so near each 
other they might almost have been one. 
Vehicles thronged the noisy, cobble- 
stoned street beside them, wafts of dust 





were” Se 


““yYOU’RE ALL ALIKE!” 
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and gasolene fumes made a golden mist 
in the air. 

“Tt’s Aready, Mary!” he said. 

“What?” she asked. 

He smiled, judging that she had no 
knowledge of that land, and glad of it; 
what a lot of things he could enlighten 
her about! He proceeded: 

“Often and often I've dreamed of 
walking through 
this Areadian " 
landscape with € 
you! A dozen 
times in the past 
year I've followed 
you away down 
here, half a block 
behind—but I al- 
ways lacked the 
nerve—and the in- 
telligence, too, 
perhaps—to go up 
and speak toyou!” 

She flashed a 
glance at him, half 
of disbelief, a 
glance that 
brought her eyes 
close to his, and 
protested, 
“You re not 
stringing me?” 


’ TE sL, > WAS TELLING MSELF, 
The dark - gleam- AFTER ALL, HI VA TELLING HIMSELI had 
SHE WAS RIGHT 


ing glory of her 
eyes, her vibrant, 
richly sensuous voice, the beauty of her 
face, made the protest no more criticiz- 
able than if it had come from Aphrodite 
Victrix. 

“I'm certainly not stringing you—I 
love you, Mary,” he told her. 

Quite suddenly, without any explana- 
tion except a sharp little sigh, she drew 
away from him, both physically and 
spiritually. There was a new and strong 
reserve about her as she walked by her- 
self, head high and eyes straight to the 
front. She shrugged her shoulders as 
they entered the ferry - house, and 
glanced back at him with a cool, apprais- 
ing smile which even the flush that ling- 
ered on her face was powerless to warm. 





“This will cost you five cents, if you’re 
coming over with me,” she said, produc- 
ing her commuter’s ticket. “My ticket 
is good only for immediate members of 
the family, and for servants.” 

“T don’t mind the five cents, but I'd 
be glad if you'd consider me your servant 

your very humble servant,” he told 
her in reply, and followed her through 
the wicket into 
the midst of the 
human herd that 
was being loaded 
onto a boat. : 

It did not dis- 
please him that 
she had drawn 
away a little, that 
she had turned 
their communion 
into more casual 
channels. He was 
glad to let her go 
her own way, as 
her maiden fancy 
dictated. Had she 
not given him a 
pledge? He kept 
close to her, cov- 
ering her a little 
with his right 
shoulder as if it 
been a pro- 
tecting wing, and 
smiled at her ap- 
parent softening in the intimacy en- 
forced by the crowd. Her face flushed 


and her eyes lit up at the touch of his 


shoulder and the discovery of his face 
again close to hers. 

As they wandered forward on the 
upper deck of the boat, some of the 
people, he noticed, stared at them. The 
stares were directed especially at Mary. 
Her face was worth staring at, he ad- 
mitted with a glow of possessive pride, 
and with some faint objection, too, since 
he was not ready to share even the look 
of her with anybody. They walked over 
and stood by the rail, where they could 
turn their faces from the crowd toward 
the harbor. She seemed, possibly as a 
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result of the recent stares they had 
attracted, to be a little flurried. He stood 
silent, full of a strange stress and flow of 
sensations, which so balanced one an- 
other that the effect was a wide stillness. 

“Well, talk to me!” she commanded, 
between pertness and embarrassment. 
“Why am I letting you come along, 
anyway?” 

“T don’t feel horribly amusing,” he 
confessed. 

“7 think you're a dope.” 

He laughed. “I suppose I am,” he 
admitted. “IT suppose that’s one reason 
I like you 
different.” 

“Tt was lucky you added that!’ She 
tossed her head. 
like this would happen,” 
irrelevantly. 

“Like what?” 

“Oh, you know.” She pouted at the 
horizon. “Well, I sha’n’t ever let you 
come with me again—so-den’t ask me.” 
She did not glance at him while she de- 
livered that pronouncement, nor yet 
while she followed it with: “Vl have to 
leave you right on the other side, too. 
I have a date for this evening.” 

Murtagh was only a little put out; 
her moods interested him, apart from 
his personal interest in them, as the 
reactions of a rare and remarkable chem- 
“Td al- 
ready given up hope for this evening,” 
The boat got under way, and 
they watched the passing river craft for 
a time in silence. ‘ But surely you’f—l let 
me see you some other evening?” he 
asked. 

A string orchestra, somewhere for- 
ward, struck up “Over There,” and 
Mary hummed the tune. 

“Won't you?” he insisted. 

She turned toward him, faintly smil- 
ing. “Oh, you men!” she said. “ You’re 
all alike!’ There was a shadow of pain 
in her face and voice, but chiefly a kind 
of sympathetic contempt. ‘You're 
queer!” She was almost genial now, a 
little tired and contemptuous, but quite 
friendly, quite forbearing. “No, but 

Vou. CXL.—No. 836.—22 


—I mean because you're so 


“IT knew something 
she added, 


ical might interest a scientist. 


he said. 
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” 


seriously- She became more serious 
and looked out, with a kind of philosoph- 
ical acceptance, at the craft-littered har- 
bor. “It wouldn't be night, would it, 
now?” 

“Speaking of queer people, you're 
fully as queer as anybody I ever met!” 
he returned, with puzzled good humor. 
* Please tell me why it wouldn't be right 
for me to meet you again—and yet 
again!” 

She said, so calmly that her words 
had a certain parrot-like flatness, “I 
don’t think it would be fair, either to 
me or to your wife.” 

Murtagh 
and motionless as well as speechless. 
She glanced at him once, during the 
odd seconds he remained in that state, 
and glanced away as if she had been 
saddened, not otherwise affected, by the 
sight of a bad man brought to book. 
When his mind began to work again he 
found the explanation for her mistake 
His men- 
tioned around the office from time to 
time. ‘Wil! you come out and frivol 
this evening,” Johnson, the witty for- 
eign man, might ask, “or have you a 
with your wife?” Johnson had 
that nickname for 
“French and American Democracy” in 


was struck expressionless 


easily enough. “wife”? was 


date 
originated clever 
the great work’s infancy, some five years 
before. 

Murtagh laughed, with a kind of gasp- 
ing insincerity, from sheer relief and 
amusement, and admitted: 

“IT seem to owe you an explanation, 
which I herewith am most glad—” 

“fT don’t care for any explanation. 
I’ve had my lesson!” she cut in on him, 
sharply. “Once I was in love with a man 
who was engaged to another girl. I 
swore, when I got out of that, I'd never 
get mixed up in anything like that again. 
Yes, I’ve had my lesson! Oh!’ The 
“Oh!” was a little gasp of pain. 

“That was the only time I ever really 
got hurt,” she went on; “but married 
men enough have made eyes at me be- 
And I’ve thought it all 
and it simply doesn’t pay. Why, 


fore and since. 
out 
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just for one thing”—she glanced at him 
appraisingly—** they're all so much older 
than Lam. [ think people ought to be 
the same age, to grow together. They 
ought to have the same interests, too. 
One oughtn’t to be such a high-brow, 
while the other—never took much inter- 
est in such things, but in things a high- 
brow don’t care for.” 

She broke off, and began again, 
strangely eager, it seemed, to confess to 
him: ‘You know, the men in the office 
—just seeing them and hearing them 
talk day by day—it’s raised my ideals. 
I can’t be interested now in the ordinary 
young men I meet. It seems as if there’s 
nothing to them. I’m really sorry for 
that. You don’t know how hard it is for 
a girl to meet a man, a young man her 
own age, who doesn’t just simply—well 
—get her goat all the time. That’s the 
only way to put it—get her goat—and I 
hope you'll excuse me for using low- 
brow language! 

“Why, I met a young lieutenant on 
the boat the other day—only two weeks 
ago,” she went on. “He was nice. I 
liked him. Ill tell the truth—I thought 
he would help me to forget you, anyway. 
And he confesses to me he’s got a wife 
and two children! And a month ago, 
out at Rockaway Beach, I met a young 
man——just let him pick me up, you 
know—girls would never meet anybody 
nowadays if they didn’t. He was nice, 
too—although he'd never had much edu- 
cation. He comes to see me, now, once 
every week, and I let him take me to 
dances and places—and he doesn’t know 
whether he wants to marry me, or an- 
other girl he goes to see once every week, 
over in Brooklyn. It’s a joke, isn’t it?” 

Murtagh was overwhelmed, but she 
did not give him an opportunity to men- 
tion it. 

“And when people do get married, it’s 
so often nothing but a mess,” she pro- 
ceeded. “Oh, I know of so many cases 

nothing but messes. Just the other 
day a girl friend of mine was—well, I 
guess she was thrown over by the man 
she was in love with—and she married 
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another man she wasn’t much in love 
with—and now she hates him before 
they’ve been married a month. And an- 
other girl I know married a man old 
enough to be her father because he 
owned a grocery-store and had a good 
deal of money, and now she’s in love 
with a young fellow her own age—and 
that’s the worst mess yet. I say if a girl 
can’t find a man of her own age, and 
interested in the same things, and if she 
don’t love him so much she can’t think 
of anything else—she’d better not get 
married.” 

“T suppose,” said Murtagh, with the 
faintest sardonic tinge in his voice, “such 
marriages are difficult to arrange.” Had 
he, subconsciously at least, expected to 
be received as a Prince Charming? Had 
he considered her a naive, mid-Victorian- 
minded Patience? “You have high 
ideals,” he said, seriously. “I wish I 
could do something to help you realize 
them.” 

“The only thing to do,” she replied, 
with the most deadly, slightly forlorn 
seriousness, “I suppose, is just to keep 
looking around.” 

He suppressed an impulse to laugh, a 
second impulse to pity her, and a third 
to wish her “Good hunting.” ‘And to 
think that I once considered you—well 
—slightly frivolous,” he said. She had 
been quite as seriously concerned with 
the practical side of romance, he per- 
ceived, as ever he had himself. 

“I’m not frivolous,” she returned, 
with considerable spirit. “I don’t be- 
lieve in running around with men just 
for the sake of a good time.” 

He could not help insinuating, gently, 
sweetly, “Object, matrimony?” 

“Why not?” she demanded. “At least 
I want to—to go around with men who 
can offer me something. I’m not prudish, 
but it spoils a girl’s chances to run 
around with married men.” She put the 
matter frankly up to him: “Doesn't it, 
now?” 

“TI suppose it does,” he admitted, 
looking down into her eyes from a long, 
long distance. After all, he was telling 
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he was married. 
He had his work, as real and just to him 
as ever the pursuit of “ut” to the dry- 


himself, she was right 


as-dust of Browning’s **Grammarian’s 
Funeral.” She could not but interfere 
with his work, as he had convinced him- 
self often enough. Should he give it up 
for an exacting, idealistic, egotistical 
young woman, who might accept him 
forty years, graying temples, stupid 
erudition, and other drawbacks -faute 
de mieux? He had his ideals, also; only, 
for half an hour, more or less, he had 
been willing to compromise. She also 
might be willing to compromise, he 
suspected, for the sake of matrimony, 
but her ideals would not down perma- 
nently, in all probability, any more than 
his would. She had been spoiled, partly 
by those adoring, devoted parents, no 
doubt, into expecting a perfect movie 
hero of a man to appear at her feet some 
fine day and motor her off to happiness 
ever after. “‘Poor little stenographer!” 
he said to himself, using sympathy for 
her to cover up some aches in poor old 
Murtagh, who didn’t see, or choose to 
see, that much of Mary Harrington’s 
dispraisal of him was a plain case of sour 
grapes. od 

“Well, here we are!” she said, looking 
up with a show of brightness as the ferry 
sidled into its slip. **How serious we've 
been! I wonder how we got started?” 

Murtagh smiled a dry, superior, and 
mordant smile. “ Both the start and the 
finish were doubtless foreordained,” he 
said, “by a more or less evil spirit of 
whom it is written, ‘The fiend that man 
harries is love of the best.’” 


“Yes?” she chirped, with an air of 
slightly supercilious comprehension. 

He judged that she got no more out of 
the quotation than if it had been San- 
serit, and genially despised her for that. 
He was a good deal of a pedant, as he 
had to be to write so X radially of 
democracy. When he dies, if he keeps on, 
he will be worthy of a modern “ Gram- 
marian’s Funeral,” full of references to 
bare peaks, and thin air, and relatively 
unimportant stars. 

“At least I think we understand each 
other pretty well, now,” he said, as the 
joined the unloading herd. 

They shook hands and smiled 
friendly, definite kind of way, whet 


} 


parted on the pier; and the intl, 3 





than a year later, exchange casual per- 
sonal remarks, at the rate of perh 

half a dozen per month—in office-hours 
only. Of course there is always the 
chance that Mary may start something 
if, in spite of the peculiar reserves of a 
business office, she learns the truth about 
that “wife.” But there’s no blinking the 
fact that the \ both are high and mighty 
idealists, even though one of them, at 
least, might be willing to forget that, 
temporarily, in order to achieve matri- 
mony; and compromised ideals are hard 
matters for the most robust love to 
handle. As for Murtagh, he remarked to 
Johnson, the other day over mutton 
chop, that, di to the movies and vile 
magazine fiction, romantic love is prob- 
ably the most over-rated and over- 
priced luxury in the world to-day. The 
chances are he means what he says, how- 


ever mistaken he may be. 


WOMAN 


BY CHARLES F. MARPLE 


LIND, yet seeing day and night, 
Deaf, yet hearing all things right; 
Dumb, yet speaking loud an: clear 
Unafraid, yet filled with fear. 
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I —THACKERAY AND REAL MEN 


BY HENRY VAN 


N that fragrant bunch of Theodore 

Roosevelt's Letters to His Children 
which has just brightened and sweetened 
these too sadly strenuous times there 
are some passages on novel - reading 
which are full of spirited good sense. He 
says that he can read Pendennis, and 
The Newcomes, and Vanity Fair over and 
over again; he agrees with his boy in 
preferring Thackeray to Dickens, and 
then he gives the reason—or at least a 
reason—for this preference: 


Of course one fundamental difference . 
is that Thackeray was a gentleman and 
Dickens was not. 


The damnatory clause in this sentence 
seems to me too absolute, though Roose- 
velt softens it by adding, “but a man 
might do some mighty good work with- 
out being in any sense a gentleman.” 
That is certainly true, and beyond a 
doubt Dickens did it—a _ wonderful 
plenty of it. It is also true that in sev- 
eral perfectly good senses he was a brave 

| kind gentleman, despite his faults 
in manners and dress. 

But it is the laudatory clause in Roose- 
velt’s that 


ane 


interests 


judgment me, 
Thackeray’s work is pervaded with his 
personality to an unusual degree. It is 
a saturated solution of the man. We 


can taste him in every page. And it is 
because we like the taste, because we 
find something strong and true, bracing 
and stimulant in it, that we love to read 
"Tis like being with a gentleman 
in any enterprise or adventure; it gives 
us pleasure and does us unconscious 


him 
Bidadi. 
. 


good. 


DYKE 


“<< 


Well, then, what do we mean by “a 
gentleman”? Tennyson calls it 


The grand old name of gentleman 
Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soil’d with all ignoble use. 


In the big New Oxford Dictionary there 
is more than a pageful of definitions of 
the word, and almost English 
essayist has tried a shot at it. One thing 
is sure, its old hereditary use as a title of 
rank or property is going out, or already 
gone. “John Jones, Gent.,” is a vanish- 
ing form of address. More and more the 
word is coming to connote something 
in character and conduct. Inheritance 
may enter into it, and the sense of honor 
has a great part in it, andsits outward 
and visible sign is an unassuming fitness 
of behavior in the various circumstances 
of life. But its indispensable ‘essence is 
reality; its native speech, sincerity; and 
its controlling spirit, good will. 

Let us content ourselves with a de- 
scription instead of a definition. A gen- 
tleman is a real man who deals honestly, 
bravely, frankly, and considerately with 
all sorts and conditions of other real men. 

This is Thackeray’s very mark and- 
quality. We can feel it all through his 
life and works. Everything real in the 
world he recognized and accepted, even 
though he might not always like it. But 
the unreal people and things—the pre- 
tenders, the hypocrites, the shams, and 
the frauds (whether pious or impious)— 
he detested and scoffed away. Reality 
was his quest and his passion. He fol- 
lowed it with unfailing interest, penetra- 
tion, and good temper. He found it, at 


every 
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least in humankind, always mixed and 
complicated, never altogether good nor 
altogether bad, no hero without a fault, 
and no villain without a germ of virtue. 
Life is really made that way. The 
true realist is not the materialist, the 
five-sense naturalist, but the man who 
takes into account the human soul and 
God as ultimate realities. 

Thackeray’s personal life had nothing 
that was remarkable and much that was 
admirable. It was simply the back- 
ground of his genius. He was a child of 
the upper-middle class in England—if 
you know just what that means. He 
went to the Charterhouse School in Lon- 
don (which he afterward immortalized as 
Greyfriars in The Newcomes), and illus- 
trated his passion for reality | y getting 
his nose broken in a fight, which gave his 
face a permanent Socratic cast. At Cam- 
bridge University he seems to have writ- 
ten much and studied little, but that 
little to good purpose. He inherited a 
modest fortune, which he spent, not in 
riotous living, but in travel, art study in 
Paris, and in the most risky of all ex- 
travagances, the starting of new peri- 
odicals. When this failed and his money 


was gone, he lived in London as a hack . 


writer. 

His young wife was taken from him 
by that saddest of all bereavements— 
the loss of her mind. 
sary to place her in a private sanitarium, 


It became neces- 


where she outlived her husband by thirty 
years. ‘To her and to two little 
daughters whom she left him Thackeray 
was faithful and devoted. He never com- 
plained, never flinched into an easy way 
of escape from his burden. He bent his 
back to it, and, in spite of natural indo- 
lence, he worked hard and was cheerful. 

He made a host of friends and kept 
them, as R. L. Stevenson puts it, “‘ with- 
out capitulation.” Of course this grim 
condition implies some frictions and 
some dislikes, and from these Thackeray 
was not exempt. The satire whicli was 
his first mode in writing was too direct 
and pungent to be relished by those who 
had any streak of self-humbug in their 


the 
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make-up. But, so far as I know, he had 
only one serious literary quarrel—that 
unhappy dispute with Mr. Edmund 
Yates, in which Dickens, with the best 
intentions in the world, became, unfortu- 
nately somewhat involved. Thackeray 
might perhaps have been more generous 
and forgiving—he could have afforded 
that luxury. But he could not have been 
more honest and frank, more real, than 
he was. Being very angry, and for a just 
cause, he said so in plain words. Pres- 
ently the tempest passed away. When 
Thackeray died in 1863, Dickens wrote: 


No one can be surer than I of the greatness 


and goodness of his heart. 


The first period of his life as a man of 
letters was given almost entirely to satir- 
ical and fragmentary writing, under 
various noms de guerre. ence he re- 
mained for a long time in comparative 
poverty and obscurity, from which he 
stepped into fame and prosperity with 
the publication of his first large novel, 
Vanity Fair, in 1847-8. It was like turn- 
ing the corner of Grub Street and coming 
into Glory Avenue. 

Henceforth the way was open, though 
not easy. The succession of his big, wel- 
come novels was slow, steady, unbroken. 
Each one brought him thousands of new 
readers, and the old ones were semper 
fideles, even when they professed a pref- 
erence for the earlier over the later vol- 
umes. His lecture tours in Great Britain 
and the United States were eminently 
successful—more so, I think, than those 
of Charles Dickens. They may have 
brought in less money, but more of what 
old William Caxton, the prince of print- 
ers, called “good fame and renommee.” 
The last of his completed books, and one 
of his most delightful, was Roundabout 
Papers—a volume of essays that has no 
superior in English for a light, firm, 
friendly touch upon the realities of life. 
His last story begun was Denis Duval, 
and on this he was working when he laid 
down his pen on Christmas Eve, 1863, 
and fell asleep for the last time. 
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It was Edmund Yates who wrote of 
him then: 


Thackeray was dead; and the purest Eng- 
lish prose writer of the nineteenth century 
and the novelist with a greater knowledge 
of the human heart, as it really is, than any 
other—with the exception perhaps of Shake- 
speare and Balzac—was suddenly struck 
down in the midst of us. 


The human heart as it really is—there’s 
the point! That is what Thackeray 
sought to know, to understand, to reveal, 


and—no! 


not to explain, nor to judge 
and sentence—for that, as he well knew, 
was far bevond him or any of us—but his 
desire was to show the real heart of man, 
in its various complexities and perpl xI- 
ties, working its way through the various 
realities and unrealities amid which we 
are all entangled. 

The acute French critic, Edmond 
Scherer, distinguishes and divides be- 
tween George Eliot as “a novelist of 
character,” and Thackeray as “a novel- 
ist of manners.” The epithet will pass 
only if we take the word in the sense of 
William of Wykeham’s motto, “ Man- 
ners makyth man.” 

For, as surely as there is something in 
the outward demeanor which unveils 
and discloses the person within, even so 
surely is there something in behavior, 
the habitual mode of speech and con- 
duet, which molds the man using it. A 
false behavior weaves a texture of lies 
into the warp of his nature. A true be- 
havior weakens the hold of his own self- 
delusions, and so helps him to know what 
he really is—which is good for him and 
for others. 

It was in this sense that Thackeray 
was interested in manners, and depicted 
them in his books. Go with him to a 
ball, and you arrive at the hour of un- 
masking; to a club, and you hear the 
thoughts under the conversation; to a 
play, and you pass behind the footlights 
and the paint; to a death-bed, and— 
well, do you remember the death of 
Helen in Pendennis? and of the Colonel 
in The Newcomes? Foolish critics speak 
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of these last two passages as “scenes.” 
Scenes! By Heaven! no, they are reali- 
ties. We can feel those pure souls 
passing. 

Let us follow this clue of the passion 
for reality through the three phases of 
Thackeray’s work. 

At first he is the indefatigable satir- 
ist, rejoicing in the assault. Youth is 
almost always inclined that way—far 
more swift and sweeping in judgment, 
more severe in condemnation, than ma- 
turity or age. Thackeray writes much 
that is merely amusing, full of high spir- 
its and pure fun, in his first period. But 
his main business is to expose false pre- 
tentions, false methods, false principles 
in literature and life; to show up the 
fakers, to ridicule the humbugs, to con- 
vict the crooks of every rank and degree. 

liere is, for example, a popular fashion 
of books with criminals and burglars for 
heroes and heroines, portrayed in the 
glamour of romance. Very well, our 
satirist, assuming the name of Ikey 
Solomons, Esq., will take a real criminal, 
a murderess, and show us the manner of 
life she leads with her associates. So we 
have Catherine. Here%s another fashion 
of weaving a fiction about a chevalier 
d’industrie, a bold, adventurous, con- 
scienceless fellow, who pursues his own 
pleasure with a swagger, and makes a 
brave show hide a mean and selfish 
heart. Very well, a fellow of this kidney 
shall tell his own story and show himself 
in his habit as he lives, and as he dies in 
prison. So we have The Memoirs of 
Barry Lyndon, Esq. Here are in- 
numerable fashions of folly and false- 
hood current not only in high society, 
but also in the region of respectable 
mediocrity, and in the “world below- 
stairs.” Very well, our satirist, under 
the name of “Jeames Yellowplush,” or 
“M. Angelo Titmarsh,” or “ Fitz-Boo- 
dle,” will show them up for us. So we 
have various bundles of short stories and 
skits’ and sketches of travel, some of 
them bubbling over with fun, some of 
them, like Dennis Haggarty’s Wife, 
touched with quiet pathos. 
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The culmination of this satiric period 
is The Book of Snobs, which appeared 
serially in the London Punch, 1845-6. 
In order to understand the quality and 
meaning of Thackeray’s satire—an ele- 
ment which stayed with him all through 
his writing, though it was later subdued 
to its proper place—we must take the 
necessary pains to know just what he 
meant by a “snob.” 

A snob is an unreal person who tries 
to pass himself off for a real person, a 
pretender who meanly admires and imi- 
tates mean things, an ape of gentility. 
He is a specific variety of the great genus 
Sham. Carlyle, the other notable Eng- 
lish satirist of the nineteenth century, 
attacked the whole genus with heavy 
artillery. Thackeray, with his light 
cavalry of ridicule, assailed the spe- 
cies. 

All snobs are shams, but not all shams 
are snobs. The specific qualities of the 
snob are developed only in countries 
where there are social classes and dis- 
tinctions, but no insuperable barriers 
between them. ‘Thus in native India 
with its immutable caste, or in Central 
Africa with its general barbarism, I 
fancy it must be difficult to discover 
snobbism. (Yet I have seen traces of it 
even among dogs and cats.) But in a 
country like England or the United 
States of America, where society is ar- 
ranged in different stories, with stair- 
cases between, snobbism is frequent and 
flourishing. The snob is the man who 
tries to sneak up-stairs. He is the sur- 
reptitious climber, the person who is 
ashamed to pass for what he is.. 

Has he been at an expensive college? 
He goes home and snubs his old friends 


with allusions to the distinguished soci- 


ety he has been keeping.- Is he enter- 
taining fashionable strangers?, He gives 
them elaborate and costly fare at the 
most aurivorous hotel, but at home his 
wife and daughters may starve. He 
talks about books that he has never read, 
and pretends to like music that sends 
him to sleep. At his worst, he says his 
prayers on the street-corners and reviles 
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his neighbor for sins which he himself 
cherishes in secret. 

That is the snob: the particular spe- 
cies of sham whom Thackeray pursues 
and satirizes through all his disguises 
and metamorphoses. He does it un- 
sparingly, yet never—or at least hardly 
ever —savagely. There is always a 
strain of good humor in it, and often a 
touch of fellow-feeling for the man him- 
self, camouflaged under his affectations. 
It may not be worth while—this kind of 
work. All satire is perishable. It has no 
more of the immortal in it than the un- 
reality which it aims to destroy. But 
some shams die hard. And while they 
live and propagate, the arrows which hii 
them fairly are not out of date. 

Stevenson makes a curious misjudg- 
ment of this part of Thackeray’s work, 
when he says in his essay on “Some Gen- 
tlemen in Fiction”: 


Personally [Thackeray] scarce appeals to 
us as the ideal gentleman; if there were 
nothing else, perpetual nosing after snobbery 
at least suggests the snob. 


Most true, beloved R. L. S., but did 
you forget that this is precisely what 
Thackeray himself says? He tells us not 
to be too quick or absolute in our judg- 
ments; to acknowledge that we have 
some faults and failings of our own; to 
remember that other people have some- 
times binted at a vein, a trace, a vestige 
of snobbery in ourselves. Search for 
truth and speak it; but, above all, no 
arrogance—faut pas monter sur ses 
grands chevaux. Have you ever read the 
end of the lecture on “Charity and 
Humor’”’? 


The author ... has been described by 
The London Times newspaper as a writer of 
considerable parts, but a dreary misanthrope, 
who sees no good anywhere, who sees the sky 
above him green, I think, instead of blue, 
and only miserable sinners around him. So 
we are, as is every writer and reader I have 
heard of; so was every being who ever trod 
this earth, save One. I cannot help telling 
the truth as I view it, and describing what 
I see. To describe it otherwise than it seems 
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to me would be falsehood in that calling in 
which it has pleased Heaven to place me; 
treason to that conscience which says that 
men are weak; that truth must be told; that 
faults must be owned; that pardon must be 
prayed for; and that Love reigns supreme 
over all. 


With Vanity Fair begins what some 
called the quadrilateral on 
which Thackeray’s larger fame rests. 
The three other pillars are, Henry Es- 
mond, Pendennis, and The Newcomes. 
Which is the greatest of four 
novels? On this question there is dis- 
pute among and difference of 
opinion, even among avowed Thacke- 
rayans that they “like 
everything he wrote.” Why try to settle 
the question? Why not let the interest- 
ing and illuminating causerie run on? In 
these furious days when the hysteria of 
woftd-problems vexes us, it is good to 
have some subjects on which we can 
chat without ranting or raving. 

For my part, I find Vanity Fair the 
strongest, Pendennis the most intimate, 
The Newcomes the richest and in parts 
the most lovable, and Henry Esmond the 
most admirable and satisfying, among 
Thackeray’s novels. But they all have 
this in common: they represent a reac- 
tion from certain false fashions in fiction 
which prevailed at that time. From the 
spurious romanticism of G. P. R. James 
and Harrison Ainsworth, from the philo- 
sophic affectation of Bulwer, from the 
gilding and rococo-work of the super- 
snob Disraeli—all of them popular writ- 
their day turned 
away, not now as in his earlier period 
to satirize and ridicule and parody them, 
but to create something in a different 
genre, closer to the facts of life, more true 
to the reality of human nature. 

We may read in the preface to Pen- 
dennis just what he had in mind and 
purpose: 


one has 


these 


critics, 


who confess 


ers of Thackeray 


Many ladies have remonstrated and sub- 
scribers left me, because, in the course of the 
story, I described a young man resisting and 
affected by temptation. My object was to 
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say, that he had the passions to feel, and the 
manliness and generosity to overcome them. 
You will not hear—it is best to know it 
what moves in the real world, what passes in 
society, in the clubs, colleges, mess-rooms— 
what is the life and talk of your sons. A little 
more frankness than is customary has been 
attempted in this story; with no bad desire 
on the author’s part, it is hoped, and with 
no ill consequence to any reader. If truth is 
not always pleasant, at any rate truth is 
from whatever chair—from those 
whence graver writers or thinkers argue, as 
from that at which the story-teller sits as he 
concludes his labor, and bids his kind reader 
farewell. 


best, 


It is amusing, in this age of art un- 
dressed, to read this modest defense of 
frankness in fiction. Its meaning is very 
different from the interpretation of it 
which is given by disciples of the 
“ show -everything - without -a- fig -leaf” 
school. 

Thackeray did not confuse reality 
with indecency. He did not think it 
needful to make his hero cut his toe- 
nails or take a bath in public in order to 
show him as a real man. The ordinary 
and common physical details of life may 
be taken for granted; to obtrude them 
is to exaggerate their importance. It is 
with the frailties and passions, the faults 
and virtues, the defeats and victories of 
his men and women that Thackeray 
deals. He describes Pendennis tempted 
without making the description a new 
temptation. He brings us acquainted 
with Becky Sharp, enchanteresse, with- 
out adding to her enchantment. We feel 
that she is capable of anything; but we 
do not know all that she actually did— 
indeed Thackeray himself frankly con- 
fessed that even he did not know, nor 
much care. 

The excellence of his character-draw- 
ing is that his men and women aré not 
mere pegs to hang a doctrine or a theory 
on. They have a life of their own, inde- 
pendent of, and yet closely touching 
his. This is what he says of them in his 
essay “De Finibus”’: \ 


They have been boarding and lodging with 
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me for twenty months. . . . I know the peo- 
ple utterly—I know the sound of their 


Vo ices, 


Fault has been found with him (and 
that by such high authority as Mr. 
Howells) for coming into his own pages 
so often with personal comment or a 
word to the reader. It is said that this 
disturbs the narrative, breaks the illu- 
sion, makes the novel less convincing as 
a work of art. Frankly, it does not strike 
me that way. On the contrary, it adds 
to the vraisemblance. These men and 
women are so real to him that he cannot 
help talking to us about them as we go 
along together. Is it not just so in actual 
life, when you go with a friend to watch 
the passing show? Do you think that 
what Thackeray says to you about 
Colonel Newcome, or Captain Costigan, 
or Helen Pendennis, or Laura, or Ethel, 
or George Warrington, makes them fade 
away? 

Yes, I know the paragraphs at the 
beginning and end of Vanity Fair about 
the showman and the puppets and the 
box. But don’t you see what the parable 
means? It is only what Shakespeare 
said long ago: 


All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 


Nor would Thackeray have let this 
metaphor pass without adding to it 
Pope’s fine line: 


Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 


Of course there is another type of fic- 
tion in which running personal comment 
by the author would be out of place. It 
‘s illustrated in Dickens by A Tale of 
Two Cities, and in Thackeray by /ienry 
Esmond. The latter seems to me the 
most perfect example of a_ historical 
novel in all literature. More than that— 
it is, so far as I know, the best portrayal 
of the character of a gentleman. 

The book presents itself as a memoir 
of Henry Esmond, Esq., a colonel in the 
service of her Majesty, Queen Anne, 
written by himself. Here, then, we have 
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an autobiographical novel, the most diffi- 
cult and perilous of all modes of fiction. 
If the supposed author puts himself in 
the foreground, he becomes egotistical 
and insufferable; if he puts himself in 
the background, he becomes insignifi- 
cant, a mere Chinese “property-man” 
in the drama. This dilemma Thackeray 
avoids by letting Esmond tell his own 
story in the third person—that is to say, 
with a certain detachment of view, such 
as a sensible person would feel in look- 
ing back on his own life. 

Rarely is this historic method of nar- 
ration broken. I recall one instance, in 
the last chapter, where Beatrix, after 
that tremendous scene in the house of 
Castlewood with the Prince, reveals her 
true nature and quits the room in a rage. 
The supposed author writes: 


Her keen words gave no wound to Mr. 
Esmond; his heart was too hard. As he 
looked at her, he wondered that he could ever 
have loved her. . . . The Prince blushed and 
bowed low, as she gazed at him and quitted 
the chamber. J have never seen her from that 
day. 


Thackeray made this slip on purpose. 
He wanted us to feel the reality of the 
man who is trying to tell his own story 
in the third person. 

This, after all, is the real value of the 
book. It is not only a wonderful picture 
of the Age of Queen Anne, its ways and 
customs, its manner of speech and life, 
its principal personages—the red-faced 
queen, and peremptory Marlborough, 
and smooth Atterbury, and rakish 
Mohun, and urbane Addison, and sol- 
dier-scholar Richard Steele—appearing 
in the background of the political plot. 
It is also, and far more significantly, a 
story of the honor of agentleman—name- 
ly, Henry Esmond —carried through 
a life of difficulty, and crowned with the 
love of a true woman, after a false one 
had failed him. 

Some readers profess themselves dis- 
appointed with the dénouement of the 
love-storv. They find it unnatural and 
disconcerting that the hero should win 
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the mother and not the daughter as the 
guerdon of his devotion. Not I. Read 
the story more closely. 

When it opens, in the house of Castle- 
wood, Esmond is a grave, lonely boy of 
fourteen; Lady Castlewood, fair and 
golden-haired, is in the first bloom of 
gracious beauty, twenty years old; 
Beatrix is a dark little girl of four years. 
Naturally, Henry falls in love with the 
mother rather than with the daughter, 
grows up as her champion and knight, 
defends her against the rakishness of 
Lord Mohun, resolves for her sake to 
give up his claim to the title and the 
estate. Then comes the episode of his 
infatuation by the wonderful physical 
beauty of Beatrix, the vixen. That 
madness ends with the self-betrayal of 
her letter of assignation with the Prince, 
and her subsequent conduct. Esmond 
returns to his first love, his young love, 
his true love, Lady Castlewood. Of its 
fruition let us read his own estimate: 


That happiness which hath subsequently 
crowned it, cannot be written in words; “tis 
of its nature sacred and secret, and not to 
be spoken of, though the heart be ever so 
full of thankfulness, save to Heaven and the 
One Ear alone—to one fond being, the truest 
and tenderest and purest wife ever man was 
blessed with. 


I have left mvself scant space to 
speak of Thackeray’s third phase in 
writing—his work as a moralist. But 
perhaps this is well, for, as he himself 
said, and as I have always tried to prac- 
tise, the preacher must be brief if he 
wishes to be heard. Five words that go 


home are worth more than a thousand 


that wander about the subject. 
Thackeray's direct moralizings are to 

be found chiefly in his lectures on “The 

Four Georges,” “The English Humor- 


ists,” and in the “* Roundabout Papers.” 
He was like Lowell—as a scholastic 
critic he was far from infallible, but as a 
vital interpreter he seldom missed the 
mark, 

After all, the essential thing in life for 
us as real men is to have a knowledge of 
facts to correct our follies, an ideal to 
guide our efforts, and a gospel to sustain 
our hopes. 

That was Thackeray’s message as 
moralist. It is expressed in the last para- 
graph of his essay “Nil Nist Bonum,” 
written just after the death of Macaulay 
and Washington Irving: 


If any young man of letters reads this little 
sermon—and to him, indeed, it is addressed 

I would say to him, “Bear Scott’s words 
in your mind, and ‘be good, my dear.’” Here 
are two literary men gone to their account, 
and, laus Deo, as far as we know, it is fair, 
and open, and clean. Here is no need of 
apoiogies for shortcomings, or explanations 
of vices which would have been virtues but 
for unavoidable, ete. Here are two examples 
of men most differently gifted—each pur- 
suing his calling; each speaking his truth a: 
God bade him; each honest in his life; just 
and irreproachable in his dealings; dear to 
his friends; honored by bis country; beloved 
at his fireside. It has been the fortunate lot 
of both to give incalculable happiness and 
delight to the world, which thanks them in 
return with an immense kindliness, respect, 
affection. It may not be our chance, brother 
scribe, to be endowed with such merit, or 
rewarded with such fame. But the rewards 
of these men are rewards paid to our service. 
We may not win the baton or epaulettes; 
but God give us strength to guard the honor 
of the flag! 


With this supplication, for myself and 
for others, I leave this essay on Thacke- 
ray, the greatest of English novelists, 
to the consideration of real.men. 
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BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


HE moon was rising. Already it 

touched with silver the head of the 
dead voleano which held the island up 
out of the deep Caribbean waters; it 
flooded a high ravine here, or there on a 
far ridge a cornice of mahoganies thrash- 
ing in the trade-wind. As yet, on the lee 
shore, beyond the faint glow from the 
portico of Government House, the mys- 
tery of starlight held on. The two men 
were hardly more than two shirt-fronts 
and the tips of two cigars. 

“You've not been in the tropics be- 
fore?’ murmured the governor. 

“No,” said Loomis. 

“Ah? It’s rather extraordinary just at 
first, I fancy.” 

“Very.” , 

They were silent again. The straggling 
town was already dark, the black people 
asleep between their mud and iron walls, 
the dogs snatching a wink before the 
moon came; nothing was to be heard 
save the ripple of the tide or the rare 
ery of a sea-bird. 

“You will be here for—for—ah— 
some time?” 

“About a week, I should say, sir.” 

“Really? I wasn’t aware we should 
look for a steamer so soon.” 

“The Paramaribo is to pick me up, I 
believe, direct for Halifax.” 

“Really?” 

They had both stopped.  Involun- 
tarily they had drawn a little apart, and 
now they were facing each other, watch- 
ing each other. 

“Yes,” Loomis went on, speaking 
slowly. “It’s a bit out of the Para- 
maribo’s way, but it’s by government 
orders.” 

“The government of the Dominion of 
Canada?” 


“Quite so.” Loomis threw his cigar 
away with a kind of jerk and squared 
his shoulders. “Tl tell you, sir. Frank- 
ly, I've come here to take away a man. 
The man I’ve come to get, sir, is—” 

“Is Jim White?” 

Loomis paused for the fraction of a 
second before replying. 

“The man known as Jim White. That 
is to say, Hyatt Carnes.” 

“Tsee! ITsee!” The governor turned a 
crab on its back with his boot-toe. 
“There was another of your kind, some 
time ago.” 

“There was. Inspector Alward. He 
came out here in August. He did not 
return, as you are also aware. He was 
murdered here, whether by govern- 
mental collusion or not remains (I will 
continue to be quite frank with you, sir) 
an open question.” 

“Tt need not. I tell you the truth 
when I say that neither White nor I 
knew the fellow’s name or errand. Had 
he been frank with me there would have 
been a different outcome. He thought 
best, instead, to be frank with the blacks. 
A mulatto by the name of Kragie did 
him in. Kragie was tried for murder, 
convicted, sentenced, and hanged.” 

The moon had topped the mountain. 
Loomis’s lids drooped slightly as he 
watched the other’s face, bare in the 
white inundation. 

“You believe, then, in the law?” 

“T do—and I don’t. I believe in the 
laws I make, simply because I know they 
are just laws.” 

He said it without bombast. Like 
Loomis, he was a self-made man, and, like 
Loomis, hedid not presume upon the fact. 

“By the way,” he added, “you've a 
warrant, of course?” 
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“T have, sir—a warrant thirteen years 
old. Would you care to—” 

“No, no. LT take your word, as I ask 
you to take mine. But one thing. Why, 
if Doctor Carnes was wanted—that is— 
Well, what put you on the track at last 
of the man here?” 

“Just a scrap of letter, sir, smuggled 
through to Doctor Carnes’s sister in 
Vancouver. ‘Address me Jim White, 
St. Katherine, B. W. 1.’—that’s all. In- 
spector Alward came out, and, as you 
know—”’ 

“Yes, yes, quite so. Hmmm! Quite 
SO. 

“And now, /—”’ 

“Quite so!” 

The conversation had arrived at an 
impasse. Loomis lit a fresh cigar. They 
moved on again along the beach, away 
from the town, slowly. The peculiar, 
full-bodied beauty of night and the 
ocean tropics lay about them, but if they 
took note of it, it was only with their 
nerves. Perhaps for this very reason the 
drain on the Northerner’s nervous fabric 
was deeper than he suspected; at any 
rate, he began to have a feeling he had 
never had before, a kind of a sense of 
impotence. He was a man to whom ob- 
stacles had always been essentially 
obstacles, nothing more. Of a sudden he 
halted and faced around. 

* Your Excellency,” he said, “I can’t 
help feeling that you are determined to 
pul things in my way.” 

“No.” The other appeared to weigh 
his words. “I shall put nothing in your 
way... . Shall we be walking back now?” 

As they fell in step, the governor 
clasped his hands behind him and 
meditated on the shadow-streaked sand. 
He was a shorter man than Loomis, his 
flesh was softer and less resilient, his 
skin sallower, his brown eyes more 
deeply sunken by prolonged, half-won 
fights with fever. One would say he 


was no match for Loomis. 

“You asked me,” he said, “if I be- 
lieved in the law. Let me ask—you’ve 
read, in your Hugo, about the chap 
called Jean Valjean?” 
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Loomis shook himself slightly, almost 
with a suggestion of anger. 

“Tam neither judge nor jury, sir.” 

“T see, I see.” The other’s tone grew 
even more abstracted. “I used to know 
Carnes in Canada. I knew his weak- 
nesses and his strength. If it had been 
one of his weaknesses that, led him to 
shoot Edward Blaine-Smith, I shouldn’t 
have hesitated to give him up to the 
first constable in sight; you may take 
my word for that. As it was—” 

“Oh, come, sir. Blaine-Smith was 
shot down in cold blood.” 

“Granted. But he had called Carnes’s 
best friend a name—had called him 
more particularly ‘a thief and a bastard.’ 
The ‘thief’ we'll pass over. Neither is it 
a life-and-death affair to call a man the 
other thing—unless, mark me, he hap- 
pens to be one! And this friend of 
Carnes’s happened to be one! Now you 
will understand— ”’ 

*T tell you, sir, I’m neither judge nor 
jury. I must protest.” 

The governor’s shoulders grew heavier. 

“JT suppose a judge would say the 
world didn’t need a man who would 
shoot another man on such provocation. 
I'll tell you something, Mr. Loomis. 
There was an island in the world that 
needed such a man. When Doctor 
Carnes came here there were perhaps 
two hundred people, and their lives 
weren't worth the bother of living. Doc- 
tor Carnes knew nothing of tropical 
diseases. Within two vears he knew 
more about mountain fever (as we call 
it) than any other man in the Lesser 
Antilles. I repeat, sir, thirteen years ago 
this island was a pest spot. It was 
scarcely on the map. A mulatto tax- 
collector came over twice a year from 
St. Lucia; that was about all. Now 
there are upward of nine thousand souls, 
four parishes, a Government House, and 
—a governor.” 

The speaker bowed his head slightly 
at the last. 

“Perhaps yeu will wonder, sir, how I, 
a comparatively poor man from another 
dominion, a nobody, a friend of the like 
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They tried one of their easy 


tell 


LOV- 


of Jim White 
you. 
one of their professional 
It didn’t do.” 

He stopped walking and touched the 
inspector's sleeve. 

“Look about you! Iam governor, but 
this is the work of Hyatt Carnes.” 
In the vast 
white illumination the sea recovered the 


ernors at first 


younger sons. 


The moon rode higher. 
memory of the colors of day phantom 
purples, ghostly turquoise. The shadows 
of palm-boles lay across the beach, like 
a tiger’s skin; between the trees clusters 
of pale, heavy-lipped flowers stirred in 
the slow wind. 

“It 7s beautiful,” Loomis breathed, as 
if against his will. 

The governor took in his look of admi- 
ration, half nerves, half awe. 

“But not that!” he cried. “Beauty, 
yes! But one grows tired of beauty; 
sometimes one has a fearful thirst almost 
for ugliness—for something cold and 
hard won and tawdry. No, this is what 
I mean; this town. This whole island, 
sir; the villages, the parish schools, the 
little estates of and 
limes. Seventeen thousand pounds ster- 


sugar and cocoa 
ling in exports per annum, sir! Seven- 
teen thousand pounds!” 

He stood so for a moment 
hands lifted. 

“And that, sir, is what your murderer 


with his 


has done!” 

“But Tsay!” Loomis shifted uneasily. 
“Hang take it, sir! I'm not the judge. 
I’m a machine! I’m set to do a task. I 
do it. 

On the gravel before the house a small 
Welsh mare stood mourning over her 
own shadow, her legs propped apart, her 
head drooping. The governor wheeled 
to face his companion. 

“Mr. Loomis, I am going to put noth- 
ing between you and Jim White. In re- 
turn I ask a favor. This: Until you have 
definitely to act, will you be so good as 
to say nothing of your errand; will you 
study this man as a man; and then— 
Well, will you talk with me again?” 

It was a moment before Loomis spoke. 
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Under his drooping lids his eves studied 


the other’s face with something between 


mystification and uneasy wonder. In 
the end he murmured: 
“Very well, sir.” 
“Done, then! 
At the door the governor's wife was 
them. vaguely 
pretty, angular woman with dry hair 


Shall we go in?” 


awaiting She was a 
and sallow skin, a typical Colonial. Her 
large blue eyes sought her husband's 
“Tom, Jim White And she 
laid a hand on his sleeve with a gesture 
which seemed to say, “Don’t, Tom!” 
Jim White was seated at a long, bare 
mahogany 


is here.” 


table, under the light of a 
candelabrum. Before him was a glass, a 
decanter of St. Croix rum, several lime- 
peels, and an empty soda-bottle. . . 
Here was a man with whom low latitudes 
and exile had not dealt kindly. One 
could see by the drv luster of the eyes 
and the color of the skin stretched over 
the skull structure that long coping with 
fevers had not been without its price; 
more than by anything else his physical 
and mental ebb told in his herves, his 
thin, arid, uncontrollable outbursts of 
temper. 

He got to his feet unsteadily at sight 
of the governor in the door. He pounded 
on the table with his open palms. 

“Yes, I'm here! Look at me all you 
want!” 

His voice was shrill with defiance. He 
pounded harder. 

“No, by God! Tom, I won’t be scolded 
to-night. The mist settled in Two Roads 
three nights ago. The fever struck be- 
The valley’s astink with 
it. And I’ve come out. Here you see me, 
sitting in a clean room, drinking cold 
rum and soda, having a fine time.” 

The governor had not moved from the 
doorway. He spoke slowly. 
then, that Jenks and 
Slowboy must be down with it, else of 
course you would have sent one of them 
out instead.” 

“Talk! Talk like a curate all you 
damn well please!” 

The fellow’s ecstasy was shocking. He 


fore morning. 


‘I suppose, 
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showed his teeth. He pounded harder 
on the table. He danced on his toes. 
“Talk, talk, talk!” 

The governor approached the table. 
His voice was quiet, austere: 

“Now, sir, have the goodness to tell 
me what you're grousing about.” 

“IT? Oh! Ha-ha! Why should I 
grouse? Isn’t everything just too splen- 
did in there? Only seventeen down, and 
as for ice, you know 

“So! That’s better!” The governor 
took up a pad. “Ice, eh!” 

“Tce-bags, douches, quinine. — But 
why should one grouse about quinine?” 

“Tee - bags,” the governor wrote, 
“douches, quinine—” 

* Brooms, mops, formaldehyde—”’ 

The governor looked up from his list. 
“Quite right. And now, Jim, go to bed. 
. . . Pollett! I say, Pollett, show Mr. 
White up to the west chamber. 
Where’s Gabriel? Ah, Gabriel, here, this 
list. Look alive, will you!) Make up a 
good stock, pack a camp, turn out Pot- 
ter, Snaith, Washington, and Coco. Tell 
Fox I shall want horses in front within 
the hour. . . . Pollett, you've not shown 
Mr. White up yet. ... Jim, go!... 
Mr. Loomis — I'm afraid — for a few 
days— White, as you see, is quite done, 
and I shall have to go in and do the best 
I can, myself. For a few days, then, if 
you'll have the goodness to forgive my 
absence—”’ 

“For a few days,” Loomis broke in 
upon the apologies, “I don’t fancy I shall 
get much of White, either. So, if you 
don’t mind, I think I'd rather go along. 
Shouldn’t mind seeing the country.” 

The governor bent his head to one 
side and studied him. 

“As you please,” he said. “And 
about White, you’re quite right. I fancy 
you wouldn't see much of the impossible 
feilow here.” 

Loomis did not take the full signifi- 
cance of this till, about an hour later, the 
moonlit cavaleade came up into the 
shadow of the island jungle. And there, 
like a school-boy not to be left behind, 
Jim White awaited them, leaning on the 
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neck of his prop-legged pony. Nothing 
was said on either side as he joined. He 
fell in at the rear. He remained silent. 
He seemed chastened, listless, burned 
out. 

To the northerner that night ride over 
the tangled buttresses of the Morne was 
something not to be forgotten. The 
damp heat hanging under the leaves lay 
heavy in his lungs. The effect, para- 
doxically, was a sharpening of all the 
faculties. A million infinitesimal stir- 
rings, cries, snappings, ululations, came 
to his ears through the forest walls; even 
in the pauses in travel there was no 
silence. His eyes glimpsed a multitude 
of things like serpents in the spotted 
light—creepers and lianas looping tree to 
tree. Or at long intervals the jungle sank 
away, giving up vast little savannas 
rolling down blue in the moon to hide 
away in mist-pools. Once there was a 
sight of the mountain and a ravine, and 
white mist flowing down the ravine to 
fill the lower levels, where it lay like the 
beaten while of an egg. 

“That, sir,” the governor pointed out, 
“that’s the rotten stuff!” 

*““God’s curse and the devil’s curse, 
too, be on it!” 

White had come up from the rear; the 
malediction was his. A curious change 
had come over him. It was as if his 
fragile anger had returned, and yet it 
hadn’t the quality of anger. The man 
looked rapt. An unhealthy eagerness 
drew him forward. 

“See there!’ His heels beat weakly 
at the pony’s belly. ‘“That’s Two Roads 
just there, buried deep. God’s damna- 
tion on it! choking the beggars in their 
beds. Tom, I say, are we all lame? Why 
do we want to be all night about it?” 

It had been pretty near that, in truth; 
the moon was low, and although there 
was no light in the east, yet there was 
the feeling of pause in the air which 
comes before the sudden tropic dawn. 

White’s heels kicked with an in- 
creased, spasmodic violence; a wave of 
color ran hot over his cheeks; his eyes 
grew larger. 
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“Come, Tom! Damn it! Spur up. 
We must get down to them!” 

“Take Jim!” The 
turned in his saddle. 

“Care? Hell! I’m going. 
Tom, I—” 

The governor, leaning over quickly, 
caught the limp form and dragged it to 
him from the shying pony. 

* Boys,” he called back, “break out 
the camp under the road here. Get the 
wall-tent up straight away! Mr. White 
is ill.” 

Watching him as he got down with 
his sagging burden, Loomis saw on the 


care, rovernor 


I tell you 


governor's face a look of bewilderment, 
horror, and grief. 

The tent was pitched. Dawn broke 
over the mountain, a white devastation. 
Loomis, uncertain precisely what to do 
with himself, heard the thin dribble of 
the sick man’s delirium creeping out be- 
neath the tent-flaps. After a moment 
the governor himself emerged. In the 
midst of the ordered confusion—negroes 
panting under tent-rolls and cases, ani- 
mals backing and snorting—there was 
something in the look of the short, green- 
faced, white-clad figure which seemed to 
say that he, too, for the moment, was 
uncertain precisely what to do with 
himself. He looked at the sky, the im- 
measurably empty dome of blue. He 
stared down the gently sloping savanna 
at the mist that had swallowed the vil- 
lage. The attention of his ears seemed 
to go back to the low-walled tent and the 
frail bumble of words without meaning. 
He wheeled and saw above him Loomis. 

. . He came at something like a rush. 
Loomis had the strong but indefinable 
sense that he was being charged upon. 
And then the man seemed to have lost 
hold of what he had been going to say. 
An awkward silence fell between them. 

“He is—very bad?’’ Loomis inquired 
at last. 

“He will die.” 

The complete, dry acceptance in the 
tone was shocking. For perhaps the 
first time in his life Loomis found him- 
self stammering. 
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* But If there 
is anything at all Tean do. I'm not much 
as a nurse, but if you care to have me 
look out for White, while you're down 


but see here, sir—I 


below 
“No! Thanks?’ 
both arms in a disordered gesture. 


The governor lifted 
“See 
here, my dear chap, you must get out. 
The road we Came by has ho branchings; 
in daylight vou should not miss your 
should be at Government 


way; you 


House by early afternoon. I will be there 


in a few days—four at most. — Till 
then 

Loomis, weighing the change which 
had come over the ‘dignified, almost 


phlegmatic executive, did not move. 

“IT prefer to stay,” he said, quietly. 

“And J—” The governor grasped the 
horse’s bridle. “*I—I won't hear of it. 
There’s danger here. I tell you, Loomis, 
Ill not have another agent’s disappear- 
ance laid at my door, or at Jim White’s. 
If it weren't for that you might jolly 
well 

“But it ‘for that.” 


spoke slowly, watching the other’s eyes. 


ss 


isn’t Loomis 
For there’s no danger here, above the 
mist. As vou told me yourself, so long 
as one keeps clear of that 

He dropped it, at sight of the other’s 
face. One could see the man was not 
himself; that his reserve was shattered, 
and that he was ashamed of himself and 
of what he was doing—a man forced to 
quibble in the of tragedy. 
Gratuitously, and of a sudden, Loomis 


presence 


retreated from his position. 

“Well, your Excellency, have it as 
vou W ish.” ° 

Lifting the reins, he turned the animal 
back into the trail. Within the minute 
he was swallowed by the green flood of 
the jungle. 

That a man like Loomis should have 
surrendered _ his quietly 
should have been matter for suspicion. 
The fact was that he had not; he had 
simply avoided what is known in do- 
mestic affairs as a After a 
hundred yards he pulled up. He found 
a place where the leaf scrten thinned on 


position so 


“é ” 
scene. 
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the shoreward side, and there, sitting 
motionless, he watched. He saw the 
‘amp completed. Under the waxing 
glare of forenoon he saw the blacks 
starting down the savanna, the pack- 
mules led. He saw the governor follow- 
ing, lagging, stopping once or twice as 
he went, and once again for a longer 
moment at the very margin of the mist 
pool, to gaze back at the tent left be- 
hind, a tiny snow-spot on the verdant 
upsweep of the mountain. And then he, 
too, turning for the last time, followed 
the men and mules with a kind of leap 
into the glimmering smother below. 

Loomis lifted the reins and guided the 
pony back to the open. In the sight of 
the mulatto, Snaith, who had been left 
with the dying man, he took off saddle 
and bridle, wove a deft hobble of rope, 
and turned the animal adrift. Stooping, 
he entered the tent. 

He saw the sick man lying on a canvas 
cot in the close yellow glare. Already he 
would scarcely have known him. The 
sallow skin of his face had turned a 
bluish-gray, blotched with bright crim- 
son. His breathing was unrhythmical, 
stentorian, and difficult. His burning 
eyes, fastened upon the intruder, did not 
seem for a while to take him in. 

Loomis made quick gestures with his 
arms. He drew nearer and retreated 
again, as if trying by motion or distance 
to bring himself within the focus of that 
sightless sight. In the end he succeeded. 

“Who are you?” White demanded in 
a weak, thick voice. 

“T am a man from Canada.” 

With an astonishing return of strength 
White lifted on an elbow. 

“What are you doing here? What do 
you want?” 

“Nothing. I’m going to look out for 
you.” 

“Go away!” 

The odd and horrible mask was con- 
torted with a scowl; the man’s body 
sank back again;. he rolled over, gasping, 
and turned his face to the canvas wall. 

. . Loomis hesitated a moment; then 


he went out. 


In the open he found himself con- 
fronted by Snaith. Snaith had overheard 
the governor’s command; he had also 
caught something of what went on in the 
tent. He found himself in a dilemma. 
The governor was his temporal god, and 
that his word should be treated lightly 
was beyond the mulatto’s grasping. A 
truculent loyalty urged him to violence. 

. . And yet the man before him, the 
offender, was a white man. A deep, in- 
herited awe of all Caucasians bothered 
him. He was seared. 

Loomis, reading this, took from an 
inner pocket a sheaf of official-looking 
papers. 

“T assure you, my man, I’m quite all 
right here. If you care to see my creden- 
tials—*’ He shuffled the papers care- 
lessly. “No? I will tell you, then. Your 
governor makes laws for this island, but 
his laws are made for him, as you know, 
by the home government. I am from the 
home government.” It was all a lie, but 
it seemed to suffice. 

Bringing his saddle into the tiny tri- 
angle of shade thrown by the tent, 
Loomis made himself comfortable. 

The sun rode high and higher. A dead 
heat lay on the world. Where in the dark 
of night there had been no silence, in the 
white tide of day nothing moved to mar 
the utter stillness. An hour passed; 
Loomis had rolled, lighted, and thrown 
away a dozen cigarettes, before the hush 
was broken by the mumbling resurrec- 
tion of the voice within the tent. 

Jim White, losing hold of his life in the 
humid brightness of a tropic isle, seemed 
to forget the brightness and the isle. He 
was a boy again—a young man—full of 
the powers and passions, the aspirations 
and lusts of youth—breasting the cold, 
clear river of his northern life. Through 
long spaces his words were incoherent; 
then for moments at a time fragments 
of sentences took on an incredible clar- 
ity, like the low syllables of a flute. . . . 
He talked with his love, by and by; his 
voice grew thick with a nervous tender- 
ness. , 

Loomis listened without shame. 
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“T’m not a listener, an eavesdropper. 
IT am a machine.” 

The sun gained the zenith. The sky 
was blue; the sea, beyond the roll of the 
land, stood up blue to the horizon; and 
yet the northerner, staring at it steadily, 
understood why one after another had 
And the mist- 
pool in the hollow was more than ever 
like the beaten white of an egg. 

Jim White had forgotten his love. 
Quite of a sudden he was fighting. There 
was a growl, an oath; 
incoherent pan of triumph; the fragile 
tent walls would not contain it; it rang 
strangely out the rank, soft, 
yielding body of the savanna. Words 
stood out clear and separate—names. 

The light told on the listener. His eyes 
swam. The effort of keeping his atten- 
tion fixed on one thing in that drooping 
air began to tell, too. It 
enormous effort. He was glad when the 
voice was done; he was worn out with 
intimacies; his Brain rebelled. 

“Good Lord alive!’ he 
**Good Lord! No!” 

For half an hour there had been si- 
lence. Loomis wondered if his man was 
dead. An astounding thing happened to 
him, and which he was not 
directly conscious. Tears welled over his 
lids and rolled in floods down his cheeks 


written it down as brass. 


there came an 


across 


became an 


breathed. 


one of 


—tears not so much of grief as of wonder. 

He experienced one of the actual 
frights of his life when he discovered 
White’s head protruding between the 
flaps near his elbow. The man seemed to 
have gained flesh and color; the wasted 
places in his face had puffed out; his 
gray-blue eyes were dry and clear. He 
had become a quadruped, that was all— 
content with his hands and knees. For 
a moment he remained there between 
the flaps, staring down fixedly at the fog 
over Two Roads. 

“The precious niggers!” he mumbled 
of a sudden. “Precious, filthy, sick nig- 
gers!” 

His great, rosy face wagged slowly 
while he talked, as if with a curious exal- 
tation of disdain. 
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“Why does a white man, a healthy, 
white man, want to 
spend himself for a lot of ignorant, filthy 
niggers? Look at *em!” 

Loomis, who had been staring down 
there all day long, made the surprising 
discovery that black people were actu- 
ally to be seen. They made no great 
show in that vast dome of day; they 
were more than anything else like a 
thread of flotsam cast up to await an- 
other tide on the beaches of an opaque 
sea; they walked and crept tiny on the 
far down, with cotton bed- 
clothing, bundles, umbrellas, some with 


clean, educated 


savanna, 


kettles and pans, all perfectly quiet, 
staring back into the poisoned mist or 
upward at the tent and the mountain. 
And Loomis saw that under the drink- 
ing sun the mist itself had grown by a 
shade less opaque. There were phan- 
toms in it; phantoms of huddled house- 
tops made of grass—and the ghost of a 
white man in white coming painfully to 
the surface with a black woman on his 
back. 

“Oh, well— Hell! 

The sick man gave a kind of sigh as he 
said it. He shook himself clear of the 
fiaps. Still on his hands and knees, as if 
he had got about that way all his life, 
he started down the slope. He went in 
the broad, blank sunlight the 
and to meet his friend, an 
absurd quadruped, ambling down. 

Loomis was on his feet. He stood very 


Let’s go!” 


to get 


niggers 


erect, with an odd sensation along his 
He had hard work to make him- 
self move; when he did, it was already 
too late. . . . White, slipping and crum- 
pling on a more precipitous decline, had 
started to roll. He seemed to find rolling 
faster than ambling—and, besides that, 
he was dead. 

For the first time in his life, very 
poignantly, Loomis felt himself, his er- 
rand, his career, his world, small enough 
to be in the way. He had started to run 
after the ambler. He stopped. He looked 
at the governor, toiling with an absurd 
and tragic haste up-hill; he saw the 
black men and women and children, 


spine. 
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coming like a secant swarm of flies. Turn- 
ing about, he passed behind the tent. 
He caught up his pony, threw the saddle 
across its back, mounted, and rode away 
into the jungle track. 

The light held for an hour, standing 
sultry in the rare openings between the 
tree-tops. Just before sunset it turned 
green. Then the night came. He gave 
the pony its head. In the whispering 
dark he rode with his shoulders sinking 
lower and lower; only at rare intervals 
did he shake them into a momentary 
rectitude, muttering in protest: 

“It’s none of my affair. I'm not the 
judge nor the jury!” 

White’s body came in that night about 
two hours after him, laid across a pack- 
just for a moment in 


saddle. He saw it J 


vlow beneath his window; 


then the somber cavaleade of two moved 


the little 


on again. Where the mortal exile was 
buried, what it said on the stone they 
put over him, Loomis never knew. 

lor seven days then he lived a vacant 
life; vacant and vet singularly crowded. 
His hands were empty, his mind hor- 
ribly full. His brain hummed_= with 
thoughts like a top. Doubts would never 
let him be. His aimless feet carried him 
back and forth along the single roadway 
of the town, blinking idiotically at the 
half-clothed people, the mongrel dogs, 
the still more mongrel pigs asleep in the 
dust. The tlame-banks of exotic bloom, 
the aspiring palms, the peacock water, 
had so soon grown cheap. The immense 
whiteness of the sunlight drove him to 
shelter with a pain behind his eyes. 

The governor's lady was kind—and 
worried. Being a British Colonial, she 
kept it to herself. Being a woman, she 
gave it away ten times within the hour. 
It told on the guest’s nerves. Once he 
allowed himself the luxury of an out- 
burst of protesting reassurance. 

* But if he weren't quite fit, you would 
have heard, you know!” 

“Oh, my word! Of course he’s quite 
all right!” She cast back his own reas- 
surance with a bright, hard-lipped smile. 

“It’s all in not being afraid, with a 
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thing like fever,” he argued, solemnly. 
“So long as one’s not afraid White 
was afraid, I think.” 

“Ves, Jim White was always afraid 
Something had gone out of her voice 
with that. . “And he,” she cried of 
a sudden—" he, ‘Tom, he 7s afraid. He’d 
tell vou not; he’d tell me not. But I 
happen to have seen him in the night, 
after a time such as this, pacing the floor 

fighting. Oh, sir, he is afraid. He 


knows, some day 

Loomis escaped the house. Once more 
he wandered the dreary, brilliant corri- 
dor of his prison of idleness and doubt. 
A wild, unspeakable idea clung in his 
mind: 

* Perhaps — perhaps, after all — he 
won't come back—alive.” 

Loomis hated himself; he did worse, 
he distrusted himself. 

And the governor did come back. He 
came out of the jungle late that evening 
when the town was asleep, like a soldier 
returning unheralded’ and unscarred 
from some obscure campaign. His face 
was a little thinner and sallower, that 
was all; his eves a little drier and 
brighter. He ate ravenously under the 
watching eyes of his wife. 

There was a moment in the meal when 
a distinct but undefinable change came 
over him. He was paring a mango. He 
laid it down on his plate and turned his 
eyes to the corner where Loomis sat, half 
in shadow. It was as though he had for- 
gotten somewhere in that desperate 
week, and but now remembered the man 
—with something curiously like a shock. 

He took up the fruit again and fin- 
ished paring it. 

Neither man slept. The clock in the 
small, tin-roofed “Church of England” 
had struck the half-hour after midnight 
when they met, as if by some unspoken 
assignation, in the open air beneath the 
portico. 

The governor was the first to speak. 

“You were with him-—-that day?” 

Loomis nodded. 

“He was delirious? He—he—” The 
governor turned his eyes to gaze un- 
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BOTH 


easily out the water. “He— 
talked?” 
**He did, sir.” 


The governor, his eyes still averted, 
The silence 


over 


waited. Loomis waited. 


grew. The inspector was the one 
of the two who could afford to lose 


patience first. Turning away, he walked 
down the steps. 
**But—good God! sir.’ 
The muffled outery brought him back. 
He came and stood before the governor. 
His voice was brutal with deliberation. 
“Do you want to know what he said, 
vour Excellency? I'll tell you. He told 
me, in those ravings of delirium, what 
I came all this way to learn. He gave 
Hyatt Carnes. He 
fessed to the shooting of Blaine-Smith. 
He killed 
the man in the dawn, standing on an 
open street against the prairie. He has 
never forgotten the look in the dying 
man’s eyes, but what he did he did for 
a friend, and he is glad. That’s what his 
ravings told me, sir. And he told me, sir, 
when he himself was about to die.” He 
reached 


> 


himself awav con- 


He lived over again the scene. 


out to steady the governor's 


arm. “What’s wrong with you, sir?” 

*“I—I seem 

“You'll have to talk louder, sir.” 

“T seem to be done in. I’ve been on 
my feet—I—I need sleep.” 

“Why don’t you turn in, then?” 

“Th-thanks! I will! And you?” 

* Presently.” 

Loomis did not make good his word. 
The clock in the church told hour after 
and still he 
prowling the grounds and the deserted 
starlit street. Each time that his restless 
circuit brought him within sight of the 
governors dark windows he gave him- 
self up to anger. 

“Sleeping! Sleeping the sleep of the 
just!” 

He was torn between that and some- 
thing else. The soft night wind, coming 
down the body of the island, 
touched his lips and nostrils with the 
taste and perfume of peace. He seemed 
to see it as a thing resurrected—the vil- 


hour, remained abroad, 


over 
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lages, the new parish schools, the little 
estates of sugar and cocoa and limes. 
. . « He seemed to see a man pledging 
it with hands uplifted and eyes shining 
curiously in the moor: “That's what 
your murderer has done!” . . . He saw 
a man creeping up out of a mist-pool 
with an old black woman on his back. 

“Damn it! Damn it! What's right, 
after all?” 

He continued to The 
faded to the coming of the morning 


stars 


roam. 
moon. His eyes caught the black win- 
dows of the governor’s chamber again, 
and again he stiffened his shoulders and 
raised his chin. 

*“No, no, Neither one 
another am I the judge. 
of police. I'm not a jury; I’m a messen- 


no! Way or 


I'm an officer 


ger, a machine.” 
In the moonlight, far out on the sky- 
The 


swinging mn 


line, a wisp of smoke stood up. 
Paramaribo coming, 
from its northward course to pick up the 
officer—and his prisoner. 

A kind of panic laid hold of Loomis. 
The thought of running in, pounding up 
the stairs, battering at 


was 


the governor's 
door, crossed his mind. And even as he 
stared at the entrance under the portico 
he saw the governor coming out. 

The man had not slept, after all. He 
had not taken off his clothes. He looked 
tousled and musty. Red puffs stood 
under his eves. 

“Loomis,” he cried, coming straight 
down, “I’ve got 
you.” 

“What?” asked 
squarely across the path. 

“This. Just—well—” 
took his arm in a nervous grip and pulled 
him toward the beach. 
turn.” 

They went at a breathless pace. Just 
as when they had strolled on the same 
beach the other night in the moonrise, 
now, in the hour before dawn, there was 


something to say to 
Loomis, waiting 


The governor 


‘Let’s have a 


a long, easeless silence: When words did 
come to the governor’s lips, they tum- 
bled out in a rush. He talked against 
time, against thought, against every- 








ISS 


thing. He seized on the thing nearest in 
time, the fever at Two Roads. 

* Bad, sir, bad! ... But 
not so bad as last time; a year ago in St. 
Not by a jolly sight. 
Another time again, and it will be still 
easier to master, I fancy. It grows less. 
We shall have it in hand in time—in—in 
time. If only I am—if only I could be 
time. Time, sir!” It was the 
cry of a man going down. One realized 
that, of a sudden; the last cry of a 
forlorn hope that has come to its end. 

In the growing half-light where the 
palm-boles stood up from the sand like 
gray iron bars, Loomis caught hold of 
his elbow and brought him to a halt. 

“But this isn’t what you came out to 
tell me, sir.” 


shocking 


Barnabas parish. 


given 


*T came to tell you—to ask you if you 
about White. Are 
sure as life and death, sir— 


mightn’t be wrong 
you sure 
that he said what you say he said?” 

“lam.” 

“Rut a confession may not be— It 
won't always hold. And the man was 
out of his mind, you know.” 

“That simply doubles the value of the 
evidence, doesn’t it, sir?” 

“Or else he wasn’t. See here; he knew 
you were there? Yes! Suppose, then, 
that it was all a bit of acting—” 

* Does a man act on his death-bed?” 

“Not—not any man—except—Jim 
White. . And I won’t have it! I tell 
you I can’t let him go under with that!” 

“Then, sir, by all this, you mean to 
say—?” 

“T mean to say—” 

The little governor of St. Katherine 
was shivering from head to foot. The 
dawn came. In the pink light his éyes 
went about him in a swift survey of the 
kingdom he had brought to life. And 
then his bloodless lips framed the word 
of his confession. 

But Loomis was too quick. Loomis, 
springing forward, had a hand over the 
lips. At sight of an act, a gesture, a word 
ready to be given, a miracle had hap- 
pened. He was no longer torn. His 
course lay clear. In a wink he saw him- 
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self judge and jury. 
dog in his hervousness, 


He barked like a 


“No, no; I won't hear any more of 
this. 
there! 


My case is complete. ~ a » ok 


The Paramaribo! Lord! sir. but 
I must hurry!” 

And with that he turned and was gone, 
running along the beach toward Govy- 
ernment House. . . . In his chamber he 
flung his things together, crammed them 
into his bags; he tiptoed hastily out 
through the empty halls. 

A pink-white long-boat was coming 
in to the beach. 
island stood on the sand, watching it, bis, 
hands clasped tightly behind his back. 
Loomis dropped his bags beside him for 
a moment, rubbed his hands, shuffled 
his feet awkwardly. 

“Tm afraid I shall have to ask you to 
express my respects and gratitude to my 


The governor of the 


hostess. It’s so confoundedly early, and 
I didn’t to bother her—and_ the 
haste and all He extended his hand. 
“And as for you, sir... . Well, I ad- 


eare 


mire your work here!” 

His expression underwent an abrupt 
change. It was as if he had had a * 
ond thought.” He dropped the bags, 
which he had caught up again. 

“By George! sir. One thing. There 
was something which mystified me when 
‘T first came. One of the few things you 
didn’t ask me—and one I should have 
thought you would have asked first 
was whether or not I happened to have 
about me a photograph of the man- 
Doctor Carnes. The whole point of the 
matter was that I had.” 

He drew a cabinet photograph of a 
young man from his coat pocket, glanced 
from the pictured face to the living one 
before him, and then, with the slightest 
inclination of the head, tore it across and 


sec- 


across and let the pieces fall in the water 
at his feet. 

“Tt was the only one we could find 
in Canada,” he explained. “Naturally, 
it is of no use now. 
Excellency!” 

Turning about, he walked to the wail- 
ing boat. 


eee Good-by, your 
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CARGOES THROUGH THE CLOUDS 


BY FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


W* have seen “the nations’ airy 
navies, grappling in the central 
biue,”” and we are about to seé fulfilled 
the rest of Tennyson’s prophecy, the 
“pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 
down with costly bales.” 

For the purposes of this article, let 
prophecy stop there. The chance of 
any particular prophet predicting with 
accuracy either the course which the 
development of air-borne commerce will 
follow or what it will be like when it has 
been fully developed is too remote to be 
worth taking. It can, of course, be fore- 
cast of commercial aviation that it must 
pass through certain stages common to 
the development of all new inventions 
and enterprises. Radio-telegraphy, mo- 
tion pictures, the automobile, each is a 
familiar recent example of the progress 
of an art from its inception in the brain of 
an inventor, or a group of inventors, 
through the period of endless experi- 
mentation, adaptation and change, to 
its final establishment as a popular and 
commercial success on the securities of 
which one may borrow money from his 
banker. That aerial navigation will, in 
its turn, pass through these stages of 
development and, before the children of 
to-day have reached maturity, become 
so merged in the routine of our every-day 
life as no longer to be the subject of won- 
der or comment, is hardly to be doubted. 

Commercial aerial navigation, the 
thing itself, is here. There is no impor- 
tant section of the known world in (and 
above) which airplanes or dirigibles, or 
both, are not being used for some form of 
transportation which can be distinctly 
termed commercial, or where, at least, 
there are no well-matured, adequately 
financed plans for the establishment of 


commercial aviation actually in process 
of development. ‘The newspapers have 
already announced the opening of book- 
ing-offices in London for air passen- 
gers to Brazil. ‘This is merely one 
of the commercial aviation enterprises 
A quick 


glance around the world discloses scores 


inaugurated since the war 


of other commercial uses of a'rcraft. 

While the frequent flights between 
London and Paris made by Mr. Andrew 
Bonar Law in the course of his attend- 
ance as one of the British plenipoten- 
tiaries to the Peace Conference, in an 
airplane “equipped with all the luxuries 
of a Pullman,” as one enthusiastic corre- 
spondent pul it, received considerable 
notice in the newspapers, little has been 
said about the regular express airplane 
service that has been in operation be- 
tween the French and British capitals 
for many months. Grand pianos are not 
the type of freight one thinks of first in 
connection with aerial commerce, but 
for advertising purposes an instrument 
of this sort was carried by airplane from 
the London store of which we hear most 
in America to a customer in France. 
And this across the English Channel, the 
flight over which by Bleriot less than ten 
years ago was an achievement so spec- 
tacular that the details were cabled 
around the world! Merchandise of every 
sort is transported by airplane daily on 
regular schedule between these two 
European cities. 

The British Postmaster-General an- 
nounced in the House of Commons, on 
July 18th, that aerial mail service to 
foreign countries was being seriously 
considered; it might not be long, he 
said, before mails would be carried to 
China and Australia in a few hours. 
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Regular mail service by air post between 
Paris and Geneva was established on 
May 26th, when the Swiss airman, Dura- 
four, made the trip of two hundred and 
fifty miles in five and one-half hours, 
including half an hour’s foreed landing 
on French soil because of fog. 

A British airplane company announces 
that it has been offered a carriage rate 
of five dollars an ounce for transporting 
from Shanghai to London certain es- 
sences used in the manufacture of per- 
fumes. 

Airplane lines for the regular trans- 
portation of merchandise between Brus- 
sels and Paris have been established. 
Five hundred pounds of lobsters consti- 
tuted the cargo of the first plane to make 
the flight from Paris. 

Regular daily newspaper delivery by 
airplane was inaugurated last May by 
the London Daily Mail, which sent 
packages of its Manchester edition to 
Carlisle, Dundee, Aberdeen, and Mont- 
rose by the air route. The papers are 
dropped from the ‘planes in bundles 
attached to parachutes. The regular 
railroad time between Manchester and 
Aberdeen is thirteen hours, ten minutes; 
the newspaper "plane makes it in three 
hours and a half. 

At Johannesburg, South Africa, a 
commercial aviation company has been 
formed for the purpose of establishing 
passenger and express service between 
that city and Pretoria, Maritzburg, Dur- 
ban, and Cape Town. 

Australia has already established a 
transcontinental airway, from Sydney 
2,550 country to Port 
Darwin on the north coast. Landing- 
stations and relay and fuel depots have 
been established at distances of 390 miles 
apart. The survey by airplane of an al- 
ternative interior route has been begun. 

It is 1,135 miles from Calcutta to 
Simla (a distance that strikes the Amer- 
ican who knows Indi: from the 


miles across 


only 


maps in his schooi-books with a distinct 
The railway fare, 
first class, is a little more than £8. And, 
as every reader of Kipling and Flora 


shock of surprise). 
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Annie Steele knows, it is a long, hot, 
tiresome journey. But now, or very 
shortly, one may literally fly from the 
stifling heat of the Hoogli flats to the 
cool hills of the “Plain Tales” in a third 
of the time and for less than twice the 
money. The newly organized commercial 
aviation company of India, with three 
million pounds sterling of capital, pro- 
Caleutta-Simla passenger-line 
that will cut the distance to 950 miles 
and make the trip in twelve to fifteen 
hours as against the forty-two hours 
which the train takes, for a fare of £15 
17s. This route will be flown via Delhi; 
another line will run from Calcutta to 
Bombay, another from Calcutta to Dar- 
jeeling, and afourth from Calcutta to Puri, 
the average fare being sixpence per mile. 

The St. Maurice Velley Forest Pro- 
tective Association, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Canadian government, has 
established an airplane forest-fire patrol. 

Even as the proof of this article is 
being revised comes the cabled report 
of the airplane “timber cruisers,” 
twenty men with three machines, back 
from a month’s exploration of two mil- 
lion square miles of Labrador timber 
and pulp-wood lands, with sketches and 
photographic maps revealing millions 
of dollars worth of accessible wealth as 
yet untapped. 

One of the largest American aircraft 
manufacturers recently received a re- 
quest for prices from the Congo Mission 
of the Disciples of Christ, which proposes 
to replace its fleet of steam-launches with 
flying-boats, the better to spread the 
gospel among the natives of the Belgian 
Congo. Half a dozen other foreign 
mission stations have also made similiar 
inquiries. “‘Sky-pilot””? may soon be 
more than a mere figure of speech to 
the natives of many lands. 

Lord Northcliffe, whose offer of a 
&50,000 prize was one of the stimuli of 
the men who undertook to fly across the 
Atlantic last spring, was quick to see the 
possibilities of closer Anglo-American re- 
lations which the flight in sixteen hours 
of Aleock and Brown from Newfound- 


jects a 
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land to Ireland opened up. “A warning 
the 
feat, adding that the voyage was quicker 


to cable monopolists,”” he termed 
than the average time of press messages 
in 1919. “I 
tainty,” he said, “‘to the time when the 
London morning newspapers will be sell- 
ing in New York in the evening, allowing 
for the difference between British and 
American time, and vice versa in regard 
to the New York evening newspapers 
reaching London the next day. ‘Then 
we shall no longer suffer from the danger 


look forward with cer- 


of garbled quotations due to telegraphic 
compression. Then, too, the American 
and British will understand 
each other better, as they are brought 
into closer daily touch.” 

So far we have been talking about air- 
planes. The transatlantic 
round trip of the R-34 is the most con- 
vincing evidence that in the discussion 
of aerial transportation the dirigible bal- 
In fact, the 
only important commercial use of air- 
craft prior to the European war was the 
system of passenger-carrying Zeppelins. 
Immediately upon the signing of the 
armistice the Germans resumed the op- 
eration of passenger service by Zeppel- 
ins. Regular voyages on a fixed schedule 
between Berlin and Constantinople, via 
Munich and Vienna, have been made for 
several months. 

Announcement was made in June of 
the formation of a combination of Brit- 
ish airship interests, with several million 
pounds sterling available capital, for the 
establishment of airship lines literally 
encircling the earth. |Moderate-sized 
dirigibles (there ought to be a better 
word for this craft) are being built for 
carrying express and mail matter, to- 
gether with passengers; 
tance flights carrying no cargo but pas- 
sengers, ships of large size and high 
speed will be used; equally large craft, 
with lower engine power and slower 
speed, but large carrying capacity, will be 
constructed for general freight purposes. 
The largest of these airships yet planned 
is to have a cubic capacity of 3,500,000 


pe oples 


suecessful 


loon must not be forgotten. 


for long-dis- 
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feet, or nearly twice that of the R-34; it 
Is expected to carry fifteen tons of pas- 
sengers and mail for a distance of 4,500 
miles at a speed of sixty miles an hour. 
The first of these new ships will be of 
1,250,000 cubic feet capacity. 

British busi- 
ness men, who are preparing to stake 
their millions on the feasibility of oper- 
ating airship routes from London to the 
four corners of the earth. ‘Two main 
lines the 


These are hard-headed 


across western ocean are 
planned; a London-New York route 
either direct or via Lisbon and_ the 


Azores, and a London-Rio Janeiro route, 
via Lisbon and Sierra Tickets 
(at £1,000) London to Rio and 
return are already on sale for the first 
voyage. Schedules of two days and a 
half to New York, seven days to Perth, 
Australia, five days and a half to Cape 
Town, four days to Rio, a day and a 
half to Cairo 
ing, 
gigantic project. 


Leone. 


from 


these are the space-ignor- 
time-destroying details of this 

To travel by airship over a shrunken 
world will not he as expensive as travel- 
ing about New York in a taxicab; ten 
cents a mile, against thirty; £50 from 
London to New York; threepence-half- 
penny to send a letter. These are the 
tariffs already announced; that they 
will eventually be reduced is not to be 
doubted. 

I have tried to indicate with the ut- 
most brevity some of the things the rest 
of the world is doing in commercial 
aviation. These involve big plans and 
big figures. So far in America, the land 
of the airplane’s nativity, nothing ap- 
proaching these foreign achievements 
and projects in any important way has 
been undertaken or even seriously 
planned, with the sole exception of the 
United States aerial mail service. 

By the time this is printed the air mail 
service in the United States, first estab- 
lished in the spring of 1918 between 
Washington and New York, and later 
extended to Cleveland and Chicago, will 
be in operation as far west as Omaha and 
St. Louis. Large, multi-motored air- 
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‘planes, especially constructed ‘for the 
postal service, are to be built and ready 
for operation early in 1920. These big 
‘planes will make non-stop runs between 
Washington and New York, New York 
and Cleveland, ete., serving cities lying 
along their routes by dropping mail mat- 
ter in packages attached to parachutes 
and possibly picking up mail-pouches 
from specially devised holders, on the 
same general principle as that by which 
fast through mail-trains pick up pouches 
with their mail-catchers. 

That the aerial post pays, not merely 
in the saving of time, but in actual dol- 
lars and cents, has been fully demon- 
strated by the first year’s experience of 
the Washington-New York service. The 
actual postage revenue for the year on 
this route was $159,700; the saving in 
railway teansportation was $2,264, mak- 
ing a total revenue of $161,964. The 
cost of operation was $137,900, to which 
must be added a charge for the loss of 
one "plane, less the useful parts salvaged, 
amounting to $4,961—a total operating 
cost of $142,861 and a surplus of $19,103. 

These results have been achieved with 
*planes which were not built for mail 
transportation nor really well adapted 
to it. They are army ‘planes, slightly 
altered for the use of the Post Office 
Department. Possessing high speed in 
the air, they are able to carry only 400 
pounds of mail matter at a time, while 
their excessively high landing speed not 
only makes their operation risky, both 
to pilot and to mail matter, but compels 
landings in large open fields which natu- 
rally are not to be found close to impor- 
tant post-offices. The exception to this 
last-named condition is Chicago, where 
the great open space along the down- 
town Lake-front, Grant Park, makes an 
ideal landing-place almost within stone’s- 
throw of the Post Office. Mr. Praeger re- 
ported on June 22d that fifty-eight 
consecutive trips had been made be- 
tween Cleveland and Chicago without 
delays, forced landings, or engine trou- 
ble. These flights, moreover, were made 
in weather which a short time ago would 


have been regarded as prohibitive of 
flight. Once when a squall so severe as to 
tie up shipping in Chicago Harbor was 
raging the mail-’plane got through on 
schedule, with its 16,000 letters (an 
average of forty letters to the pound). 
The release of a railway-mail distribu- 
tion-car between these two points saves 
52,000 a year. In view of figures like 
these, and the capacity of 1,000 pounds 
and upward which the new mail-’planes 
will have, the recent reduction of the 
aerial postage to two cents an ounce, the 
same as charged for all other means of 
transportation, seems unlikely to bring 
about a deficit in the Air Mail Service. 
In the first year of the American 
postal air service, which began on May 
15, 1918, not a single mail-airplane fell 
and not one of the Post Office pilots was 
killed. This was in a total of 128,000 
miles of flying, in all sorts of weather. 
Out of 1,261 scheduled trips only fifty- 
five were not undertaken because of 
weather conditions; this in spite of the 
fact that expert airmen, formerly in the 
Army Air Service, have denounced the 
type of ‘plane used on the postal routes 
as unsafe except in the best weather. 
Of course American airmen and air- 
craft manufacturers have not been idle 
since the armistice was signed. In the 
three months ended on August 1, 1919, 
American airplane manufacturers re- 
ported orders booked and in process of 
construction for more than 500 ’planes, 
while fully 500 more serious inquiries 
had been received; every manufacturer 
in America was months behind his or- 
ders, the largest of them having had to 
put on both day and night shifts at two 
factories. Anything that will fly can be 
sold; the range of orders runs from 
single-passenger machines to those with 
a capacity of ten or more. One enterpris- 
ing manufacturer advertises that owners 
of his make of flying-boats are taking in 
from $600 to $1,000 a day, carrying pas- 
sengers on pleasure rides at high fees. 
On the other hand, the amateur me- 
chanic can buy the necessary parts, with 
accompanying blue-prints, for the con- 
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struction of his airplane, for two or three 
hundred dollars. For motive power he 
can buy a Ford engine—yes, the same 
that propels the despised but ubiquitous 
Tin Lizzie—modified for aviation pur- 
poses, for a matter of $350! They fly, 
too, these Ford-motored aircraft, and 
give promise of becoming so numerous 
along the air lanes that special regula- 
tions will have to be promulgated to 
keep them from messing up important 
traffic. 

And we are using aircraft in many 
non-military ways here in America. 
Aerial observation as a means of detect- 
ing forest fires was begun in the spring 

“of 1919 by the establishment of a look- 
out in a captive balloon at the United 
States Army Balloon School at Arcadia, 
California, on the edge of the Angeles 
National Forest. With his field-glasses 
the observer commands a view of more 
than 2,500 square miles of forest area. 
By means of map and compass he is 
able to determine with great accuracy 
the location of any smoke that seems to 
be more than that from a _ traveler’s 
‘amp-fire. The telephone at his hand 
gives him instant communication with 
the Forest Service headquarters at Los 
Angeles, which in turn can at once call 
by telephone the fire-fighting unit near- 
est to the scene of trouble. 

Regular air passenger service between 
New York and Atlantic City was estab- 
lished in the summer of 1919. 

The Apache Aerial Transportation 
Company advertises an hourly service 
in both directions between Los Angeles 
and San Diego, with four new twelve- 
passenger airplanes. 

Utah capitalists have organized a com- 
pany which will operate a line of sight- 
seeing airplanes from Salt Lake City, 
piloted by former “Aces” of the Army 
Flying Corps. It is planned to make 
gaccessible to tourists in this way hun- 
dreds of natural wonders and beautiful 
vistas which are otherwise almost inac- 
cessible. 

Here is a newly established advertis- 
ing agency, its officers all former offi- 
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cers of the U. S. Air Service, announc- 
ing a complete service of aerial adver- 
tising, including sky-high display on 
dirigible, kite, and spherical balloons 
and airplanes, the dropping of souvenirs 
and handbills from the air and aerial 
photographing of cities, summer resorts, 
country places, real-estate develop- 
ments, ete. 

One American newspaper, The Brook- 
lyn Eagle, has begun in an experimental 
way the delivery of its papers to Long 
[sland points by airplane. Newspapers 
that undertook to transport photographs 
of the Dempsey-Willard fight at Toledo 
on July 4th to New York by airplane 
did not achieve the results they hoped 
for, but the pictures were actually de- 
livered, in spite of breakdowns and acci- 
dents, many hours earlier than trains 
could have transported them. An enter- 
prising ‘Toledo newspaper distributed its 
“extra” editions, with news of the fight, 
over a seventy-mile radius by airplane. 

A Utica newspaper has made arrange- 
ments for delivering its papers to distant 
points in the Adirondacks by airplane. 

Airplane passenger service was estab- 
lished last summer between San Antonio 
and several other Texas cities and Ard- 
more, Oklahoma, with a prospect of its 
extension to Denver and Kansas City. 

An enterprising Chicago firm of cloth- 
ing manufacturers, specializing in clothes 
for college boys, has established its own 
aerial delivery service, under the direc- 
tion of a former army flyer, which in- 
cludes all of the colleges and universities 
within a hundred-mile radius of the city 
on its regular delivery routes. 

Guiding fishing craft by radio com- 
munication to the location of schools of 
fish is an odd job for the airplane, but 
this service, inaugurated by the navy 
last summer at Gloucester, proved such 
a saver of the time and money of the 
Gloucester fishermen that it is to be 
extended to other coasts. Flying at an 
elevation of 3,000 feet, the observer in a 
seaplane can see the mackerel or cod a 
hundred feet or more below the surface. 

The use of aerial photography as a 
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means of map-making was demonstrated 
during the war. Less than one-third of 
the area of the United States has been 
surveyed and mapped. Here is a tre- 
mendous peace-time job for aircraft. 
Some technical improvements must be 
made in methods of aerial photography 
before maps made by this method will 
equal in accuracy those drawn from care- 
ful surveys, while altitudes and contours 
may still have to by the 
But for 
all practical purposes airplane maps are 


= 
more than adequate, while the 


1 
be ealculated 


usual method of triangulation. 


saving 
in time and cost is literally enormous. 
For the resurveying of the shifting coast- 
line, which has to be done at frequent 
intervals, as well as for the checking up 
of existing maps of the interior to note 
the addition or of landmarks, 


there is continuous work ahead for a very 


removal 
large number of ‘planes. The war has 
necessitated the redrafting of the com- 
mercial and military maps of the whole 
world, a terrific task that has not been 
thoroughly done more than twice in the 
With the aid of the air- 


plane survey 1t may yet be possible to 


past century. 


realize the dream of the cartographers, a 
dream which heretofore seemed impos- 
sible of realization, of a complete and 
of the Already 


areas in Souths and 


atlas world. 


the 


perfect 
considerable 
Southwest, heretofore inadequately 
mapped, have been photographically 
surveyed by army ‘planes and the re- 
sults reduced to topographical drawings. 

The pink boll-weevil, celebrated in 
song and story, is the deadly foe of the 
cotton-growers of Texas. Like many of 
the other troubles of the Southwest, the 
boll-wee, il comes from Mexico. To pro- 
tect the rest of of the 
country from the invasion of this de- 
structive pest, the state of Texas with 
the co-operation of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, some years 


the state and 


ago established a zone from twenty to 
one hundred miles wide along the Rio 
Grande, within which the growing of all 
cotton was forbidden. In spite of heavy 
penalties, Mexicans and some Americans 
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living in the zone have persisted, year 
after year, in growing cotton and thus 
there has been maintained an “under- 
ground railway” by which the _boll- 
weevil has been able to make frequent 
incursions into the heart of the Texas 
cotton belt. The airplane has provided 
the first feasible means of patrolling the 
restricted zone and detecting * 
cotton. In the spring and summer of 
1919 numbers of outlaw cotton-fields 
were discovered by government scouts 
in army machines lent for the purpose, 
the owners apprehended and fined and 
the crops destroyed before the boll- 
weevil had been able to make serious in- 


roads. 


“outlaw” 


throughout the summer of 1919 a 
Newark, N. J., department store deliv- 
ered goods to its customers at Asbury 
Park, on the Jersey coast, daily by air- 
plane. 

One of the first international commer- 
cial voyages in the air was made by a 
Canadian military aviator last May, fly- 
standard army training-’plane, 
with a load of 400 pounds of furs which 
he brought 


ing a 


from ‘Toronto across Lake 
Ontario and on to Newark, N.J., in nine 
flying His first stop was at 
Clayton, N. Y., the port of entry, where 
the United States customs duties were 
paid. 

Thirty - two 


hours. 


American cities have 
asked the War Department to co-operate 
with them inestablishing municipal aero- 
dromes, to be jointly lighted and policed 
and equipped for the starting and land- 
ing of postal, passenger, and express airo- 
planes. 

To the person who thinks of commerce 
only in terms of bulk freight, fifty-ton 
car-loads of pig iron, ten-thousand-ton 
cargoes of wheat, the commercial im- 
portance of any sort of aerial transpor- 
tation may not appear to have been con- 


vincingly demonstrated by the foregoing, 
collection of facts and figures. But if one 
stops to think a minute, he will realize 
that it is not the heavy and bulky car- 
goes for which the world is willing to pay 
the highest freight rates. Such commodi- 
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ties as coal, lumber, cotton, are shipped 
by the slowest and cheapest means of 
transportation. What the world will- 
ingly pays its highest tolls for are gold 
and gems, perfumes and spices, luxuries, 
the value of which does not depend upon 
mere bulk—these and news. You can 
send a pound of coal across the Atlantic 
for less than a cent; there are no scales 
delicate enough to weigh the single word 
for the instantaneous transmission of 
which across the Atlantic you pay ten 
cents. Nobody wants coal badly enough 
to pay airplane rates for its delivery. It 
is characteristic of the human race that 
it will always manage somehow to get 
along without the necessities of life as 
long as it can have its luxuries when it 
wants them. 

A dozen years or so ago, driving across 
the North Dakota prairie, along a road 
paralleling the track of one of the great 
transcontinental railway systems, a little 
black dot in the western distance, far 
beyond the point where the rails ran to- 
gether and vanished, resolved itself into 
a railway train approaching with such 
lightning swiftness that we reined in the 
horses and sat, motionless, to watch it 


pass. A glimpse of a gun-barrel through 
the window of the fireman’s cab, a 


blurred streak of sealed express cars, and, 
on the rear platform of the caboose, a 
couple of men in wide-brimmed hats, 
each holding that deadliest of all close- 
range weapons, a sawed-off “pump” 
gun—that was the picture we saw as the 
train whirled by. 

“What's that?” I asked my driver, a 
young plainsman. 

“That’s the Silk Express,” he replied, 
with the same touch of local pride which 
village youngsters in my own boyhood 
used to display when the Hartford stage 
rolled through Peeptoad-on-the-Pike. 
“Carries a million dollars’ worth of gilk 
right through from Seattle to Chicago 
without stopping, every time a_ ship 
comes in from China.” 

Five days from coast to coast is the 
time made by the Silk Express with its 
“costly bales.” Up to a quarter of a 
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million dollars’ worth of silk could be 
carried by any of the big airplanes now 
being converted from their original pur- 


pose as night bombers into cargo- 
carriers; at ninety miles an hour a 
squadron of them could carry the 


freight of the Silk Express from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic in less than two 
days. Twice, at least, the Silk Express 
has been wrecked and rifled by train- 
robbers, in its course across the lonely 
prairies. The day may come when the 
aerial Silk Express will need a convoy 
of fighting airplanes to protect it against 
bandits of the air, but as yet that pos- 
sibility exists only in the imagination of 
the writers of romantic fiction. That silk 
transportation by air will be actually 
cheaper than by rail, as well as faster, 
is reasonably certain. 

This very safety of the airplane from 
robbery en route inspired one of its earli- 
est post-war commercial uses. An Okla- 
homa oil company, operating over an 
extensive and unsettled territory, with 
many wells at isolated points, had been 
sending the money for the weekly pay- 
roll by automobile. In spite of a heavily 
armed guard, robbers more than once 
succeeded in getting away with the cash. 
Now the payroll is delivered by airplane, 
with perfect safety against robbery and 
an immense saving of time and cost. 

To the man on the ground, with no 
special knowledge of aerial affairs except 
what he reads in the daily newspaper, 
the element of risk in aerial navigation 
seems frightful. It is impossible that 
sane persons should trust their lives, to 
say nothing of their goods, to a means 
of transportation fraught with such ter- 
rific perils. In the same manner men 
inveighed against the steamboat and the 
railroad with its “frightful speed of fif- 
teen miles an hour”; the bicycle and, 
much more vehemently, the automobile 
were denounced by all the “safety first” 
advocates, in their respective infancies. 
Yet, proportionately, the airplane and 
the dirigible, even in war, have no larger 
number of fatalities charged against 
them. Newspaper-readers shuddered 
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when they read of the dirigible that fell 
through the skylight of a Chicago bank 
last July, with the resulting deaths of 
eleven persons. Yet in the same month 
there were chronicled railroad wrecks, 
on our presumably safest railroads, that 
cost many more lives each. 

Every Monday morning the news- 
papers report deaths, running frequently 
into the dozens, due to Sunday’s auto- 
accidents, yet the death of a 
single airman excites more horror than 
all of Partly, no doubt, the 
peculiar horror with which humanity 


mobile 
these. 


regards death by falling from a tremen- 
dous height is due te its novelty among 
human experiences. 

The plain fact is that the element of 
risk, given a properly constructed ma- 
chine —airplane or dirigible—manned by 
engineers and pilots who have learned 
their art thoroughly, is no greater than it 
was in the early days of railroading or 
steamboating, little, if any, greater than 
in automobiling to-day, comparing the 
number of miles traveled. The novice, 
if permitted too early to fly alone, runs 
Hundreds of airmen 
were sacrificed during the war to the 


a tremendous risk. 


necessity for speed, both in training and 
That 
there were not more deaths from these 


in the construction of "planes. 


two causes, particularly the latter, is 
surprising when one considers how ut- 
terly new the whole art of aireraft con- 
struction was five years ago to every- 
body except a little group of experi- 
menters. The Allied world had to start 
its whole aircraft program with what was 
practically a blank sheet of paper, and 
out of the diverse and contradictory 
claims and theories of experimental en- 
gineers to decide upon plans and meth- 
ods of construction that would at least 
produce machines which would fly and 
engines which would propel them. 

It was not until after America entered 
until after we had com- 
certain 


the war—not 


mitted ourselves to types of 
‘planes and engines, in fact that there 


began to emerge from the combined ex- 


perience of the belligerents something 
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like a set of general principles embodying 
what was conceded to be the best prac- 
tice in airplane construction. 

It was not until the very end of the 
war that there began to be produced 
airplanes in any reasonable way adapted 
to commercial These were 
chiefly the huge, multi-motored bombing- 
‘planes, the Italian Caproni, the British 
Handley - Page and Vickers *‘ Vimy,” 
and the American Martin; aside from 
training-"planes, we had produced in 
this country while the war was on, 
only the De Havilland-4 in appreciable 
quantities. The navy was working on its 
the NC type of fiving-boat, 
of which one was to be the first aircraft 
of any sort to cross the Atlantic Ocean, 
but none of them was ready for use_be- 
the The swift little 
Loening monoplane, unique and revo- 
lutionary in its 


purposes. 


és . 3 
hancies, 


fore war ended. 


combination of sim- 
plicity, speed, and lifting capacity; the 
light and sturdy La Pere—these and 
many others were still hardly more than 
projects when the armistice was signed. 
Great Britain was working on huge, rigid, 
dirigible balloons, larger than any Zep- 
pelin, but none of these was completed 
until after the war; our own dirigible 
program had progressed only to the pre- 
liminary stages, the C-5, our largest 
craft of this type, having been completed 
in the spring of 1919. In short, the 
world had only just learned how to build 
aircraft when the war ended, and it is 
a perfectly fair statement to make that 
more first-class, properly designed, well- 
constructed, and reasonably stable air- 
planes and dirigibles have been built 
since November 11, 1918, than in all the 
years prior thereto. 

The peace-time airplane differs from 
the war machine in a thousand respects, 
chief among which are its better design, 
more careful construction, and greater 
factor of safety under all conditions. 
Doubtless there will always be accidents 
in the air; we have not learned how to 
avert4hem entirely in the older methods 
of transportation. One need only men- 
tion the Titanic. But disasters at sea do 














not prevent persons from starting on 
voyages, nor have the marine-insurance 
companies ceased to underwrite the 
hazards of the deep. Perhaps the best 
possible index to the risk in any enter- 
prise is the insurance rate. One may buy 
any sort of insurance to-day on aircraft 
at premiums 
asked for similar 
mobiles, this not alone from companies 
organized for this special purpose, but 
from old-established fire and casualty 


proportionate to those 


insurance on auto- 


companies. The prospective traveler by 
airplane can buy an accident-insurance 
policy for a day, a week, or a year, from 
the oldest and strongest companies in 
the business; the rate is materially 
higher than that charged for the familiar 
sold in the 
railway offices, but that the chance of 


accident-insurance tickets 
the aerial voyager’s safe return Is already 
better than a thousand to one is indi- 
cated by the premium of one-tenth of 
one per cent. for airplane passenger in- 
surance. 

The most impertant element as yet 
largely lacking required to put commer- 
the 
form of 


celal aviation on a sound basis is 


; } 

element which every other 
: 

namely, ade- 


All the ships 


on the seven seas would be worthless 


transportation requires 


quate terminal facilities. 


unless there were harbors; a railway line 
without stations would be nothing but 
the traditional “two streaks of rust and 
a right of way.” And just as a steamship 
or a railway train cannot start from ov 
stop at any sort of a place, but must 
have terminals constructed especially 
for the purpose, so aircraft of every sort 
require for safe and efficient service aero- 
dromes with hangars where they can be 
properly housed against the elements 
when not in the air, level fields irom 
which they can arise, and, especially, 
properly surfaced, protected, and bea- 
coned fields upon which to alight. The 
modern airman confronts the same diffi- 
culty as was faced by J. T. Trowbridge’s 
classical hero, Darius ,Green, who re- 
marked, as he rose from the ruins of his 
homemade flying- machine amid the 
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barnyard muck, that flying was easy 
enough, the only trouble being when you 
come to “light “! By far the largest pro- 
accidents in 
aviation since the war ended have been 
due to faulty landing conditions. The 
high-speed military “planes, incapable of 


portion of non-military 


slowing down to less than sixty-five 
miles an with 
shut off, are perilous craft to handle, 


hour, even the engines 
even on the smoothest and broadest of 
landing-fie lds. Mac hines designed for 
commercial flying do not sacrifice safety 
in landing for the sake of speed in flight; 
better be able to land at thirty miles an 
hour, a speed at which even the novice 
seldom has trouble, and attain only a 
bare hundred or so in the air, than pay 
the penalty for high speed aloft with the 
The 
landing handicap is greatest with the 
the 
successful flight from Newfoundland to 
Ireland of Aleock and 
twin-engined Vickers, nearly came to a 
Lhe ir 

The big, multiple- 


risk of life and limb when landing. 
small, single-engine machines, but 
Brown, in their 


tragic end when machine was 
wrecked in landing. 
engined ‘planes have the advantage that 
they can shut off one engine after an- 
other when approaching the ground and 
slow down to a reasonable landing speed. 
But every newspaper-reader who recalls 
the accounts of the huge expenditures of 
time and money required to establish 
even fairly good starting-fields in New- 
foundland for the various transatlantic 
must realize that even the 
largest and most stable machines need 


contestants 


something approaching ideal conditions 
before they can even get off the ground. 

Aerial transportation cannot become 
a universal means of transit until there 
are established not only adequate aero- 
dromes at the termini of every super- 
terrestrial route, but definitely marked 


landing - places at, frequent intervals 


along the main-traveled air lanes. The 
best of engines may stall for some un- 
foreseeable reason at any time. When 


a locomotive breaks down the inconven- 
ience is seldom more serious than is in- 
volved in sending out a red lantern and 
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waiting for a fresh engine to back up. 
Many a steamship has been towed into 
port or worked its way in under sail, 
with its engines totally disabled. But 
for the derelict of the air, the ‘plane 
with a disabled engine, there is safety 
only in volplaning to the nearest avail- 
able landing-place; the alternative, to 
be adopted as a last resort even as the 
captain of a ship sends his crew and 
passengers to the boats only when all 
hope is gone, is to take to the para- 
chutes. And, in passing, let me point 
out that the perfection of the parachute 
and of means of using it for descending 
from an airplane is another advance in 
aviation that came too late for use in 
the war, though the success of the Ger- 
man aviators in escaping with their lives 
from crippled or burning ‘planes while 
the American and Allied flying fighters 
were losing theirs, had resulted in such 
an insistent demand from our airmen 
and those of Britain and France for para- 
chutes that when the war ended provi- 
sions were being made for equipping all 
of the flying men of the allied forces with 
such devices. 

As a part of the general scheme of 
commercial aviation, therefore, there 
must be provided landing-places at in- 
tervals of not more than ten miles. From 
a height of 5,000 feet, the probable aver- 
age minimum elevation for commercial 
air navigation, a competent pilot can 
volplane to earth in safety and cover a 
horizontal distance of four or five miles 
without difficulty. “Planes flying at a 
greater height can naturally cover a 
longer horizontal span in volplaning, 
while the pilot of the multi-motored 
*plane with all but one engine disabled 
would be able to take his cheice of a 
number of ten-mile-spaced landing- 
fields. 

It is obvious that the provision of such 
safeguards as these regularly spaced 
landing-fields, as well as of the hundreds 
of other regulations and precautions that 
must be observed if commercial flying is 
to be developed to the full of its possi- 
bilities in America, cannot be left to 
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chance or to the unregulated initiative 
of private competing organizations; still 
less should it be permitted to come under 
the control of forty-eight separate state 
governments. Whether the proposal 
now being urged, of the establishment of 
a Federal Department of Aviation with 
a Cabinet member at its head, to take 
full control of all aviation, military, 
naval, and commercial, is the best pos- 
sible plan is perhaps an open question. 
That is the way the enterprising British 
have solved the problem, and it is incon- 
trovertible that in some manner Amer- 
ica must establish national control of 
aerial navigation. 

As this is written, there exists in 
America no governmental or other con- 
trol of aviation, other than the military 
regulations prohibiting the flying of air- 
craft over certain designated areas. Be- 
fore me as I write lie the regulations 
promulgated on April 30, 1919, by the 
British Air Ministry, signed by the Right 
Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill, Secre- 
tary of State for Aviation. They cover 
the whole field of aerial navigation, 
whether by airplane, seaplane, dirigible, 
or anchored balloon. They prescribe in 
the minutest detail the conditions under 
which the air of the British islands and 
the territorial waters adjacent thereto 
may be navigated. Aircraft of every sort 
must pass government inspection before 
they can be flown. Pilots must pass 
comprehensive medical and_ technical 
examinations before they may be li- 
censed; those desiring to pilot commer- 
cial ‘planes or dirigibles, for passenger or 
freight service, must show a higher de- 
gree of skill than those who wish merely 
to risk their own necks. Aerodromes 
must be located and constructed in ac- 
cordance with regulations issued by the 
government. Rules for air navigation, 
covering the layout of air lanes, altitudes 
at which craft of certain designated 
types and purposes shall fly, lights to be 
displayed, the aerial code of signals, and 
the “rules of the air” are provided for. 

In every respect regulations compara- 
ble with those imposed by the British 
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Board of Trade upon merchant shipping 
are provided, including the keeping of 
complete log books in specified forms. 
The safety of persons on land as well as 
of those in the air is considered, in rules 
forbidding trick-flying over cities and 
towns, the dropping of handbills or other 
articles from ‘planes, and requiring air- 
men flying over cities to do so at heights 
that will enable them, in case of 
engine trouble, to volplane clear of the 
town. 

Nor do these new British regulations 
deal with matters of safety alone. A 
significant side-light on British expecta- 
tions of the commercial development of 
aviation is the provision that “there 
shall be kept exhibited in a conspicuous 
place at all aerodromes used for the land- 
ing or departure of passenger or goods 
aircraft a tariff of charges in such form 
and on such scale as may be directed or 
approved by the Secretary of State.” 

Control of the air must be not only 
national, but international. Already 
there is being established, mainly 
through British initiative, a scheme of 
international air control which might 
well have been inspired by Kipling’s 
imaginative forecasts in With the Night 
Mail, first published nearly twenty years 
ago. America is represented, of course, 
on the Aeronautic Commission of the 
Peace Conference, and we have had rep- 
resentation on the International Com- 
mission on Aerial Navigation and in the 
International Aeronautic Federation. 
The Assistant Secretary of War, Bene- 
dict Crowell, and a party of army avia- 
tion officers and representatives of 
American aircraft interests recently 
made a tour of European aircraft fac- 
tories and returned fixed in the belief 
that Europe was rapidly outdistancing 
America in the peace-time development 
of aerial navigation. But when Congress 
was asked for an appropriation of 
$51,000 to cover the expense of American 
participation in the 1920 conference of 
the International Aircraft Standards 
Commission, the request was refused. 

As a result of this sort of American 


apathy, existing plans of international 
air routes center in London, with New 
York as a secondary port. So far have 
these plans progressed that already they 
cover a very large part of the world out- 
side of the United States, with routes 
laid out from London and Paris to every 
part of Europe, across Russia and Siberia 
to China and Japan, from Egypt to 
India and southward to the Cape of 
Good Hope, down the Malay Peninsula 
to Singapore, and thence across the East 
Indies to Australia and New Zealand, 
from Newfoundland inland to Quebec, 
Ottawa, and west and north to the Hud- 
son Bay country and Alaska. 
Tentative plans, not yet promulgated, 
but awaiting final decision by the vari- 
ous international aviation bodies, pro- 
vide for the establishment along these 
and other routes of airways grouped in 
geographic divisions analogous to the 
standard-time zones, and of levels for 
different classes of air transport, pre- 
Aircraft 


navigating between points less than 


cisely as Kipling foresaw it. 


500 miles apart are to keep on the lower 
levels, below 5,000 feet. From 500 to 
1,000 miles they must maintain a level 
between 5,000 and 10,000 feet. For 
longer distances the international level, 
above LO.000D feet, is to be used. Na- 
tional and international airways are to 
be eighty miles wide, all aircraft to 
travel on the right of the center line 
until they approach their destinations. 
In the middle of the eighty-mile strip is 
to be a neutral safety zone, ten miles 
wide, where crippled aircraft may navi- 
gate slowly while making repairs, and in 
which the aerial police may maintain a 
constant patrol to watch for and appre- 
hend violators of the flying regulations 
and to lend such aid as possible to craft 
on fire or otherwise in danger. 

This is not a dream of the year 2000— 
it is the sober, present, serious proposal 
of intelligent men who know precisely 
what they are doing, and who agree that 
the time has already come for just such 
control and regulation of commercial 
flying. 
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BY CHARLES CALDWELL DOBIE 


A® Christmas draws near I am always 
glad that I am a baker of bread 
and not a pastry cook or one who fash- 
ions holiday cakes. Except that there 
must be plenty of stale bread on hand 
for the stuffing of turkeys, we who pro- 
vide plain fare for our customers get off 
very easily indeed. But one likes to pre- 
tend that his tasks are many, and so 
with the coming of December I make a 
great clatter about leaving for my work. 
And my landlady meets me in the hall- 
way, smiles, and says: 

“Josef, my son, even if the days were 
not growing shorter, [ should know that 
the holidays are at hand because you 
are such a busy man.” 

Then, in spite of my haste, I stand on 
the front steps for ten minutes, listening 
to her tell me about Christmas in the 
little village in Alsace where she was 
born. And, not to be outdone, I reply 
when she has finished: 

“That is all very well, but in Bohemia 
things are just as pleasant. We have 
snow and roast goose and plenty of good 
cheer. . . . After all, a white Christmas 
is best. Here in California it is pleasant 
enough, but green hills and blue skies are 
for Easter.” 

“Well,” she says, shaking her old 
head, “‘we should be giad of blue skies 
at any time. A white Christmas looks 
well on a holiday card and with the eyes 
of memory. But if one has good friends 
and God’s blessing the weather at any 
season makes very little matter.” 

Then, seeing she has the best of the 
argument, there is nothing left for me to 
say, so I go clattering away to my 
evening tasks. 

This year my landlady forgot her 
usual banter, but instead, upon the 


first signs of my bustling, she stopped me 
and said: 

“Josef, it is a scant three weeks until 
Christmas and it is time we were think- 
ing about sending a box to my brother’s 
son. If ever a lad needed cheer it is he 
lying upon his back with both legs gone. 
I have knit a half-score of wristlets and 
a sweater to keep him warm, but I am 
thinking that some cakes and sweet- 
meats would be nice also. Now, you 
are a baker. What do you think about 
it?” 

“Cakes are poor things to send any 
distance,” I answered. “Chocolates 
are good, and perhaps he would like 
some candied fruit?” 

“Well, I have thought of all that. 
But one always should have cakes at 
Christmas. . . . I once had a German 
friend who baked just the cakes for a 
long journey—made of sugar and the 
whites of eggs and flavored with anise. 
Every year at Christmas she would send 
me a box. They looked like square bits 
of glistening frost, and each one had the 
figure of a flower or a bird upon it.” 

“Oh yes!” I replied. “I remember 
well. The first year I roomed with you 
she came herself with them and we all 
had a glass of sherry together. She rang 
the bell just as I was leaving the house 
for my work. What has become of her?” 

At this my landlady frowned. 

“How should I know? . . . All I can 
tell you is that for two years her gifts 
have been missing. No doubt she is 
thick-headed like the rest of her kind, 
but she has wit enough to know that a 
Frenchwoman wants none of her favors. 
She made good cakes, it is true, and I 
shall not quarrel with God for wasting 
talents upon a race such as hers. But 
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if I ordered the universe and had a Son, 
{ should have given the skill of His 
birthday sweetmeats into other hands!” 

“How you do talk!” I 
“One would think, to hear you, that no 
one but this German friend of yours 
could make these cakes of which you 
speak.” 

“Well,” my landlady said, and her 
black eyes snapped as she spoke, “I 
have tasted others of the same kind, but 
they were poor things to serve as holiday 
cheer. Whether this German got her 
talent from God or the devil I do not 
know, but she made good cakes and she 
But, luckily, all 


As you say, cakes are 


answered. 


never forgot me. 
that is passed. 
bad things for a long journey. There are 
wristlets and a sweater ready, and I 
shall give you the money for chocolates 
and candied fruit, if you have set your 
mind upon it. As for German cakes, 
we shall think no more about them! A 
pretty present such things would be to a 
man who has lost both his legs because 
of such swine! Josef, Josef, what could 
{ have been thinking of?” 

“Of older and pleasanter times, my 
good mother,” I answered. 

“Yes,” she replied, brushing the cor- 
ner of her eye with a trembling hand, 
“of older, pleasanter days that will 
never come again.” 

“Ah, but did you not say that Christ- 
mas would be here in a scant three 
weeks? Perhaps—who knows?—there 
will be cakes again, along with the other 
cheer.” 

“No, Josef, my son, all that is over,” 
she said again. And with that she left 
me. And I saw that she was sad instead 
of angry, and I knew then that she had 
still a soft spot in her heart for her old 
friend, and I said to myself: 

“She has really set her heart on these 
cakes for her brother’s son, although she 
will not admit it. . . . Perhaps with a 
little cleverness it can still be arranged.” 

And I went to my work singing. 


It does not matter how I discovered 
the name of my landlady’s German 
Vor. CXL.—No 
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friend or the house where she lived. It 
is enough to know that I wasted no 
great time upon either. San Francisco is 
a city that is only pieasantly large, and 
it is not hard to find a person you go in 
Besides, this German woman 
who made such famous cakes at Christ- 
had many years 
without changing her dwelling. So, hav- 
ing found everything that was necessary, 
I waited until Saturday night, which is 
the one night in the week I do not work. 
I waited until Saturday night, and I 
put on my holiday suit and my best tie 
with a crimson rose embroidered on it, 
and, as I left the house, who should I 
run across but my Greek friend who 
works beside me at the bakery. 

“Well, if this is not Josef Vitek!” he 
cried, twisting his face into a smile. 
“My, but you are gay! And what did 
you say the lady’s name was?” 

I laughed back a reply that meant 
nothing, and I passed on quickly. The 
jests of my Greek friend have a bitter 
taste and I like him best when he is 
silent. 


search of. 


mas-time lived for 


It was a clear night and overhead the 
stars were twinkling like the feet of 
dancing women wearing shoe-buckles 
that flash in the light. The air was sweet 
with the smell of far-away forests and 
the clean coldness of mountains white 
with snow. Yet in the gardens a few 
flowers still blossomed and song-spar- 
rows sang. As I walked along I thought 
of my village in Bohemia lying asleep 
under a glistening blanket of snow, and of 
my little mother, and of Christ Him- 
self. I thought of all these things and 
my heart sang, and I said: 

“My landlady was right, if one has 
good friends and God’s blessing, what 
else can matter?” 

With that I found myself before the 
cottage for which I was searching. It 
was not a large place and it was very 
much as I had fancied it—setting back 
a little from the street, with a porch at 
its front and honeysuckles and fuchsias 
in the garden. 

I went up the low steps and pulled at 
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the white knob and a bell tinkled faintly. 
But nobody stirred. I pulled the knob 
again. A light appeared. A third time 
[I rang, and presently the door was 
opened, but only a very little way, and 
I saw the face of an old woman peering 
out. I knew she was afraid, so I said, 
as quickly as I could: 

“Tam Josef Vitek, a baker, and I have 
come to ask about a certain cake you 
make at Christmas.”’ 

At this she opened the door wider and 
she looked long at me. 

‘**You have an honest face,” she said at 
last; “but at such times one cannot be 
sure. Who was the person who told 
you of my baking?” 

“An old friend,” I answered, “whom 
you have forgotten.” 

She stepped to one side and I went 
in. She had a lamp in her hand, and I 
followed her into the front room while 
she laid it down upon a table. 

**An old friend whom I have forgot- 
ten,”’ she said, like one who repeats a 
bit of sad news. “That is not possible— 
I remember them all!” 

“And yet for two years,” I replied, 
“vou have kept these holiday cakes to 
yourself.”’ 

“To myself! Ah, my young friend, 
what can you think of me? Do you not 
know that cakes take sugar and eggs? 
In war-time we are not permitted to 
indulge in such fancies.” 

“Well,” I said, “the war is over now, 
and Christmas is not a great way off.” 

She shook her head. ‘“‘ But even so, 
sugar and eggs are not to be had for the 
asking.” 

I looked into her face with a searching 
gaze. “Ah,” thought I, “can it be as 
bad as that with her?” 

And I saw that her mouth was drawn 
down by strange lines, and that her lips 
were blue, and that the veins upon her 
hands seemed shrunken and bloodless. 

“As I told you,” I said, aloud, “Tama 
baker and the fame of your cakes has 
come to me. If you will tell me how they 
are made, I shall pay you for your trou- 
ble.” 


With that, I reached into my pocket 
and drew a silver dollar out and laid it 
upon the table beside the shining lamp. 

She put one finger upon the coin, and 
two red spots burned in her wrinkled 
cheeks. 

“What goes into my cakes is a small 
matter and soon told,” she said, proudly, 
“but the skill of the mixing is every- 
thing. . . . However, if you wish to 
know, I shall tell you.” 

Saying this, she sat down opposite 
me, and I knew that her secret was dear 
to her from the way her voice trembled. 
But it was soon over, and when I was 
leaving she said: 

“You are a good lad and God will 
reward you!” 

I went down the steps quickly and 
out through the wooden gateway into 
the street. At the corner I turned and 
looked back. The door of the cottage 
was closed, but the figure of a man 
stepped into the golden light of the 
street-lamp. I bent my body forward so 
that I might see his face. It was my 
Greek friend, but instead of coming 
toward me he went in another direction. 

“He has followed me for spite,” I 
thought, at once, “and to-morrow he will 
taunt me before all my comrades! Well, 
let him do his worst. I have endured 
him before. He has a dull heart and a 
sharp tongue and if he gets pleasure so 
stupidly, it is not my affair.” 


Toward daybreak on Monday, as we 
were finishing our baking, my Greek 
friend began his banter. I was drawing 
a dozen golden loaves from the oven 
when he clapped his hands and cried in 
a loud voice: 

“Comrades, what do you suppose has 
happened? Our friend, Josef Vitek, is 
in love again! And this time with a 
shrew old enough to dandle him on her 
knee. . . . Last Saturday, as luck would 
have it, I ran across him with his hair 
all brushed and his face shining and 
smelling of perfumed soap. ‘Now,’ said 
I to myself, ‘this smooth-cheeked mon- 
key is up to his old tricks.’ And so I 
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followed him — you understand — not 
that I was curious, but to see whether or 
not I had guessed rightly. . . . Sure 
enough, it was as I expected. . . . But 
the age of his charmer! Well, there is no 
accounting for tastes, and he will have a 
pleasant place with a garden and with- 
in walking distance to his work. . . . If 
any of you are interested and are passing 
up Fell Street you will see his future 
home. Not new, by any means, but it 
faces the south and sits close to the 
ground, and the window curtains are 
white and freshly starched.” 

At this he stopped for breath, and I 
pretended to be busy drawing another 
batch of loaves from the oven. 

“On Fell Street?” cried another. “A 
cottage with fuchsias climbing the porch 
rail? . . . You cannot mean the house 
where that German woman lives?” 

“A German!” said my Greek friend. 
“Well, this is news. Yes, it must be the 
very place. Then you know her?” 

“Know her? Well, I should not like 
to say that. But you should hear what 
the neighbors say! ... It seems last 
year she had a whole barrel of sugar... 
and everybody else with only two 
pounds a month! Somebody in the block 
suspected. Why, I don’t know, but the 
noses of women soon smell out any ad- 
vantage to another. And so they talked 
the thing over and my wife’s sister, who 
is a clever woman, said, ‘Let me ring 
her front-door bell and pretend to be 
short of sweetening for a pudding, and 
see what happens.’ She went according 
to her plan and rang the bell and asked 
for a cup of sweetening. And the old 
woman, being thick-headed, like all of 
her kind, and flattered to think that a 
neighbor would call on her at such a 
time, brought her into the kitchen and 
uncovered the barrel of sugar without 
further ado.” 

“Well, well!” cried my Greek friend, 
rubbing his hands together as he always 
does when he is pleased at the turn his 
evil gossip has taken. “And to fancy 
that it is with such a person our little 
Bohemian has fallen in love! And what 
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happened, pray? Did your wife’s sister 
report the matter to the proper authori- 
ties?” 

“Ah, she did better than that. She 
said in a flash to this old humbug, ‘If 
you do not give me all the sugar in your 
possession, I shall go and inform against 
you.” And the other had no choice, 
although she wrung her hands and 
sniffed a lot. . . . Then my wife’s sister, 
after taking a good share herself, divided 
the rest among the neighbors. But that 
was no more than right, seeing that it 
was her cleverness that had tricked the 
old dame.” 

At this last I stood up straight and I 
said, slowly: 

“What you say may all be true, but 
I should like first of all to hear her story. 
. . . As for myself, I would be ashamed 
to lay a snare for another by asking a 
favor. Surely there are tricks enough 
without that!” 

When I had finished, the man who had 
been boasting about the cleverness of 
his sister-in-law came so close to me that 
I felt his hot breath on my cheek. 

“Josef Vitek, do you mean to insult 
me?” he asked, between his closed teeth. 

“No,” I answered, as quietly as I 
could. ‘‘ You know that is not my way. 
We are none of us perfect, but when we 
do a mean thing it is not necessary to 
boast of it.” 

He drew back from me with a sneer. 
“Tt is well that the war is over—other- 
wise there might be those who would be 
glad to know what sort of woman a 
patriot of Bohemia has for his com- 
panion.” 

** And old enough to be his mother, at 
that!’ put in my Greek friend, laughing 
until his little eyes were hidden. 

I turned so that my glance fell upon 
him. 

“Yes,” I said, “you are right. She is 
old enough to be my mother. Perhaps 
if you had thought twice upon that fact 
you would have said less.” 

And at that every one was silent, and 
I went about my final tasks in peace, 
although my heart was heavy. For my 
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comrades are pleasant enough when they 
have a mind to be, and I am no great 
hand at quarreling. 


That day, when I should have been 
sleeping, I lay upon my bed with open 
eyes, thinking of what I had heard at 
the bakery. 

“Can it be possible,” I said aloud to 
myself, “that this old woman is as bad 
as they would make her out to be? If 
so, then she has tricked me... . \ dol- 
lar is a small matter, but no one likes 
to be fooled.” 

And that evening I said to my land- 
lady: 

“T have heard strange things about 
this German friend of yours who once 
made Christmas cakes for you. There 
are some who say that she has only a 
roof over her head and very little else. 
Indeed, if we are to believe everything, 
she has scarcely enough in the house to 
eat.” 

“Well, that is in God’s hands,” 
answered, reaching into a corner for her 


she 


broom. 

“Stil,” I began again, “‘there are 
others who her of shameful 
things. They say that only last year a 
neighbor’s wife discovered that she was 
hiding Now which of these 
stories do you suppose is true?” 

“When I knew her she was a just 
woman,” my landlady replied, “but now 
and she went on 


accuse 


sugar. 


anything is possible,” 
with her sweeping. 

But the next day, toward evening, a 
little before my usual time, I left my 
lodgings and went again to the little 
cottage with fchsias trained against the 
porch railing, and I pulled at the bell 
three times. Presently the door flew 
open. 

“There,” cried the little German 
woman, smiling, “I knew it was you by 
your ring! Come into the parlor and sit 
down.” 

Now in the twilight I saw that this 
parlor of hers was a very pleasant place, 
with its neatly pinned bits of lace upon 
each chair, and flowers that never fade 
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upon the mantelpiece. And I said at 
once: 

“My good woman, you have a well- 
kept room here. It must take all your 
time to manage things in such a good 
fashion.” 

**What else have I to do?” she asked, 
quickly. “My man is dead, and my 
friends have forgotten me. One must 
have a door of some kind to shut in the 
face of sorrow.” 

“Why do you not take a lodger?” J 
asked. “Surely the presence of another 
would be a pleasant thing for one as 
lonely as you are.” 

“For years I made my living in that 


fashion,” she said, shaking her head 
sadly. “But finally, for one reason or 


another, I found my house deserted. So 
I went down to a shop on Fillmore Street 
and I bought a sign neatly printed and 
I put it in the window. Many people 
came, and looked, and promised to see 
me again. When they did not come back 
I wondered. But one day I saw a neigh- 
bor talking to a woman who had just 
left my house, and then I knew that 
there was no further hope, so I took the 
sign down.” 

*“And was this neighbor the one who 
made you share your barrel of sugar 
with the others?” I asked, without 
warning. 

At this she grew very white, her hands 
trembled, and she began to cry. 

“T might have known that no good 
could come of letting a stranger into my 
house,”’ she said; “but you had a kind 
face, and I thought, ‘Perhaps, after all, 
chance has sent me a friend!’”’ 

“That will depend on what you have 
to tell me,” I answered. ‘You cannot 
blame me for keeping an open ear to 
what is said in a loud voice everywhere. 
But you have a tongue in your head 


also, and I am ready and listening.” 
** How much do you know?” she asked. 
“Well, I have heard about the woman 
who begged a cup of sugar for a pudding, 
and the barrel she found in your kitchen. 
In war-time that is sufficient seed for 
any slander.” 
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His BASKET DROOPED WITH THE WEIGHT OF GOOD THINGS 
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“So far you have heard rightly, but 
how I came by that sugar and what | 
treasured it for has not been told you. 
That is not surprising, since I have not 
bothered to tell thing to 
The truth is, I did not once 
get more than my share at the grocery 
But every month I went 
and bought what was allotted me. And 
instead of my coffee or 
sprinkling fruit in its season, I emptied 
the bag into this barrel, which I kept 
ready in a far corner of my kitchen. . . . 
Then one day a woman came, asking 
with a sly smile on her lips for a favor. 
Well, you have heard how things went, 


SO foolish a 
any one. 


where I trade. 


sweetening 


and perhaps more has been added to 

give a strong flavor to the stew.” 

This dish of 
They 


were wise enough to let me 


“No, you are wrong. 
gossip was served plain. who 
offered it 
pro ide my own seasoning.” 

“What, then, does your fancy make 
of it?” 

I looked at her for some moments in 
silence, while her lips twitched and her 
hands moved in her lap, and I felt very 
happy at the thought that I had not 
tricked by her—at the thought 
that she was a worthy old woman who, 
but for the fact that she had first opened 
her eyes upon another country, might 
have been my landlady, waiting each 
evening for me as I go to my work, and 
putting fresh fruit and sweet cakes on 
the table beside my bed. 

“What does my fancy make of it?” 
I repeated, finally. “*l am a poor hand 
at stories, but if I had my way I should 
keep that barrel of sugar in the far corner 
of your kitchen for but one purpose. I 
would fashion my tale very much as 
you have. Every month a few more 
pounds added until at last the barrel 
would be full. But the woman ringing 
your bell for a favor—I would not have 
her in my story. Instead, when the bar- 
rel was filled to overflowing, and the 
days had grown shorter, I would have 
little square cakes fashioned, little 
square cakes flavored with anise. And 
on Christmas morning the neighbors’ 


been 
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children and a few old friends would eat 
their fill of them. 
woman, 


Tell me, my good 
was not that how you had 
planned it?” 

Instead of answering me, she wept 
softly, and presently I said to her: 

“Come, this is no time for tears. It 
will not be long now until Christmas. 
On Saturday night Lam free. If I come 
to you then, will you teach me the secret 
of the cakes? Only tell me what is 
needed, and I shall bring everything.” 


On Saturday morning, because the 
Friday-night’s baking is greater than 
any in the week, we have coffee and a 
bit of cake before leaving the shop. And, 
if the truth were known, this is the 
pleasantest hour of all. At such times 
we sing or tell stories or drink in silence, 
as the mood takes us. 

When Saturday morning came again 
I sat quietly, saying not a word, for, as 
you have guessed, I was not so friendly 
with my companions as usual. To be 
sure, they had said no more since my 
Greek friend had taunted me, but they 
still smiled and nudged one another at 
my passing. Or they made way for me 
with great flourishes, as if I were already 
a bridegroom. Well, on this morning 
every one had his say, telling what came 
quickest to his tongue, and, finally, find- 
ing that I neither laughed at their jests 
nor applauded their efforts, one of the 
number said: 

“See how solemn our comrade Vitek 
remains! 
week. 
us!” 

And my Greek friend, winking at the 
rest of the company, answered: 

“The lovesick are always so!... 
Come, my lad, do your share, and tell 
us a tale!” 

And every one cried: 

*Yes—a tale!”” And, seeing that I was 
not in the mood, to worry me further 
they dragged me to my feet and stood 
me upon the table, while they mocked 
me. 

At first I set my lips tightly together, 


His face is as long as a wet 
He must have a sad tale to tell 
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but finally a thought came to me, and I 
raised my hand. 

“Silence!” shouted my Greek friend. 
“Josef Vitek is to tell a story.” 

“Once upon a time,” I began, “there 
was an old woman who made cakes at 
Christmas for her friends and neighbors. 
For over twenty years, when the month 
of December came, she got together a 
quantity of sugar and many eggs and a 
bit of anise. And she worked for days in 
her kitchen fashioning little squares with 
which to sweeten the holiday feasts of 
those who had been kind to her. One 
day the country in which she lived went 
to war and there was little sugar, and 
the old woman thought to herself, ‘For 
over twenty years | have made cakes 
for my friends, and now what shall I do 
when Christmas comes and there is no 
sugar to be had?’ And at once she began 
to save the sweetening that the law gave 
to her. Every month she went for her 
share, and, instead of using any for her 
comfort, she put it away in a barrel in 
a far corner of her kitchen, thinking, 
‘How surprised my friends will be when 
Christmas comes again to find that I 
have not failed them!” 

At this, I stopped and looked about. 
My Greek friend was smiling bravely, 
and the man with the clever sister-in- 
law had thrown back his head, as if to 
defy me. 

* As I said,” I began again, “she took 
no comfort herself, but she saved her 
store, and her heart sang. . . . But one 
day a clever woman came and asked for 
sweetening for a pudding, and the old 
woman took her in and gave her what 
she wished. And everything happened 
as you heard it told in this shop last 
Monday morning. . . . Now to rob an 
old woman of her delight is one thing, 
but to take her bread from her is quite 
another. Not content with dividing the 
sugar among themselves, the neighbors 
lay in wait for lodgers who came to rent 


her rooms. And the old woman sat in 


her house, starving, because of their 
ill-nature. 
“And is that the end of the story 


’° 
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asked the man who had a clever sister- 
in-law, trying his best to sneer. 

“What the end is, I do not know yet,”’ 
I answered. “But with God’s help hap- 
pier days are here. The war is over, and 
there is sugar enough for every one with 
the price.” 

“But this old shrew is starving, ac- 
cording to your report,” cried the same 
man again, but in a softer voice. 

“Nevertheless,” I replied, “there will 
be cakes baked again this year.”” And I 
sat down suddenly in my seat. 

With that my Greek friend jumped 
up on the table. 

“Comrades!” he called, loudly, “you 
see how things are! This little Josef of 
ours is forever putting us to shame! 
Well, we are not all bad, in spite of our 
bitter jests. Who will give five pounds 
of sugar to start the baking of holiday 
cakes again. And who will give a dozen 
eggs?” 

“T, for one!’ cried the man who had a 
clever sister-in-law; “and the devil take 
my wife’s relations!” 

“And I also. . . . And I as well!” 
came from the lips of every one, and they 
began to toss silver coins at the feet of 
my Greek friend. 

When they had finished, he gathered 
the money in his hands and he brought 
it to me and emptied it into the hat 
which I held out to receive it. I was so 
happy that I could not speak. For now 
I knew that they were indeed my com- 
rades. 

At the door of my landlady’s house I 
said to her that morning: 

“T have heard why your German 
friend hid her sugar; she hid it to make 
Christmas cakes for her friends!” 

At this my landlady took my chin 
between her crooked fingers. 

“Josef, my son, do you believe all you 
hear?”’ she asked me, in a mocking voice. 

I said no more, but I left her. 

“How hard women can be when they 
make up their mind to it,” I said to 
myself as I sat upon the bed and counted 
the silver which my comrades had given 
me. 
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Toward evening I left my lodgings, 
and my landlady said to me: 

“How is this, Josef—this is Saturday 
night and yet you have put on your 
baking-clothes?”’ 

“You forget it is only two weeks until 
Christmas,” I answered, as quickly as 
[ could. 

“Ah, then they have set you at the 
task of baking cakes!’ she said, like one 
well pleased with having solved a mys- 
tery. 

* Yes, and it may be that my skill will 
surprise you,” I returned, laughing. 
And I went my way. 

This time I met no one, but when I 
arrived at the little cottage with fuchsias 
trained against the porch I was in the 
company of a grocer’s boy and his basket 
drooped with the weight of good things 
he was carrying. I did not ring the bell, 
because the old woman was already 
standing with the door thrown open. 

“Well, well—Mr. Vitek, so you have 
really come! ... And here is every- 
thing for the baking—even to the flavor- 
ing!” 

With that we went into the kitchen 
and set to work. At first my com- 
panion was silent, but presently I said to 
her: 

“What a sad affair we are making of 
this! There are some tasks that one 
should chatter over.” 

So she began to talk. But her gossip 
was mostly of old days. She spoke of 
her husband, and the children she had 
longed for, and once she mentioned her 
native land. 

“The village I was born in was a 
pleasant place at any season,” she said, 
“but at Christmas my mether made 
cakes like these and my father went into 
the forest and brought home a tree. . . . 
They were good people in their way and 
I had many happy times . . .” 

“Would you like to go back?” I asked 
her. 

She looked at me sternly. “Does a 
woman return to the house of her father 
unless the man of her choice has proved 
unworthy?” she said, in answer. And I 


knew that she meant to rebuke me, and 
so I said no more. 

All at once there came a ringing at 
the bell. The littke German woman 
turned pale. 

“Who can that be?” she cried. “*No- 
body rings my bell these days but you.” 

“Wait. I shall go and open it. Have 
no fear.” 

As I went out into the hall I could 
hear the tramping of many feet upon 
the steps, and a murmur of voices, and 
bits of laughter. 

“Well, what can be in the air?” | 
thought, as I threw open the door. Be- 
fore me stood a company of women, and 
each one had a brown-paper bag in her 
hand, filled to bursting. They said not a 
word, but they pushed past me into the 
kitchen. When I followed them in I saw 
that they had gathered in a circle. The 
old German woman stood in the center. 

“Mother,” began one of the women- 
and for some reason I knew at once that 
she was the clever sister-in-law of my 
comrade at the bakery—* some time ago 
we borrowed sugar from you, and here 
we are, every one of us, returning what 
we took so unjustly.” 

And they all clapped their hands, and 
there were a few tears and a great many 
kisses and some laughter, until finally I 
thrust myself into the center of the ring 
and I said: 

“Come, this is all very well, but we 
are baking Christmas cakes, and if you 
keep on in this fashion nothing will be 
accomplished.” 

Then came more tears and kisses and 
laughter until they filed out, one by one, 
and the littke German woman and I 
were left alone. . . . Toward morning 
our task was finished and the kitchen- 
table piled high with good things. 

“Well,” the littlke German woman 
said, with a sigh, “everything is done!” 

“Not quite,” I answered. “Put on 
your bonnet and cloak and come with 
me, for there is one thing more needed 
to complete your happiness.” 

Then I told her about my landlady, 
and her nephew in France with both legs 
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shot from under him, and everything 
that had tempted me to seek out a baker 
of Christmas cakes. 

It was a pleasant morning, and a 
white frost dripped from the roofs, and 
church-bells were calling softly to one 
another as we walked slowly toward my 
lodgings. But I could feel my compan- 
ion’s arm trembling as I helped her up 
the long flight of stairs where on week- 
days my landlady waits for me to come 
home from work. ‘To-day she was not 
in her accustomed place, so I rang the 
bell, thrusting the box of cakes which I 
had been carrying into the hands of the 


old woman who stood with a quivering 
lip. And presently the door flew open 
and my landlady stood before us. 

“My good mother,” I cried, gaily, 
“see who has come to visit us!” 

For a moment my heart failed me, for 
the look in the eyes of my landlady was 
not pleasant. But the little German 
woman quickly slipped the lid from the 
box of glistening cakes. 

“Am I too late?” she asked. “Is there 
still time left to send these to the lad 
who will never dance again?” 

And with that my landlady gathered 
her old friend in her arms. 


APPARITION 


BY JOHN 


ERSKINE 


WALKED my fastest down the twilight street; 
Sometimes I ran a little, it was so late. 
At first the houses echoed back my feet, 
Then the path softened just before our gate. 
Even in the dusk I saw, even in my haste, 


Lawn-tracks and gravel-marks. “That's where he plays; 








The scooter and the cart these lines have traced, 
And Baby wheels her doll here, sunny days.” 
Our door was open, on the porch still iay 
Ungathered toys; our hearth-light cut the gloam; 
Within, round table-candles, you—and they. 
And I ealled out, I shouted, “I am come home!” 
At first you heard not, then you raised your eyes, 
Watched me a moment—and showed no surprise. 


Such dreams we have had often, when we stood 
Thought-struck amid the merciful routine, 

And distance more than danger chilled the blood, 
When we looked back and saw what lay between; 

Like ghosts that have their portion of farewell, 
Yet will be looking in on life again, 

And see old faces, and have news to tell, 
But no one heeds them; they are phantom men. 


Now home indeed, and old loves greet us back. 
Yet—shall we say it?—something here we lack, 
Some reach and climax we have left behind. 
And something here is dead, that without sound 
Moves lips at us and beckons, shadow-bound, 
But what it means, we cannot call to mind. 
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BY DAVID 


| aarrecai ‘'S is perpetual warfare be- 
tween two influences—a desire on 
the part of the individual in it to render 
a maximum of good with a minimum of 
personal sacrifice and expenditure of 
one’s own money and effort, and a desire 
on the part of the same individual to 
obtain a maximum of personal prestige 
and vainglory with a minimum of regard 
for public funds and public needs. Hav- 
ing said which, the writer hastens to add 
that the aberrations of politics are con- 
fined to no single political party of this 
or preceding generations. Modern meth- 
ods may be more subtle because proc- 
esses of deception are nowadays more 
complex, but fundamentally the art of 
fooling the people part of the time goes 
on from one administration to another, 
from ‘one term of office to another, while 
the public intermittently learns its lesson 
and swaps its horses. 

the flaws of de- 
mocracy nowadays is the lack of courage 
of the elected or appointed official. It is 
a declining standard. Mere recollection 
of the Clays and the Websters and the 
Calhouns and the Sumners and the Jack- 
sons and the Adamses and the Hamiltons 
of yesteryears only accentuates the his- 


Greatest among 


torical fact that valor is as rare in the 
political world as altruism is in the com- 
mercial world. 

To watch affairs at the seat of govern- 
ment in Washington from year to year 
and then occasionally to make a trip 
across country where an abiding faith in 
the legislators rises with innocent rever- 
ence to meet you is to touch elbows with 
the tragedy of modern political life. 
People elect and people defeat, people 
praise and people condemn, people de- 
bate and work themselves into a fuming 

Vou. CXL.—No 
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LAWRENCE 


rage on the pros and cons of a political 
personality who all too often is neither 
worth the salary he gets—were the en- 
terprise reckoned in purely commercial 
values the profound 
prestige bestowed upon him. 

without number accumu- 
late from month to month and year to 
year of the debauchery of public office. 
Graft, that ugly word which no longer 


nor deserving 


Instances 


takes the crude form of money, but 
whose equivalent in social position, 
future business connections, or even 


promises of help in climbing a rung or 
two on the political ladder itself, is so 
deeply imbedded in our system of to-day 
as to be invisible to the community at 
large. 

Ambition must not be confused with 
political strategy or political evasion of 
responsibility. How far an individual is 
privileged to withhold his neck from the 
noose that means political suicide, and 
how far he is obliged to accept political 
extinction so that a righteous cause may 
triumph or a great wrong be prevented, 
is an ethical question answered in indi- 
vidual cases only by a judicial balancing 
of the advantages to society in the one 
or the other course of action. Too often 
an uncompromising and stubborn in- 
sistence on a single point of view, when 
a more flexible person might have passed 
the issue by as too inconsequential on 
which to risk one’s whole career, has 
nipped in the bud an otherwise useful 
personality on the road to fame. 

In our own day the most conspicuous 
illustration of the dilemma just men- 
tioned was the resignation from the 
Wilson Cabinet of Lindley M. Garrison, 
Secretary of War. Knowing now what 
we did not know then, the opportunity 
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for Mr. Garrison—had he compromised 
with the President and stayed in office— 
would have been politically tremendous. 
Imagine the kind of Secretary of War 
that Mr. Garrison would have made 
with a real war to be secretary of. Imag- 
ine his dynamic force in the War Depart- 
ment as big armies were being mobilized 
or big questions of purchase and supply 
had to be resolved. And what might the 
American people have bestowed upon 
him in the way of reward if Mr. Garri- 
son had stood out as the organizing 
genius of our war machinery—especially 
in these days when the clamor is for a 
business man to become President of the 
United States? 

Yet, knowing Mr. Garrison as I do, 
all the temptations of presidential op- 
portunity would not have swerved him 
in the least. He would have stuck his 
head in the political noose again just as 
he did, insisting upon his point no mat- 
ter what the reward ahead. He thought 
only of the cause he was arguing— 
national preparedness. And if Mr. Wil- 
son did not regard Mr. Garrison as 
reflecting the views of his administra- 
tion on that subject, the distinguished 
Secretary of War failed to see any reason 
for staying a moment longer at the 
Cabinet table. Other members of this 
and other Cabinets have compromised, 
have yielded, have set aside their per- 
sonal views—not necessarily because 
they regarded it as expedient to do so 
in order to forward their political oppor- 
tunities, but because they deemed them- 
selves advisers of the President and no 
more obliged to kick up a fuss if the 
President differed with them than a 
general counsel or lawyer does if his 
client is disinclined to accept his advice. 
Some Cabinet officers argue that until 
we have Cabinet government and Cabi- 
net responsibility, the sole obligation 
rests upon the President; his Cabinet is 
merely a body of individual advisers 
serving the man who gave them their 
jobs. 

So, strictly speaking, the cases of po- 
litical courage in a President’s Cabinet 


will differ from the instances in which 
officials actually elected by the people 
as a President of the United States seek- 
ing a second term or members of the 
Senate and House looking for re-election 
or elevation to the Presidency itself 
play the game of politics. 

And what happens in Washington is 
repeated on a smaller scale with gov- 
ernors and would-be-governors in state 
legislatures or with mayors or would-be- 
mayors in city councils and municipal 
bodies. The principle is the same. This 
is why our best citizenry is not found in 
public life. The processes are too objec- 
tionable, the road too much beset with 
toll-gates where the individual must pay 
tribute intermittently to the demands of 
selfishness. 

Nowhere, however, is the whole busi- 
ness disclosed as completely to the naked 
eye as in the national capital. Watching 
the political behavior of Democrats and 
Republicans, Progressives and Insur- 
gents, Independents, and the various 
factions of the big parties no matter 
what their nomenclature, many years oi 
study in Washington reveal inevitable 
tendencies on the chart of political cour- 
age that mark, indeed, the ebb and flow 
of the tides of democratic progress itself. 
Sometimes the waves of reform come 
irresistibly forward, only to break on the 
shoals of political expediency. Some- 
times they eddy merely and leave not a 
ripple on the placid surface of the gov- 
ernmental stream. Sometimes, though 
rarely, they make deep chasms and cut 
for themselves cafions where runs the 
whirlpool—interesting because distinc- 
tive, but not always effective. 

Many men have come to Congress, no 
doubt, flushed with their success at the 
polls and determined to make their cam- 
paign speeches mean something. Many 
have sat as novices in the House or 
Senate and studied what seemed to them 
an atmosphere of indifference, a laissez- 


faire, all-the-time-in-the-world kind of 


an attitude written in the faces of the 
lounging, half-sleepy, half-bored Sena- 
tors or Representatives who have served 
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Among the 
things which the new member discovers, 
in addition to his way about the confus- 
ing corridors of the Capitol, is that a man 


long terms in Congress. 


can absent himself from the sessions of 
Congress and nobody will be the wiser, 
provided he can “pair” his vote with an 
opponent or provided he can stay within 
hearing distance of the gongs and bells, 
which ring in all the adjacent buildings 
where members of Congress may be fore- 
gathering, and which summon them to 
the halls of the Senate or House when- 
ever a vote is to be taken. And the new 
member learns the ropes quickly. To 
him is pointed out the half-dozen or 
more members who are always present 
at all sessions, looking out for the rest 
and playing watch-dog while the major- 
ity betake themselves to other pursuits, 
sometimes to the ball-game in the spring, 
other make 
speeches, sometimes to their own dis- 


sometimes to cities to 
tricts to mend political fences, but more 
often to their own offices in the Senate 
and House where the 
member of Congress spends his time an- 


office-buildings 


swering letters or meeting constituents. 

Unquestionably the average Congress- 
finds little 
his time. 


intrusions 
he is himself to 


relief from 
But 
For, as a rule, he encourages it 
when he is home. 
Washington 


man 
upon 
blame. 
“Come to see me in 
time—I'll take you 
around,” is his promise to scores as he 


any 


says good-by at home. As the vast ma- 
jority never come to Washington, the 
promise is the essence of cordiality and 
hospitality. So many citizens regard the 
national capital with a mixture of rever- 
ence and awe that the consequent effect 
is almost the same as an invitation by 
rovalty abroad. 

But to satisfy the incidental desires of 
those constituents, not a few of whom 
feel that their votes should be recom- 
pensed by snug jobs, the member of 
Congress spends more of his time on 
private affairs than on public business. 
Would you not have him answer his 
mail? Must he not acknowledge the let- 
ters of his constituents? Certainly, but 
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if his constituents heard that he was the 
busiest kind of a man, and that he had 
to spend all of his time in attending the 
daily sessions, and that he was even too 
busy to answer letters beyond a formal 
acknowledgment, so busy, in fact, earn- 
ing his salary and serving his constitu- 
ency that he hoped the people from his 
home town would excuse him because 
he might miss an opportunity to serve 
them if he were diverted for a single day 
—that sort of answer might be the truth, 
as no doubt it often is, but, politically 
speaking, it would be fatal. No, the 
average member of the Senate or House 
is scarcely sworn in when he _ begins 
thinking of re-election. And the “boys 
back home” must be kept satisfied. If 
it isn’t writing letters whenever 
Tom Jones and Mrs. Jones have a baby, 
it’s a note of congratulation on Bill 
Jones’s wedding or condolence on some- 
body else’s death. Not infrequently, too, 
it is something more serious than any of 
the preceding distractions—a_trouble- 
some letter from the head of the cham- 
ber of commerce, saying that the busi- 
ness folks are piqued because they feel 
the rival town of Bugsborough was given 


nice 


a bigger post-office or a government ship- 
yard or a cantonment or some other 
government contract that might have 
brought revenue to the city. The con- 
ception which so many business men 
seem to have of the duties of their repre- 
sentatives in Congress is partly responsi- 
ble for the low plane on which so much 
of our politics is conducted. The notion 
prevails in many cities that it is the sole 
duty of a Senator or Representative to 
camp on the door-step of the White 
House and receive Executive favors that 
mean financial advantage to their re- 
spective cities or to bludgeon the Secre- 
tary of War or Secretary of the Treasury, 
or other officials who have money to 
spend for various projects, into giving 
the same to the congressional district or 
state from which the aforesaid individual 
was elected. Let the state be a vineyard 
where wine-growers dwell, let it be a 


community where guns and rifles are 
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made, let it be a section where ship- 
building is the chief industry or a part 
of the country where farmers constitute 
100 per cent. of the electorate—and you 
can always tell what the Senators or 
Representatives from those particular 
sections will do when a vote is taken on 
any bill affecting prohibition of the 
liquor traffic, government manufacture 
of war material as against private com- 
petition, ship-building, or agriculture. 
“Sectional interests” are what they have 
been called with a certain sense of legiti- 
macy involved in the use of that term. 
Nobody begrudges the expression by a 
man from a wine-growing state of the 
viewpoint of the wine-growers. Nobody 
would consider it unethical for a mem- 
ber of Congress to present to the Senate 
or the House all the petitions and state- 
ments of his constituents on any sub- 
ject on which they might desire expres- 
sion. Nor would there be any just cause 
for criticism if a man from a_ wine- 
growing state sided with great numbers 
of his constituents who declared that 
their property was being confiscated by 
pending legislation. That would not be 
political cowardice. But when the legis- 
lators themselves are known to have 
absolutely no sympathy with the con- 
stituents in question, when they tell you 
so privately and tell their party leaders 
the same thing, when they beg of the 
party chieftains an opportunity to make 
a fuss in the Senate and House, with 
the proviso that the harsh words Jeveled 
at one’s own party will be forgiven be- 
cause, you know, the local situation 
demands harsh words in order to show 
how vigorously one fought, how tena- 
ciously one clung to the viewpoint of 
one’s constituents only to be outvoted, 
unfortunately, on the last count by an 
unsympathetic majority—then the word 
“cowardice” is a bit mild and charitable. 
Instances there are of men who re- 
ceive constituents from home, listen to 
their plaint, and frankly say: “I’m 
sorry I do not agree with you. I can’t 
make your fight—I don’t believe you 
are right. Defeat me if you will at the 


next election, but I care more for my 
convictions than I do for re-election.” — 

Men like these are rare, but they ex- 
ist. I like to mention two in particular 
who typify the foregoing point of view— 
Senators Oscar Underwood, of Alabama, 
Democrat, and Knute Nelson, of Minne- 
sota, Republican. They see the national, 
not the sectional, interest as paramount, 
and support the sectional issue only 
when it coincides with the national good. 

Unhappily, it is the other kind of 
Senator and Representative who pre- 
dominates nowadays. How often have 
correspondents stood on that green- 
carpeted corridor that flanks the Senate 
Chamber and watched a distinguished- 
looking member of the Senate and said 
to each other, ““What a fine United 
States Senator he would make—if he 
were only not a candidate for the Presi- 
dency.” 

Something cancerous gets in the sys- 
tem of the Senator or Representative 
who wants re-election or political promo- 
tion, and it poisons his whole service. If 
he is not smiling affably to one set of 
constituents who want him to vote aye, 
he is tactfully paving the way for the 
opposite vote when confronted by an- 
other group of constituents. He is unde- 
cided which way to jump chiefly because 
he is weighing the respective values of 
the political support of each. Or he is 
absorbed in dire plots upon the political 
life of his chief rival, caring little for 
the merit of his opponent’s achieve- 
ments, and even less for the effect 
of his denunciation{on this or that 
phase of a controversy which a wearied 
country would like to see solved. No; 
the demands of the occasion are indi- 
vidual, not collective. And so the mon- 
key-wrenches are thrown into the ma- 
chinery with indiscriminate zeal, block- 
ing here, pushing there, destroying the 
work of disinterested, unselfish citizens 
who have put their energies behind many 
a reform which they thought for the 
public good only to find it hopelessly 
entangled with personal vicissitudes and 
political personalities. 
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The would-be candidate for the Presi- 
He must 
needs prove his originality, his distine- 
must depart from the 
beaten paths of affirmation and exhibit a 
capacity for violent negation. To have 
something to catch the public eye he 
must demonstrate his peculiar fitness to 
govern where there has been misgovern- 
ment. So the first premise is to establish 
the fact of misgovernment, and then, 
with a plethora of promises sufficiently 
general to pledge correction and revision 
of almost anything that has been cited as 
needing change, the candidate stalks 
forth by implicit or explicit statement as 
the single individual inspired to do the 
job! 

Painfully do many men in the Senate 
and House tolerate the political somer- 
saults of their colleagues and the stage- 
play that goes with political candidacies. 
But the sycophants who look forward 
themselves to possible appointments un- 
der a new President are often to blame. 
They flatter and praise and swell many 
a political head that was never ambitious 
for a crown. 

I have often wondered what it is that 
makes a man want to be President, aside 
from a curious desire, perhaps, to be- 
come something that less than thirty 
men have been in the past century and 
a half. I have often wondered what some 
of the would-be candidates must think 
as they retire to the privacy of their 
homes at night and survey themselves 
in the mirrors that reflect only them- 
selves and not the crowd before whom, 
in politics, posing might be pardoned. I 
have wondered if these men really see 
themselves ruling a nation of one hun- 
dred millions of people, if they honestly 
are convinced they are the messiahs of 
the political age. Something more than 
egotism must drive a man to the point 
where he really believes he is the indi- 
vidual capable of managing the complex 
affairs of the American people. I am 
convinced that most of the men who 
have been successful in winning the 
Presidency have had something besides 


dency is in a class by himself. 


tiveness; he 
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a great passion to serve the people—they 


have had their capacity so well demon- 
strated that they were but the instru- 
ments of the parties that nominated 
them. Their own desires may have been 
strong, their ambitions limitless, but fun- 
damentally they had proved their worth. 

Fortunately, neither political party 
has ever rewarded at its national con- 
ventions the wobbling, shifty, spineless, 
and I - please -all type of politician. 
Whatever, for instance, may have been 
the verdict of the country as to the fit- 
ness of William Jennings Bryan for the 
Presidency, he showed his own party 
that he was no political coward. He 
kicked over the traces again and again, 
and blazed away for the reforms he 
thought paramount. It is hardly neces- 
sary to advert to the political audacity 
of Grover Cleveland or the splendid cour- 
age of Theodore Roosevelt. Wasn't it 
the recollection of the way Charles 
Evans Hughes defied the bosses in New 
York State that caused a political party 
to take him from the bench to become a 
candidate for the Presidency? And 
wasn’t the record of Woodrow Wilson 
in New Jersey in his uncompromising 
struggle with a debased political organi- 
zation in his own party responsible for 
the welling up of the forces that com- 
pelled his nomination at the famous 
Baltimore convention? 

Yet these are forgotten or 
ignored in Congress, where, instead of 
boldly striking out for the public good, 
irrespective of party label or party 
strings, the individual is too apt to seek 
distinction by the superiority of his in- 
vectives of criticism against a rival can- 
didate or party. It is because the people 
are so busy attending to their own busi- 
ness every day and so ready to leave the 
public business to the men they have 
elected without checking up as carefully 
on a public servant as they would a 
private employee, that the people are 
fooled so much of the time. They are 
unfamiliar with the tricks by which the 
politicians pull the proverbial wool over 
the eyes of their constituents. 


facts 
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Palpable among the offenses which 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives commit is the practice of inserting 
in The ( ongre ssional Record speeches 
that are never delivered orally, but are 
printed by common consent as an “ex- 
tension of remarks.” 
marks comprise a perfunctory request — 
usually granted 
one’s long speech printed in The Record. 


The original re- 
for permission to have 


Copies of that speech are printed by the 
thousands and spread throughout con- 
gressional districts as an evidence of the 
zeal which Mr, 
representing the “folks back home.” 
But these are trivial compared withthe 


with Congressman is 


instances upon instances when, as a sop 
to their constituents, speeches have been 
made, have actually been delivered to 
empty seats because everybody knew 
that the whole thing 
“home consumption” 


was intended for 
and bore no out- 
ward or inward evidence of sincerity. 
Why not expose them? Why doesn’t 
the press do it—or why doesn’t the other 
Senator, if he happens to be of the op- 
But 
papers are too often sponsors in the first 
place of the man in question: they have 
proposed him, supported him, and de- 
fended him, and perhaps elected him. 
To attack their own candidate might be 
deemed inconsistent. Some independent 
newspapers do it—the party 
rarely, and, if they do, the reason is 
sometimes to be found in a_ personal 
squabble or the ingratitude of the elected 
official who has failed to secure an ap- 


posite political party? the news- 


organs 


pointment or a favor for the persons who 
contributed originally to his political 
Then why not the men in the 
opposite party? Ah, they, too, want to 
make use of the same That 
peculiar term, “senatorial courtesy,” 
usually makes it inadvisable for one 
Senator to attack his colleague, no mat- 
ter to which political party he belongs. 
They do not run against each other, 
the election of one is never in the same 
year as the other. 

Examples of political cowardice are so 
numerous that one has but to examine 
CXL.—No 


success. 


tactics. 
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the vote on any large issue in recent 
years to behold the clubs that have been 
held over the timid heads of members of 
Congress. 

First and foremost has been the 
hyphen. Long before anybody dreamed 
that war was coming to Europe, the 
Irish-American cracked — the 
whip, or the manipulators of Italian- 
American votes, or the organizers of the 
foreign-born, in conjunction with many 
editors of foreign-language newspapers 
reaching millions of new citizens, ex- 
acted their toll. Conspicuous among the 
cases in which the Irish agitators showed 
their hand was the famous controversy 
over the repeal of the Panama Canal 
tolls in 1913, when it was Irish-American 
policy to measures that 
granted anything to the English or 
might serve to make an entente between 
the United States and Britain. One may 
sympathize with the desperation of the 
Irish in America who felt so aggrieved at 
Britain’s neglect of the Emerald Isle as 
to go any lengths to wreak vengeance. 
But the fact remains that members of 
Congress who had large numbers of 
Irish voters in their districts felt the 
pinch and hesitated; and many of them 
voted against the proposal for no other 
reason than a fear of what the Irish- 
Americans might do to their particular 
candidacies in the next election. Not all 
of the men in Congress who had Irish 
voters in their districts took that view. 
Many deliberately risked political fort- 
unes to stand by their convictions. But 
the pitiful number who confessed to 
their colleagues that they could not do 
otherwise than vote against the tolls 
repeal was all too obvious. Sheer fear, 
not conviction, swayed them. 

Early in the period that followed the 
outbreak of the European war and pre- 
ceding our own entry into the conflict, 
the influence of the German-American 
societies was plainly exhibited in the 
halls of Congress. By one subterfuge or 
another, by one subtlety or another, the 
fires that had been kindled before 
against everything British were fanned 


societies 


Oppose all 
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anew. It was not for the most part that 
Germany had any large body of friends 
—but England had a traditionally an- 
tagonistic group of opponents. Later on 
those who represented states where the 
German population was numerous came 
out in the open and argued for embar- 
goes on war munitions that were being 
exported to the Allies. What did these 
men care for the merits of the embargo 
or the effect which a stoppage of war 
exports to the Allies might mean in a 
great struggle against autocracy? Their 
own re-elections, their own political 
careers, hung in the balance. They did 
not dare always to be outspokenly pro- 
German. They took refuge in “neutral- 
ity”’ policies that meant nothing more 
than aid and comfort to the Central 
Powers, whose sea-power was, in the ag- 
gregate, inferior to that of the Allies and 
therefore unable to maintain any com- 


merce on the seas. Notable exceptions 


there were. The late Senator Paul 
Husting, of Wisconsin, took up the 
cudgels against the German sympa- 


thizers in his state, notwithstanding the 
fact that he was quite sure they could 
form a coalition with his own political 
opponents and defeat him for re-election. 
But he was fearless. 

And, while on the subject of Wiscon- 
sin, examine the notorious case of Sena- 
tor La Follette. Nothing illustrates 
more clearly, perhaps, the theme of this 
article than the experience of the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin. Nobody could 
justly call La Follette a political coward. 
His record of aggressiveness, first as 
Governor and then as an insurgent Sena- 
tor, is too well known. And when he 
decided to introduce embargo resolu- 
tions and to denounce the war, people 
who knew La Follette well understood 
that, while he might be giving aid and 
comfort to the German sympathizers, he 
was fundamentally anti-war and _pri- 
marily a pacifist who would be just as 
vehement in his denunciation of war if 
Germany were not a belligerent at all. 
Mr. La Follette made several speeches, 
especially one at St. Paul, that drew the 


c 
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ire of the state of Minnesota and caused 
the Senate of the United States formally 
to take cognizance of charges of disloy- 
alty made against him. Feeling in the 
Senate was bitter. This was largely be- 
cause public opinion seemed intolerant 
of La Follette’s views. Members of Con- 
gress passed by the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin without nodding. He was for 
a time literally and figuratively ostra- 
cized. Republicans as well as Democrats 
looked upon him as an outcast. 

Then came the November elections of 
1918 and Congress was politically over- 
turned. The Republicans secured con- 
trol of the Senate by the narrow margin 
of two votes. In organizing their com- 
mittees the Republicans needed every 
vote they could get. Brother La Fol- 
lette held the balance of power. Soon it 
was to be observed that the Senate com- 
mittee investigating charges of alleged 
disloyalty dismissed those charges and 
absolved the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin. Soon he was received back into 
the fold—not exactly received as a prod- 
igal, but nevertheless received—coddled. 
And all was well again, even to the ex- 
tent of a ride down Pennsylvania Avenue 
in Brother Penrose’s big red automobile. 

Far be'it from any one to suggest that 
Senator La Follette was misguided in 
his course during the war or that he was 
indiscreet. Certainly his views on the 
war have not changed. Nor are his views 
on the peace treaty or the subject of 
profiteers or excess profits or things like 
that any different now. He is still La 
Follette. But, assuming on the other 
hand that his colleagues were right in 
their scorn for his war views, assuming 
that they were administering punish- 
ment for his supposed lack of patriotism 
in hours of national crisis, nothing less 
than political timidity and a fear of con- 
sequences led to the burying of the 
hatchet and the return of the Wisconsin 
Senator to the Senate with the slate 
clean. 

Thus do political affections fluctuate. 
Opponents become friends overnight in 
sight of the common enemy. Principles 
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go to rack and ruin where votes and per- 
sonal preferment are involved. 

It is easy to build a backfire beneath 
the average Congressman, And _ he is 
sometimes not to be blamed for misread- 
ing the activity of a minority in his 
district who agitate a question with 
seeming popularity. Too often the mass 
of voters remain indifferent, inarticulate, 
and impassive. They are then as much 
responsible as the misdirected member of 
Congress. He perceives only the voices 
that are loudest, which are not always 
the wisest. He may at times be honestly 
striving to interpret his duty in the light 
of his own knowledge of a subject and 
what he believes must be the wishes of 
his people. But suddenly an organiza- 
tion linked with another organization, 
or affiliated with still another society, 
begins sending letters and telegrams. 
Petitions begin pouring in, Sometimes 
the Senators or Representatives recog- 
nize organized propaganda and smilingly 
ignore the same. Too many times, how- 
ever, they not only recognize, but obey. 

There are, to be sure, two theories of 
representative government. One is that 
the representative shall express by his 
vote the opinions and convictions which 
he himself holds irrespective of whether 
or not they coincide with the views of 
the majority of the people in his con- 
stituency. The other is that a repre- 
sentative shall act as a medium of trans- 
mission, giving expression by his vote 
not to his own ideas or thoughts, but the 
wishes and desires of the people in his 
district. 

Obviously, the second of these two 
would be the more desirable if there were 
some practicable system of determining 
the wishes of the body politic, if, indeed, 
every question could be submitted, for 
instance, to a referendum or vote. But 
representative government in its essence 
is delegated government. The people 


elect their representatives as agents or 
trustees to transact for them the business 
to which they individually and collec- 
tively are not able to give analytical 
thought or careful study. They place 


their trust in the elected official whose 
individual or party program gives them, 
theoretically at least, an inkling of the 
direction which his action will take if he 
is elected. Should he prove faithless to 
his trust, unmindful of his campaign 
pledges, and generally out of tune with 
the desires of his constituency, he can be 
defeated—and in some instances he can 
be recalled, as under the parliamentary 
system in England. But the recall does 
not apply to our Congress, and the most 
that can be said of our system is that 
the people take a two years’ risk on 
members of the House of Representa- 


tives and a two or four years’ or six , 


years’ risk on the members of the Senate, 
depending upon the time that must 
elapse between the vote on a vital issue 
and the subsequent general election. 

But at bottom neither the technical 
safeguards involved in a system of recall 
nor the fact that the people can always 
fail to re-elect if they so desire brings 
relief from the obnoxious practices and 
schemes of politics. What is most needed 
is character. Better men, honest men 
with a genuine public spirit, must make 
government a vocation. For the flexi- 
bility or inflexibility of our political sys- 
tem is secondary. First and foremost the 
people must make it evident as often as 
they can that they vehemently disap- 
prove of spineless, self - centered, ego- 
tistic, and narrow-visioned _ officials. 
They must visit rebuke upon the timid 
official as well as the audacious boss. 
But that is not all. They must assist and 
stimulate the few who, in setting out on 
a public career, strike out boldly in op- 
position to the party politicians. Indi- 
viduals may reveal human weaknesses 
when elected—they may prove cowardly 
or incapable. But the flaws of it all 
fall squarely on the body politic itself. 
For if we nominate inefficient men and 
make our selections out of a group none 
of whom, irrespective of party, is fitted 
for the complex tasks of government, we 
have only the great mass of indifferent, 
passive, non-voting citizens to hold 
guilty. 
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BY MRS. 


HEN Hetty first fell ill—really, 

truly ill—she was glad. She had 
felt weak and mysteriously afraid for 
such a long time. It had been so hard to 
drag about, to try not to break down 
and ery like a fool. Very often she had 
done that—cried like a fool. 

Henry had been savage and called her 
He was strong and jolly and had 
small patience with an ailing woman. 
Nor did he want a woman of fancy. 
Henrietta was full of stately, serious 
She had caught a lover with 
them, but she could not keep him as a 
husband. He had forgotten their court- 
ing-time out there upon the hills. But 
she had not forgotten; and the look of 
the world, as it looked then, and the 
taste of his first kisses were tangled to- 
gether in her memory. 


one. 


fancies. 


So they had been unhappy through 
their seven years of marriage. When 


he came home, when supper was over, 
they fell into stubborn silence. Hetty, 
looking sideways at Henry’s defiant 
profile, broke her heart—and said noth- 
ing. Henry, fixing a dull and furtive 
eye upon his wife as she quietly sewed, 
hated that mute, disdainful delicacy. He 
taunted her, and swore that she was no 
wife for a working-man, and asked, 
boisterously, why she gave herself such 
airs, she—who was only a shepherd’s 
daughter. 

So there they were in the little farm 
together. It stood square and small and 
gray in the exquisite deep of the hills. 
Hetty used to stop in the middle of her 
hard work and stand at the gate, de- 
lighting in the delicate undulations of 
those great downs, hardly knowing what 
it was that made her feel so calm and 
happy. She could not stand still long; 


there was too much to do. She had the 
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geese and the fowls and the pig to feed. 
She kept bees and looked after the patch 
of flower-garden. Indoors, were the 
dairy and the baking and the housework. 


And there were the clothes to wash. 
She dreaded that. It broke her 
back. 


A little farm, five miles from any- 
where, a man out in the sun and wind, 
tilling humbly; a woman at home work- 
ing hard and quite alone—that had been 
it, until suddenly she fell ill. 


The doctor looked soberly at her. He 
was kind. He had a word alone with 
Henry in the front room down-stairs 
before he rode away. 

Henry came up-stairs. He looked 
seared; he trod gingerly. He sat down 
by the bed, took his wife’s hand and 
squeezed it hard. Then he started 
fondling her fingers and sliding the wed- 
ding-ring up and down. He looked at 
her impassive face and his eyes seemed 
to wink. They piteously besought that 
face—so perfect, for she was a beauty— 
not to be a riddle any longer. 

“I'd better make myself up a bed in 
the back room, hadn’t I?” 
He spoke so tenderly. 

tender. She thrilled. 

“Yes, you'd better. I’m sorry, dear.” 

“T shall have my hands full, Hetty. 
I’ve got to be man and wife, too.” 

“Am I forced to stop abed long? Did 
doctor say?” 

“You got to stop here for a week of 
Sundays.” He was jocose. “‘ Don’t you 
worry about that, for I don’t. I can tidy 
up your bed and give you a bit of break- 
fast before I goes out. I can do the 
cooking when I gets back.” 

“Poor old chap! But there’s the 
fowls, Henry.” 


He could be 
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“*Tain’t much trouble to chuck them 
a fistful of grain,” he said. 

“But there’s such a lot of jobs. You'll 
find that,’’ she told him, and she moved 
voluptuously in the bed. 

For she had done with dirty work, 
She might bide where she was. She had 
doctor’s authority. 

*There’s the bees and the garden. 
There’s the pig. Boiling up food and 
cleaning the sty takes time. I’m par- 
ticular about the pig. And—Henry— 
how about the washing, dear?” 

**Now you've got me.” He was rueful. 
“Tm no manner of good at the wash- 
tub. I might rub out my own shirt, but 
then there’s sheets.”” He stared at the 
bed with its pure linen. 

Hetty gently laughed. 

“Well for you to lay there and laugh!” 

“Don't be angry with me; I can’t 
bear that. It was only that I don’t see 
you rubbing out your own shirt.” 

*“No, no more don’t I.” 

They surveyed each other in a brood- 
ing, sickly silence. They were thinking 
of the same thing. She said it first: 

“We'll have to get a housekeeper.” 

** Yes’’—he was sullen—*“I reckon it’s 
that.” 

“T don’t want a strange woman pok- 
ing about with my things, Henry.” 

“Well, I don’t want a strange woman, 
you may be sure.” 

“But we got to do it,” she sighed. 
“We'll advertise.” 

“That costs half a crown, and silver 


don’t 


coins grow on bushes,” he re- 
turned, gloomily. 

“We got to do it. You fetch me the 
newspaper and a bit of paper and a 
pencil from the parlor.” 

Henry went off docilely. His wife, 
left alone, turned her charming black 
head on the pillow. She looked out slily, 
gravely, at the great hills. 

Days coming, of 
sleep, or quiet, ecstatic sight. 

Henry returned. He sat down; the 
tumbled newspaper was on his corded 
knee. 

“What 


were untroubled 


thinking about?” he 


you 
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asked, looking at her entranced mouth 
and glowing eyes. 

“T was only thinking that I'll be able 
to lay here and look at the hills.” 

“That all?” He seemed relieved; then 
he added, tenderly, “I> never know 
what’s at work under that black thatch 
of yours.” 

He put his big hand shyly on her dark 
hair; he felt along the middle parting. 
When he drew his hand down she set 
her lips eagerly in his palm. She smiled 
at him. 

“Well, what we going to put in the 
paper?” He turned sulky; that was his 
way. 

“T don’t know nothing what we'd bet- 
ter say, Henry. We don’t know nobody 
who'd come, do we?” 

“No, we don’t. I’ve only got you and 
you've only got me,” he reminded her, 
sublimely. He gripped his great fingers 
round her little wrist. 

“That's it.” She sounded content— 
for she was content to lie still and look 
out of the window and let Henry love 
her wrist. 

“It’s got”’—he drew his hand away— 
“to be an elderly person.” 

“Yes, elderly’ —she was quick—*] 
can’t have a gell. P’raps there’s some 
widow woman with a little child that she 
might bring with her.” 

“What do we want with children, 
Hetty? We got none of our own.” 
*“No”’’—she looked at him, 

looked away—“ we ‘ain’t.” 

“Tt *u’d only be an extra mouth to 
fill,’ he said, speaking with a kind of 
glare. “‘And I can’t daddle about up 
here all day.” He turned abruptly and 
went clumping down-stairs. 

Hetty watched him through the win- 
dow, hungrily watched him out of sight. 
He went along that broad, deep path of 
age-old, heavenly turf that ran for 
miles between them and the village. 

She was left alone, to stretch herself, 
to realize how delicious it was for 
an intolerably aching spine to lie 
straight. 

When she woke up, Henry was stand- 


then 
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“’Tis best to joke a woman out of 


ing by the bed. He had a teapot in one 
hand, a cup and saucer in the other. 
“T’ll fetch the other things,”’ he said. 
“Won't all goo on the bed, will it?” 
“There’s a little round table in the 
back room.” She sat up, looking half 
afraid, for very often he was cross when 
he came in from work. ‘I don’t want 
nothing to eat,” she added. 
‘Look don’t you be a 
Doctor says you must feed up.” 
“We'll start on that to-morrow,” she 
returned, lightly. “You goo and eat 
your own supper.” 


fool. 


here; 


He went away. She heard him fum- 
bling about in the kitchen; heard him 
moving in the forlorn fashion of a man 
who has had a good wife and suddenly 
loses her. 

He came back after supper and she 
said, wistfully: 

“You can’t s’ 
on for yourself, can you, now? 


much as sew a button 
I’ve 
brung you up so bad.” 

“Buttons! You can sew them on, 
laying where you are.” 

“S’pose I could. Yet I don’t want to 
threedle a needle no more.” 

“You're only twenty-seven.” He was 
suddenly violent. ‘You can’t lay up 
here fifty years being waited on.” 

“Fifty repeated, 
laughed. 

“Folks live to seventy-five or eighty, 
these times. “Tis nothing,” he insisted, 
looking at those blue veins in her tem- 
ples, at those violet crescents of fallen 


years!” she and 


flesh beneath her eyes. 

“Did you draw up the advertisement 
while I was away?” 

“No, I never. I went to sleep. I’m so 
glad to lay still. [ve been wanting to 
lay still.” 

“Then you was a fool not to. You 
might have saved all this trouble if 
you'd took a day off now and then.” 

“T did stop in bed one day, but you 
said—”’ 

“Never mind what I said. 
a chap s’ serious.” 

“Yes, Ido. I did mind. And I got 
up next day, though I wasn’t fit to step.” 


You take 


her sickness. That’s what I thought. 
That’s all I thought, Hetty.” 
“Tm not that kind of woman.” 
“You're a funny kind of woman, ain’t 
you?” he asked her, and 
looked into the ravaged loveliness of her 


jestingly, 


serene face. 

Could she doubt his love 
looked at her like that? High triumph 
glowed in her. 

“IT didn’t reckon’’—he spoke with a 
kind of shame—‘‘that there was such 
lots of jobs about a house. Why, you're 
*Tis one thing top of an- 


when he 


never done. 
other. Dm in a rare muck down there 
already. And—what do think? 
Old Joe Simcox is dead and buried. Ive 
been to the village. So, there’s Sophy. 
She’s left, now her father’s gone. She'll 
have to goo to service, unless 

“like Sophy,” said Hetty, quickly. 

“Yes, and she’s the lively sort. She’ll 
I spoke about it. I said 
you was laid by, and , 

“You spoke to Sophy? You did?” 

** Well ’—he defensive—** I 
was passing by and she was standing at 
her gate. She'll come to-morrow and 
talk it over with you.” 

“Sophy ‘ull cook and wash and mend 
for you while I'm up here?” 

“That’s it,” he returned, nodding 
contentedly. 

“She'll be the missus, while I—”’ 

“Now don’t you talk silly, Hetty. 
You ought to be glad she'll come.” 

“Glad! Tam glad.” 

He hesitated, then he kissed her trou- 
bled mouth, then he swallowed hard, 
like a mystified dog. 

“Henry ’’—she smiled at him—‘I'd 
like Sophy to come. She’s particular. 
She'll keep the place clean.” 

“Tf you hadn’t been s’ particular, rf 
you hadn’t wore yourself to skin and 
bone, you wouldn't be laying here now,” 
he told her. 

“But I’ve been a good wife. You 
don’t deny that?” She sounded weak 
yet shrill. 

“*No”’—he was gentle—“I don’t deny 


you 


do you good. 


seemed 
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that. Where’s she going to sleep? 
We've only vot two bedrooms. I'll be 
forced to come back here along of you.” 

“No. Sophy can sleep here. There's 
a chair-bed down-stairs. She can pul it 
she pointed. “Vd 
like her here. Very often I’m dying for 
a drink in the night. My throat’s like a 
lime-pit.”’ 


up in the corner” 


“You could have woke me up for 
water.” 

“T didn’t want to. A man’s got his 
work to do next day.” 

*A woman's got hers’”—he sounded 
roguish and sad; “I’ve found that out 
already.” 

“Women! Oh, they're used to waking 
up.” She laughed softly. “Sophy won't 
mind a bit. Very likely she'll have a jug 
of barlev-water or something nice.” 

“Vou could have had barley-water 
before now.” 

“It was too much trouble to make it. 
When you're s’ weak everything is a 
trouble. Times, I could have cried when 
the cat mewed for milk.” 

“Well, vou lay still,” said Henry, 
vaguely, and he moved, a_forlornly 
troubled shape, toward the simple door 
with the iron latch. “*S’"pose I'd better 
Loo and wash them supper-dishes.” 

“Henry!” She called him back 
sharply when he was half-way down the 
winding stair. “She ain’t too young?” 

She could not see his face, but he 
called back: “Young! She’s close on 
thirty and you're only twenty-seven, 
though you seem older.” 

“Do Il? Why?” 

“Dunno why. You always did. Old 
head on young shoulders; that’s it.” 

She lay listening. He clumped about 
down-stairs, whistling desolately. He 
smashed something. Was it the little 
dish? She half rose in the bed, then 
dropped back. 

“I'm glad Sophy *ull come,” she said, 
with her mouth at the friendly pillow. 
“She'll wash and mend and cook for 
him. She’ll laugh when he laughs. She’ll 
take a joke. He'll like that.’ Her face 


convulsed. She went on drearily whis- 


pering to the white pillow. “She'll be 
his wife—almost. I don’t want no 
other woman about the place. Yet what 
am I to do?” She dozed off. 

She opened her eves to find him stand- 
ing at the foot of the bed again. His 
face seemed queer. The eandle, lighted, 
guttering, was crooked in his hand. 
Before he spoke his mouth looked foolish, 

“Tm off to bed,” he said. “If you 
want anything you've only got to holler, 
Been to sleep, ‘ain't you?” 

“Yes, fast asleep.” 

“You're a regular hog for sleep.” 

“T don’t want nothing else, now I’ve 
got to bed,” she answered, and sighed 
contentedly. 

“There ain't much the matter with 
you. I don’t believe the doctors. Why, 
you've got a beautiful color.” 

He said this. Then he came and kissed 
her quietly between her brilliant eves. 

“We've never slept apart before,” he 
said, with broken jocosity. 

“No” —she smiled faintly — “we 
’ain’t.”” 

Tears rushed over her cheeks. 

“I’m weak,” she said, piteously; 
“the least thing starts me off.” 

“You're a sillv little fool,’ he told her, 
softly; “that’s what you are.” 

So for the first time, she loved to 
be called a fool! 

He tucked up the bed-clothes, in the 
man’s funny way of tucking up. He 
left her. 

She called him back. “Henry! What 
was that vou broke?” 

“Only a saucer.” 

“Old fumble-fingers!” 

*Fumble-fingers! That’s good. You 
laying up here and 

“Can I help laying up here?” 

“You can’t help it, poor old gell,’”” He 
was patient for once. “Seemed funny 
down there without you.” 

“Tt did?” 

“TI could do what I liked, for once. 
Seemed queer, that’s all.” 

“That all you’ve got to say?” 

“What else do you want me to say? 
I’m sleepy. Ill be off to bed.” 
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“Henry!” She made a forward gesture 
in the bed, leaning toward him, for she 
hated to be left. “* What ‘ull we have to 
pay Sophy?” 

He returned, with the vagueness of 
the man who hates to face unpleasing 
facts. “She won’t want much. Just her 
keep.” 

“She'll want a bit for herself. There’s 
clothes and things.” 

**Now don’t you worry. 
’ull settle it.” 

“No, I sha’n’t worry.’ 
suddenly listless. “I can’t 
more. That’s how I feel.” 

He said, speaking fiercely, “You get 
well, for God’s sake, and come down- 


Me and her 
> She turned 
fidget no 


stairs again.” 

She was puzzled by the haggard fire 
When he 
went away for the second time she did 
not call him back again. She lay upon 
her back, thinking. When everything 
was quiet in the back room she crawled 
painfully out of bed and drew back the 
window-curtain, for if she woke in the 
night she wished to look out. She 
nestled back into the warm bed, feeling 
weary, puzzled, gently alarmed. To- 
morrow morning she need not get up. 

The selfishness of the very sick pos- 
sessed her. Sophy Simcox was coming to 
keep house, for a little while, till she 
could get about again. Sophy should 
wait on her hand and foot. She would 
have hot water to wash with, and early 
tea to drink, and nice things to eat— 
broths and milky puddings, the things 
they gave to invalids. Jelly, very likely! 
Sophy would sometimes have a little sur- 
prise, something to tempt her appetite. 

She lay drowsily on her side, looking 
through the window. There was a flurry 
of dim stars in the summer sky. 


in his face and the slow dread. 


Sophy was bright, tinkling, alert. She 
was trumpery—a jewel you might buy 
at a fair. Henrietta was a cameo, set 
round with flame. Sophy loved rough 
jesting and ready laughter, the things 
that Henry loved. The invalid used to 
lie and listen to them playing the fool 
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down there at meal-times. When Sophy 
brought up the tray, nicely set, with a 
white cloth and a tempting plate, she 
used to ask, jealously at first: 

“What are you two at down there by 
yourselves?” 

Sophy, the happy grin not quite faded 
from her face, would answer: 

*Now don’t about us, 
Mrs. Mills. Don’t you mind me and my 
fun. Eat your dinner up, there’s a dear.” 

She was quick and kind and deft. She 
had the knack of propping pillows and 
smoothing the bed. Then she would be 
off down-stairs and laughing again with 
Henry. 

“Couple of fools!” muttered his wife. 

Later on, she never minded what they 
did, so long as she was quiet and clean 
and comfortable. She left off wincing 
when Sophy’s sharp voice, like the juice 
of a wild apple, came up the stairs, 
* Now don’t you mind me, Mr. Mills.” 

Hetty, her own voice seeming fainter, 
used to call Sophy up in the night. 

“T don’t know nothing what I'd do 
without you,” she said once in the stark 
hours of the very early morning. 

Sophy’s palm was flat at her back, 
propping her; Sophy, with the other 
hand, guided the glass to her lip. 

“There’s a dear!’ she said, with an 
odd giggle. “*Why, you’ve drunk it up 
to the last drop.” 

She put the empty glass on the little 
round table, stood looking at Hetty, 
then puckered up her face. 

“What's the matter?” asked Hetty, 
sounding dreadfully afraid. “‘The least 
thing upsets me,” she added, trembling. 

““Nothing’s the matter, Mrs. Mills. 
You lay down again. Don’t you mind 
me.” 

“But I do mind. You’re not ill, are 
you, Sophy? What’s going to happen to 
me if you’re took bad?” 

“T’m not bad, nor likely to be. Don’t 
you fear. I’m sick of things, that’s 
all.” 

Sophy dropped her chin. She wiped 
her wet eyes on the frill of her night- 
gown. 


you bother 
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“T mustn't goo waking you up in the 
night like this. I never thought. When 
you lay abed s’ long you don’t think 
about other folks and what they’ll feel,” 
said Hetty, with remorse. 

“Bless you, I don’t mind getting out 
in the night. "Tis the days what worries 
me.” 

Sophy sat down on the edge of the 
bed. Her round, red face and her merry 
gray eyes seemed changed. 

“Is it Henry, with his temper? Has 
he been going on at you?” 

Hetty jerked herself forward, Sophy 
leaned toward her, and their faces were 
sick with its superb 
beauty, the hearty, healthy face with 
its bright, impudent lines. 

They sunk their voices, 
tinued to speak 
that the man in the next room, sleeping, 
through the thin wall, should not wake 
up and hear them and begin to wonder. 

“Mr. Mills,” said Sophy, primly, “is 
kindness itself.” 

“Then he’s different with you.” 
Hetty was placid. “I found that there 
was no pleasing him. Well, if he treats 
you decent, and if you don’t mind being 
woke up in the night, what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

Sophy grabbed up a bunch of quilt. 
She puckered it and picked at it as if it 
were petals. Her mouth was pouting. 
It looked scarlet. 

“I’ve lived in the country all my life 
and I ain’t struck on it,” she confessed. 
“I'd like to get away. There’s too much 
being by yourself. Falmer bad 
enough, but in a village you do see peo- 
ple. Up here’s awful. I can’t think how 
you've stood it.” 

“Don’t leave me, Sophy; not till I’m 
about again, I do beg and pray of you. 
I couldn't bear a stranger; not now. I 
don’t get stronger, do I, Sophy?” 

“No” Sophy looked at her in a sort 
of terror—‘‘you don’t get stronger. I 
ean’t truthfully say that you do, Mrs. 
Mills. But don’t you keep me here, 
there’s a dear. Let me goo —do.’ 

She this, then 


close—the face 


They con- 
scared, secretive, so 


was 


said swung away 
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abruptly and into her corner, where the 
chair-bed was. She scrambled in. 
“Tm a fool,” she said, sitting bolt- 
upright. “Let’s get to sleep. 
busy day to-morrow.” 
“You're a good gell, Sophy.” 


I got a 


“No,” said Sophy, furiously, “I’m 
not.” She remained hunched up and 


staring at the brightly papered wall. “I 
reckon the old hen ‘ull hatch out to- 
morrow, and that’s more work. Her 
with the rose comb, I mean—the Or- 
pington.” 

“What made you set her s’ late? [ 
never set one s’ late. July!” 

“Mr. Mills he thought—” 

“Henry! What's he got to do with 
hens? Why he never s’ much as looked 
at my chickens.” 

“Reckon [ll have thirteen.’’ Sophy 
spoke prosaically. “Tl bring *em up- 
stairs to show you. Dear little things, 
ain't they?” She put out her hand to 
thecandle. “Tl blowhim out. Youwon’t 
want nothing more till the morning.” 

When the room was dark, Hetty 
said: ‘Ducks are evers’ much prettier 
than chickens. I wish I had as many 
sovereigns as ducklings I’ve hatched out.” 

“All young uns are pretty.”” Sophy’s 
voice came strangely from the corner 
through the blackness. ‘Pity you never 
had no children. You and Mr. Mills 
might have been happier if—” 

“Who said we wasn’t happy?” 

“Well, you said to me once that—” 

“Oh—said! Show me the couple 
that’s always happy!” 

The silent, except for 
strained and cautious breathing. Each 
wgman was lying wide awake. Through 
the wall, a man slept soundly. 


room Was 


Sophy that summer kept grumbling at 
the weather. Every day she said, “I 
never knew such a perishing July.” 

“You want to get off to London or 
somewheres?”” Hetty used to ask her, 
half gaily, yet with a growing dread 
upon her face. 


“That’s it—London. Somewhere 


big,”’ Sophy returned, one day. “Some- 
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where with lots of men. You can’t 
spend your life fidgeting over one 
man.” 


“Wait till you’re married, then you'll 
see,” returned Hetty, languidly. 

You sleepy?” Sophy stood by the 
bed, holding the empty cup. “Beef tea 
makes you sleepy, seems to me.” 

“I’m always sleepy in the daytime, 
dear. Then I lay broad awake nights. 
I dread the nights.” 

“You'll drop off, once I’m gone. We'll 
keep quiet down there.” 

“Henry home? “Tain’t dinner-time.” 

“*He’s in the back kitchen, plucking a 
fowl for me. I hate plucking fowls. 
Nasty, tickling job.” 

He never plucked one for me.” 

*Reckon you didn’t ask him the right 
way,” giggled Sophy. She went off with 
the cup. 

Hetty, lying on her side, looked peace- 
fully out. 
days. 
green grain splotched with scarlet. 
learned the thousand secrets of poppies 
Once, when first 
she came to bed, she was jealous of those 
two down there and she used to make 
Henry come up-stairs and sit by her 
when he had finished his supper. But he 
worried her—with his glum face, with 
his clumsy stepping across the creaky 
with his fatal way of never 
knowing just what she wanted. 

“You take me all wrong,” 
him, mournfully, one evening when they 
“You make me all of 
a worret,” she added. “I wish you’d 
stop down-stairs with her.” 

“But you called me up, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I called you up.” 

“Want me to goo down again?” 

“Don’t know what I want.” 

“Tm blest!’ He laughed heartily; 
very often he seemed strangely happy. 
“Then how do you expect me to know? 
Queer woman you are, ain’t you?” 

“Henry! Was you two setting in the 
best room last night?” 

“Yes. Why? Sophy likes it.” 

“She does? We never used it except 


She loved these cool, steely 
She looked out of the window at 
She 


growing in the corn. 


he yards, 
she said to 


started bickering. 
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I don’t want it messed 
about, that room.” 

“We sha’n’t poison it, shall we?” 

“No but 

He looked at her wearily. “I'd better 
goo down. ] make you tired, don’t [?” 

“Tm always tired. Yes, you kiss me 
good night and goo down.” 

So he kissed her and went. When she 
thought it over, she found that he had 
kissed her very quickly. 
and went. She heard them laughing. 
She did not worry. She said to 
drowsing bed, “I can’t fidget no more.” 

After that night she did not call him 
up to her. The bustle that those two 
made, joking and cackling, 
softened .and withdrawn. 

The one touch of passion left her was 
the look of the hills. She would lie on 
her side and stare, while the light lasted. 

The religion that she had lying here 
was some simple, vague belief that, when 
she died, her spirit would be drawn into 
the the lavender- 
tinted, stately range that stepped be- 
tween the land and the sea. 


on Sundays. 


fe kissed her 


her 


became 


charmed circle of 


She thought that she had done with 
living and the worry of living. She 
thought that she had done with love and 
the joy of love and the great agony. 
But it all came flaming back one day 
and burned her, and there she was, only 
twenty-seven and beautiful still, and 
Henry’s wife. Yes, she was his wife! 

She had half forgotten what it meant, 
being a man’s wife and he being your 
husband, and both of you bound to- 
gether in some way which the world 
couldn’t break—though it tried. And 
which another woman couldn't break— 
however wicked she was. 

“T’m his wife,” she muttered, leaning 
on her sharp elbow, looking at those two 
through the open window. 

The massive perfection of her face 
was torn. She was too weak even to get 
out of bed by herself. She could only 
lean upon her elbow, watching. 

There they were, down there. There 
they stood, out in the sun. This was a 
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hot day for once. It was opulent, yellow 


August. She couldn’t see their faces. 
What did she want with faces? She 


knew what lovemaking was. Henry had 
made love to her, out there upon the 
hills. 

She looked at them, bitterly, intently, 
with awful rage, with helpless misery. 
She could not even stand upon her feet 
alone. Nothing that she could do would 
stop them. 

Sophy had been picking wild raspber- 
ries. 
and juicy red, upon the wide grass path 


There was the basket, brimming 


—that velvet path which went across 
the great Beacon three miles 
them, which dipped to the village five 
miles below. Sophy was standing in a 
tangle of arching brambles and tall canes. 

Hetty knew the routine of this delici- 
ous orchard that fruited alone in the deep 
hills. Once they had picked wild rasp- 
berries together, he and she. They had 
stood, as he, with Sophy, was standing 
now—shy, absorbed, rapt. Why should 
she trouble with their two faces? 

Henry stood stalwart and straight in 
his glittering youth—a strong man, not 
yet thirty. When he had lived with her, 
when she had his wife and his 
woman, to work hard in the house, his 
back had looked bowed, his face had 
been heavy. And his tongue! How 
rough it had been. 

She marked the eager, reckless stride 
of his foot. He took one step through 
the tangle of bushes to Sophy, where she 
He touched her and she turned 
her head. 

They were looking at each other. Very 
likely they talked. Henrietta didn’t 
need to see what eyes said, nor listen to 
what lips uttered. She knew it all. She 
was wiser about it than they were. 

The hot sun poured into the room—a 
room that was pure and quiet, with a 
spotless bed and a_ beautiful young 
woman who was dying fast. Yet she 


ab ve 


been 


stood. 


was a woman who blazed with the last 
relinquishment. 
standing there. 

The hills had wrapped themselves in 


She watched them 
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haze. It was midday of a sublime day. 
She heard the happy tinkle of little, tiny 
sheep-bells. She saw the shepherd movy- 
ing slowly and far away. His flock fol- 
lowed, broken and small. Henry by his 
very movement had expressed gladness 
and strength. He was natural; he was 
freed from the irksome restraint of a 
more stable nature than his own. 

His wife couldn’t put it that way, but 
she said, in her bitterness, “‘He don’t 
want me no more.” She added, ‘He 
never did want me, like he wants her.” 
That was the truth of it. That was the 
medicine she must take; he never had 
wanted her—once he’d got her! 

Their pose was innocent, woe-begone, 
ashamed, afraid. 

“They ain’t bad,” breathed Hetty, 
with a fierce flush on her fallen cheeks. 
“They ain’t done me no wrong.” 

She dropped on the pillow, fighting 
for life, nearly choking. 

“T’ve lost him, laying up here.” 

When she looked through the window 
again they had moved. They were walk- 
ing along the calm grass path; they 
were returning to the house. Henry was 
carrying the raspberries. 

Hetty reflected that never once had he 
carried a basket for her. 

They came into the house. Sophy was 
bustling about at once. Hetty could feel 
that Henry was mutely following her, 
whichever way she went. 

Sophy came up-stairs. She came into 
the bedroom, carrying a tray with a 
plate of raspberries, a jug of cream, and 
a bowl of white sugar. Her eyes were 
extra loving. 

“T pretty nigh got sunstroke picking 
these for you,” she said, with rough 
gaiety. “I'll mash them up, Mrs. Mills; 
you'll fancy them that way. There’s a 
taste to wild raspberries—” 

She looked up. Hetty was staring at 
her darkly. 

““Now you don’t mind me mashing 
*em up?” The hand that held the shining 
fork began to shake. “Tis easier for you 
to eat them if—” 

“Sophy! Where’s my husband?” 
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‘He’s about the farm somewheres.” 
‘But he come into the house with you.” 
“So he did, but he went off agen.” 


‘ 


‘He come home with you, carrying 
raspberries.” 
“Yes, he would carry the basket. He’s 
man that will have his way.” 
* What do you know about his ways?” 
“Well, I don’t Mrs. 
Mills, but 

“Don't goo calling me Mrs. Mills. 
Yes, you do know. You Put that 
plate down, Sophy Simcox. You come 


know nothing, 


close. 

The plate of raspberries trembled in 
Sophy’s two hands. She retreated. 

“You'll smash that plate if you're not 
careful, and then you'll live to be sorry. 
Tis one of the best plates. Put it down 
on the little table.” 

Sophy came and put it down. 

“Now you come here; you let me hold 
you. I want to look into your face.” 

“Why, what have I Mrs. 
Mills?” The old jocularity sat ill upon 
the rosy face. “I ’ain’t broke a plate. 
Not a single thing have I let drop since 
I come here.” 

Hetty pulled her to the bed. Sophy 
sat down and her skin was red as rasp- 
She flung up her fruit-stained 


done, 


berries. 
hands. 

Hetty, with a great effort, dragged 
them down. She held them tight. 

“T "Rin’t got the strength of a mouse,” 
she panted. ‘When I get about again, 
I don’t know how I’m going to wash and 
wring. My flesh has got so soft.”’ 

“You won’t do the washing for a long 
time,” said Sophy, in a smothered voice. 

“Stupid!” Hetty shook her black 
head, with the tight, sleek hair. “I 
sha’n’t wash no more, nor yet wring.” 
She spoke kindly. 

Sophy wriggling her hands. 
“Your fingers are like live coals, Mrs. 
Mills.”’ 

“Sophy! You look up at me. I sha’n’t 
bite you.” 


was 


Their eyes met. Sophy’s shallow, and 
tender and afraid, Hetty’s with their 
smouldering secrets. 

Vor. CXL.—No 


836,—29 


“You've stole away my husband.” 

*No, no!” Sophy was shrill at once. 
“Tve done you no harm.” 

“T know that. Pve been watching you 
two, standing in the raspberry-canes.” 

“You didn’t hear what we 

“T didn’t want words.” 

“Tl goo away,” said Sophy, dropping 
her head again. “I wanted to goo. I 
see how things was shaping between me 
and him. You wouldn't let me 
That night, in the middle of the night. 
Don’t you remember?” 

‘I can't I dursn’t 
nor yet die, without you.” 

“Now don’t you talk about dying. 
You make me feel s’ wicked.” 

“You ain't the wicked 
Hetty. 

“No more ain't he.”” Sophy was quick. 

“Don’t you bother to tell me things 
about my husband.” 

“Tve got to 
Mills.” 

“No, you won't. "Tis me that’s going. 
But don’t you think, because I'm ill and 
because I’m dying, that I ain’t hurt, that 
I don’t care,” stormed Hetty, summon- 
ing up her last fires. 
killed me seeing you two in them rasp- 
berry-canes.”” 

“T’ve broke your heart. 
gell.” 

“Henry broke that seven years ago, 
dear, though he never meant to, poor 
old chap! He won't serve you the same. 
You're the woman for him and he’s the 
man for you. He’s more yours, already, 
than he ever was mine.” 

“You can’t help them feelings,’’ mut- 
tered Sophy, sounding sullen. 

**Now don’t you stop me. You let me 
have my say. I’ve been laying here 
months. When you’re up and about 
you never get time to think, but—” 

“Don't want to think.” 

“T do. I'm different. Ive got to 
think and got to feel. I couldn’t have 
bore my life else. We ain’t all made the 
same way. We don’t all want the same 
things. I wanted to live quiet—me and 
Henry alone here on the farm, working 


ayes 
aid? 
said: 


Loo, 


spare you. live, 


sort,”’ said 


I see that, Mrs. 


Ooo. 


“It as good as 


I'm a bad 
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hard and him being pretty to me. But 
he isn’t the man to pet 

Her mouth that looked so long, SO 


me!” 


pale and thin, gave one wide twist. 
“And I wanted children, if they'd 

come,” she added, in al whisper. 

“You let me goo.” 

I'd love to see London. 


Sophy struggled. 
ai *Tis all amuse- 
ments in London, if you’re to believe 
the papers.” 

**He’s been reading the paper to you, 
nights. I've listened to him droning.” 

“Ves, he has. Well, why not? There’s 
that. We like the 
things and we hate the same things. 
He’s all for a bit of life, and so am I. 
You'd never goo with him to the pict- 
ures, nor nothing.” 

* You've been setting down there talk- 
ing me over!” 

**No, we never, but things come out. 
A man and a woman can’t sit mum. 
He'd like to be near London. He’s fair 
sick of these old hills and all the loneli- 
ness. If he had a bit of market land near 
London = 

“So vou've settled it!” 

A frightful sneer drew across the sick 
wife’s unearthly loveliness. 

“We've been throwed together,” said 
Sophy, helplessly. “*A young man and a 
and 


no harm in same 


young woman can’t set. staring 
twiddling their thumbs, can they?” 
Hetty drew her twisted fingers across 
the back of her rival’s hand, the round, 
pink hand that smelled of raspberries. 
*T ain’t cross, Sophy. Not a bit cross, 
dear. I did a bad turn when I 


looked out, first, and see you two, but 


have 
I'm glad now. Let me have a good look 
at you.” 

“Tean’t, Lean’t. I'm frightened. I'm 
ashamed. And he back. 


Can’t you hear him whistling down there 


he’s come 
in the front room?” 

“He’s on the said Hetty; 
some heavenly ripple dimpled her face. 
She went and 
stood by the window, with her back to 
the bed and to the door. She stood 
winking out at the bright world, through 
hot, salt tears. 


stairs,” 


Sophy dragged away. 
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Hetty lay, well propped, austere, be- 
tween her many pillows. Henry stood at 
the door. She looked at his bronzed face 
and his bare throat. She absorbed the 
that there was 
about him. She looked at his hair, dark- 
est gold and palest flax. 


jolly sense of harvest 


He was standing in the doorway, and 
he looked both hilarious and furtive. 

*He’s afraid. They’re cowards, the 
men,” she thought. 

Her eyes, brilliant in her sunken head, 
said to him, “Come.” It was a ghastly 
summons, with a certain coquetry, with 
a last dignity, with a final demand. 

He had never loved her more, nor felt 
more afraid of her, nor more completely 
at sea with her. She lay there looking 
like a queen, she the shepherd’s daughter. 

He walked slowly to the bed. She was 
feeling, with a last, wifely woe, “ Would 
he rather walk to the window?”’ 

“Kiss me,” she said, when she'd got 
him. ‘Kiss me,” and put out her arms. 

She had his head between her arms, 
the dear, the warm and precious old hay- 
rick! She had his head close to her heart 
For the last time, the last! 

Sophy, apart, scared, turned, saw this 
ineffable embrace, then looked away. 

Henry was staring at his wife—th« 
pallors and pinks of her 
drawn face, the shrunken breast, the 
knotted throat—an old woman’s throat. 
Through 
him tore the memory of what she used 
to be—stately, delicious, firm, young. A 
girl to turn a man’s head! 


entrancing 


And she was twenty-seven! 


She was smiling as he let her down 
into the pillows. Her dark eyes closed 
and he saw the wrinkled lids, the thick, 
proud lashes. 

*She’s gone!”’ he said in a hollow, ter- 
rible voice. “Sophy, she’s gone!” 

. Sophy turned round. She flung him a 
tragic smile, wavering, fond. 

The harmony between them 
strong in the room—that and the smell 
of the raspberries. 

She left him on his knees by the white 
bed. Her face, pretty and trivial, with 
honest gray eyes, was moved tosublimity. 


was 
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N the last hundred years the civilized 
world has learned to trust science to 
teach it how to make the powers of wind 
and water, the energy of chemicals, and 
the vibrations of the ether do man’s will 
and serve his comfort. 
are being conquered by science for man. 
We may hope that man’s own powers of 
intellect, character, and skill are no less 
amenable to understanding, control, and 
direction; and that in the next hundred 
vears the world may improve its use of 
man-power as it has improved its use of 
earth-power. 

Not only philanthropists and philoso- 
phers, but hard-headed, practical men of 
affairs in business, education, and gov- 
ernment, are now looking to psychology, 
the science of human behavior, to pro- 
vide principles for human engineering— 
for the efficient private and public man- 
agement of man-power or “personnel.” 
For example, the Secretary of War and 
Adjutant-General McCain, in seeking 
specialists to help “(1) secure a con- 
tented and efficient army by placing 
each enlisted man where he has the op- 
portunity to make the most of his talent 
and skill, (2) to commission, assign, and 
promote officers on merit, and (3) to 
simplify the procedure of discovering 
talent and assigning it where most 
needed,” intrusted the task to psycholo- 
gists. The co-operation between psy- 
chologists and business men in the or- 
ganization that resulted (the Commit- 
tee on Classification of Personnel in the 
Army) made clear to each group how 
much it had to learn from the others. 
And, in general, to-day, science is eager 
to make use of the practical experience 
of men and women who succeed in man- 
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aging human nature; and men of affairs 
are realizing that the experiments and 
measurements and formule of the scien- 
tific man may turn out to be the most 
“practical” things in the world. 

As a sample to illustrate both what 
the scientific study of personnel has done 
and what it has to do, we may take the 
problem of intelligence and its uses. 

Men talk freely about intelligence, 
and rank their acquaintances as having 
very little, little, much, or very much 
of it. If, however, they try to state just 
what it is, and how it is to be measured, 
there is difficulty. One “It is 
thought-power; and it is measured by 
the person’s ability in school and in life.” 
Another retorts, ‘‘ What thought- 
power?” and calls attention to the fact 
that ability in school and ability in life 
are different things. Smith declares that 
“Intelligence is ability to learn,’”’ and 
when asked, “To learn what?’ adds, 
“To learn anything.” A teacher present 
then observes that one of the slowest 
boys at learning Latin whom he ever 
knew made record progress in learning 
to swim, skate, and play ball. Jones, 
who has turned to the dictionary, says: 
“This suits me, ‘Readiness of comprehen- 
ston’! I call a man intelligent who can 
understand questions—see the point. 
Give me fifteen minutes’ interview with 
a man and I can give you a measure of 
his intelligence.””. Some one at once ob- 
jects that a man may be slow and in- 
correct in responding to questions, but 
quick and sure in locating the trouble 
with an automobile, or in seeing a bar- 
gain, or in sizing up the temper of a mob 
of strikers 

The facts of every-day life, when 


says, 


Is 
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inspected critically, indicate that a man 
has not some one amount of one kind of 


ul 


varying amounts of dif- 
His ability to think 
with numbers may be great; his ability 


intelligence, b 
ferent intelligences. 
to think with words small. He may be 
a successful student of history and a 
failure at learning physics. 
Grant’s intelli- 


Compare 


vence In using an 


army with his t1n- ag 
telligence asa bust- S oS 
. }-- “Ss Ss % 
ness trader. In > £ o/ R&S 8 
. si 3] Sieancics 
our ratings of men Si asc] Si.sd SIS 
, G] Sines €1.8 
we unconsciously RB: Ss R38 Ss 


rt of 


average of his abil- 


strikea 


ities in learning, 
thinking, and act- 


The 


cause of this 


ing source 
or 
average ability is 
what really 
havein mind when 


of his 


we 


we speak 


intelligence. 


| Foal 
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adapted to all these. The general fact 
may be kept in mind in the form of a 
diagram like Fig. 1. The continuous 
line represents the intelligence possessed 
by individual A, the height of the line 
representing the amount of intelligence 
The dotted line tells the same story for 


B. The dash line tells the same for C 
A is ontheaverage 

: TTT ~~ «Othe: «more intelli 
| | gent, and C the 

least; but B su 
cs} | gl | passes A in several 
R: Sid) -g respects, and ¢ 
= < 3 = 3 surpasses A in two. 


A perfect de- 
scription 
measurement of in- 
telligence would 
involve testing the 


and 


man’s ability to 
think in all 
sible lines, just as 
a perfect descrip- 
tion and measure- 
ment of the min- 





pos- 





Numerous scien- FIGURE 1 eral wealth of a 
“~ . . . 7 af a . 
tific investigations rm = lank liana Wiis state would in- 
of human intellect- o en aaa Aenean volve adequate 


ual abilities con- 

firm and extend this view. No man is 
equ ily intelligent for all sorts of prob- 
lems. Intelligence varies according to the 
life situations on which it works. A man 
so feeble-minded in most matters that he 
is confined in an asylum is found to play 
a first-rate game of chess. Aman who in 
his day was famous the country over as 
editor, speaker, and executive never was 
able to pass freshman mathematics in 
college. Such extreme of 
course, found rarely. There is a general 


cases are, 


rough correspondence or correlation, 
such that a man notably intelligent in 
one respect will usually be above the 
average in others also. But the correla- 
tion is far from perfect. Shakespeare was 
successful as a business man, and doubt- 
less would have made a good record as a 
lawyer, farmer, statesman, navigator, or 
grammarian; but no competent person 


believes that his intelligence was equally 





testing foriron, 

copper, gold, silver, lead, tin, zinc, anti- 
mony, petroleum, platinum, tungsten, 
iridium, and the long list of rarer metals. 
For ordinary practical purposes, how- 
ever, it suffices to examine for three 
“intelligences,” which we may call me- 
chanical intelligence, social intelligence, 
and abstract intelligence. By mechan- 
ical intelligence is meant the ability to 
learn to understand and manage things 
and mechanisms such as a knife, gun, 
mowing - machine, automobile, boat, 
lathe, piece of land, river, or storm. By 
social intelligence is meant the ability 
to understand and manage men and 
women, boys and girls—to act wisely in 
human relations. By abstract intelli- 
gence is meant the ability to understand 
and manage ideas and symbols, such as 
words, numbers, chemical or physical 
formule, legal decisions, scientific laws 
and principles, and the like. Mechanica] 

















INTELLIGENCE 


intelligence and social intelligence refer 
to thought and action directly concerned 
with actual things and persons in one’s 
When the 


mind works with general facts about things 


hands and before one’s eyes. 


and people, as in the study of physics and 
chemistry, or history and sociology, its 
action is referred to abstract intelligence. 

Within any of these intelligences a 
man displays relatively great consist- 
ency. The man who learns carpentering 
quickly and well could commonly have 
done nearly as well as a mason, sailor, 
millwright, or auto-repair 
man. The man who succeeds as a poli- 
tician would commonly have done well 


plumber, 


as a salesman, hotel clerk, confidence 
man, or, if provided with certain acces- 
sory traits, as a parish priest or school 
principal. The boy who cannot learn 
aleebra, history, and sciences will prob- 
ably be unable to learn law, engineering, 
philosophy, and theology. 

Between one and another of the three 
there is relatively great disparity. The 
best mechanic in a factory may fail as a 
foreman for lack of social intelligence. 
The whole world may revere the abstract 
intelligence of a philosopher whose me- 
chanical intelligence it would not employ 
at three dollars a day! 

In recent much 
been made in devising means to measure 
intelligence, with the result that we can 
discover how individuals and races and 
the sexes differ in the amount of it which 


years progress has 
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characterizes each; how this and that 
form of training influences it; how much 
of it is required for success in any given 
related to 
other desirable qualities, such as mental 
health, cheerfulness of disposition, lead- 
ership, industry, honesty, determination, 
public spirit, loyalty, and co operative- 


occupation, and how it is 


ness. 

The greatest progress has been made 
in the case of abstract intelligence. If 
the reader will, without any preparation, 
turn to the four tests and spend exactly 
90 seconds on A, 180 seconds on B, 180 
seconds on C, and 480 seconds on D, he 
will have experienced a fair sample of a 
measurement of abstract intelligence. If, 
these four “tests,” he had 
done the ten or twelve of which they are 


instead of 


a sample; and if, instead of doing only 
one form of each, he had done five or six 
forms on five or six days taken at ran- 
dom so as to represent his average con- 
dition of alertness; and if he had been 
brought up by English-speaking parents 
with the average opportunity of a child 
in America to-day—then his score would 
be an approximate measure of his ab- 
stract intelligence. If he had had special 
opportunities, or previous practice with 
the tests or others like them, a discount 
would his 
would represent his ability. Conversely, 
if he had had less than ordinary advan- 
tages. The score would be only approxi- 


be necessary before score 


mate because any limited series of tests 





TEST A 


If the 


them. 
l wet—dry 
2 ID out 
3 hill 
4 allow—permit 
5 expand ntrac 
{ class group 
7 + former—tlatter 
8 confess—admit 
9 shy—timid 
10 delicate—tender 
1) extinguisl quent 
12) cheerful—melanch 
13 accept—treject 
14 concave convex 
15 lax—strict 
16 assert—maintain 
17. champion—advocat 
18 adapt—conform. 
19 debase—exalt 


4) dissensior 


two words of a pair mean the same or nearly the same, 
If they mean the opposite or nearly the opposite, 


‘ 


write “s” 
write ‘‘o”’ 


opposite 


opposite. 


21 repress—restrain 
22 be stow conter 

23 amenal tractal 
24 avert—y} vent 

25 reverencs venerat 


26 fallacy—verity 





27) = specific ae il 
28 pompous—ostentati 
29 accumulate—dissif 


30 apathy—indifference 





31. effeminate—virtle 
32 ~peculation—embe zzlement. 
33 benign—genial 
34 acme—climax 
largess—d tion 
36 innuendo nsinuation, 
37s vesper—mattn 


38 aphorism—maxim 
39 abjure—renounce 
10 encomium—eulogy. 
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can test intelligence only as it operates 
i limited with limited 
problems. If John has devoted his mind 
chiefly to thinking while 
James has devoted himself chiefly to 
thinking 
symbols, 


certain 


Wavs 


with words, 


chemical and. electrical 
be 
the series of four 


Also, if Mary 


has devoted her mind almost exclusively 


with 
John 


James underrated by 


will overrated and 


tests in our tllustration. 


to one subject, say music, while Jane 


has devoted hers about equally to a 
thousand subjects, any dozen short tests 
are likely to vive Jane a better chance 
than Mary. 
the thing you know most about and tell 
what you know about it,” Mary would 
Also, if an 


individual possesses a very high degree 


If the test were, “Choose 


have an unfair advantage. 


of intelligence, the tests may be too easy 
and the score may represent the speed 
with which he can think rather than the 
total efficiency of his thinking. 

Other 
critical reader. 


limitations will to the 
The fact remains, how- 
all the 
limitations do not prevent a well-chosen 
series of tests, if used with ordinary dis- 
cretion and interpreted with ordinary 
COMMON sense, from eiving an approxi- 


occur 


is, 


ever, that, life being as it 
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mate measure of an individual’s abstract 
intelligence, at during childhood 
and youth. Schools find them useful as 


least 


a means of grading pupils; employment 
managers find them useful in hiring and 
placing employees; the army found it 
profitable so to test nearly two million of 
its recruits. 

When an individual is measured by 
any of the standard tests, he is given a 
score in such terms as make it convenient 
to compare him with other individuals 
and with various requirements. For ex- 
ample, John Smith, aged 15 years, 0 
months, may be reported as: ‘‘ Mental 
age 12 yr., 0 mo.,” or as, “Intelligence 
quotient (or IQ “A 7-per- 
centile intelligence,” or as, “Int. = 1.5 
Ss. D.”) Mental 12 yr., 0 mo., 
means that John did as well in the tests 
the average child of 12 years, 0 
months. I Q=80 means that John’s 
mental age as shown by the tests was 


80,”’ or as, 
age, 


as 


80 per cent. of his chronological age. 
A 7-percentile intelligence means that 7 
per cent. of the population (white) of age 
15 vears, 0 months, will do worse than 
John in the series of tests in question, 
and 93 per cent. will do better. Int. = 

1.5 5. D. means that John is below 





TEST B 
In each of the lines below, the first two words are related to each other in some way. 
What you are to do in each line is to see what the relation is between the first two 
words, and underline the word in heavy type that is related in the same way to the 


third word 


| ss— table green warm big 
SAMPLES ; fis! swims mar paper time walks girl 


— 
| y—night white red black clear pure 
1 gu hoot knife run cuts hat bird 
2 ear—! I eve table hand play 
; man feat 3 bird neck feet bill 
> a nmer lL ) key r hut door. 
5 ast foot :: hat coat nose head collar 
6 water lrink bread cake coffee eat pie 
17 in ‘ I gas oil automobile spark. 
s it ar thin food bread thirsty 
Qa mat hom bird tiy insect worm nest 
10 ¢ leave bu non Papeis 
11 peninsula—land : : bay boats pay ocean Massa- 
chusetts. 
I I I iinut minut man weel nd short. 
13 ibid depart stay over hon pl 
14 January—February Jun tty May month 
year 
15 | timid vdvane proceed retreat cam- 
paign soldier 
16 I e—t s top-- spin bottom surface side 
17_—shior anin rose smell leat mlent thorn 
18 tiger rnivorous horse cow pony buggy 
herbivorous 
19 t soldier gun cap hill army 
20 sy re ind noise mus hear bark. 





Begin with No. 1 and mark as many sets as you can in 180 seconds. 





21 i as—joy : : failure—sadness success fail work. 

22 |} lespair: : happiness—frolic fun joy sadness. 

2 3 gly attract fine repéT nice draw 

24 pupil—teacher child parent.doll youngster 
obey. 

25 city—mayor irmy— navy soldier general pri- 
vate. 

26 stablish—begin abolish slavery wrong abo- 
lition end. 

27 December—Tanuary :: last least worst month 
first. 

Ss giant—dwarf large— big monster queer 
small 

2 ngine—eaboose : beginning— commence cabin 
ead train. 

1) dismai—cheerful dark— sad stars night bright. 

1 quarrel—enen gree— friend disagree agree- 
able foe. 

32. razor harp hoe bury dull cuts tree. 

33 ~winter-—summer : : cold— freez@ warm wet Janu- 
ary. - 

34 rudder—ship tail— sail bird dog cat. 

35 granary—wheat :: library— ded hooks paper 
librarian. 

36—s tolerate—pain welcome— pleasure unwelcome 
friends give. 

7 sand—glass :: clay— stone hay hricks dirt. 

38) moon—earth earth ground Mars sun, sky. 

39 tears : langhter— joy srhijle girls grin. 

40 cold—ic it lightning warm steam coat. 
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the average for his age to an extent of 
116 times a 
Thus, the adult inmates of asylums for 
the under 
9 years, 0 months, in mental age. Chil- 
dren with | Q's of 60 or be- 

low later fill such asylums. nem 
An I Q of 100 means average se Ll | | 
intelligence. Unless he . 
extraordinary energy and de- 
votion, a whose I Q is 
under 100 will be unable to 


certain standard amount. 


feeble-minded are mostly 


has 
B/ \ Z\ 
boy \/ 

reputable 
Children 
competent 
intelli- 


graduate from a 
American college. 
selected by ob- 
servers as extremely 
gent will be found to have I 
Q’s from 120 to 160. 
Measurements of mechani- 


cal intelligence have re- 


ceived much less attention ¢ 
from psychologists and are me. 
not yet standardized, but 

they are under way. Two 


samples from a set of such 
tests illus- 
trated. 
of dismembered objects to be 
put together. It begins with 
something the average child 


may be briefly 


The first is a series 


of four can do, such as to put 
a nut on its bolt, and progress- 
eS by graded steps to some- 
thing which only the 90-per- 9 

centile adult can do without | 
special training, such as to 
put together the pieces of an 
electric pull-socket, or of a 
very intricate lock. 
ond consists of a set of mate In 
rials out of which the individ- 


The sec- 


serie 
ual tested is told to make fourt 
. third he 
something, or to make as to the fir 
many things as he ean in an Niet 
hour, or to make as good a 
cart, derrick, and boat as he can, or to 


use the material in some other prescribed 
The merit of the product which 
he produces is estimated in comparison 
with certain average performances of 6- 


way. 


year-, 8-year-, and 10-year-olds, and so 


on, under similar conditions. 


‘Oooe 
"Oa Ox 
‘ood! 
A te V bor 
is 
oot 
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Convenient tests of social intelligence 
are hard to devise. A child's wit in read- 
ing facial expression might perhaps be 
measured by his success in selecting from 


such photographs as those in Fig. 2 


when asked, “Which lady 
.— would you ask to help you?” 
| | [ | “Which lady is thinking?” 
i “Which lady is worried?” 


/\ A * Which lady is saying *! will 
and the like. It is 
doubtful, 


\ not’ ?”’ 
however, whether 


C) [| A \ pictures can be safely used in 
2 
XX X> 
3 . 
AV © 


And for 


most of the activities of in- 


place of realities. 
“Melligence in response to the 
behavior of human beings, a 
genuine situation with real 
Social 


intelligence shows itself abun- 


persons is essential. 
dantly in the nursery, on the 
playground, in barracks and 
factories and salesroom, but 
it eludes the formal standard- 
ized conditions of the testing 
laboratory. It requires hu- 
man beings to respond to, 
time to adapi its responses, 
and face, voice, gesture, and 
mien as tools. 

Whether we consider one 
these intelligences or the 
=, composite of the three, it 
appears that each human be- 
ing is equipped by nature 
with a certain degree of in- 
much 


T¥ telligence, he is 


as 


certain strength of body or 
form of finger-prints. Indi- 


10 draw a 


ae ae viduals differ by original 


that 1 

to t nature in intelligence as in 
second 
as show stature or eye color or coun- 


It is true that good 
training improves and bad 


tenance. 


training injures the mind, as it does the 
body; that nature’s gift may belost by ac- 
cident or decreased by disease, neglect, 
and misuse. As things are in America to- 
day, however, the net effect of these dis- 
turbing factors does not greatly disar- 
range the order or decrease the differences 





9 


of individuals in respect to intellect. A 
boy who is the brightest of a thousand at 
the age of five will usually be in the top 


fifty of the thousand at the age of 
ten. The child who is at the lowest 


of a thousand at ten will almost never 
rise above the bottom hundred at fifteen. 
Kelley and others have traced the rec- 
ords of the same children year after year 
in school and found that in general a 
child keeps about the same position rela- 
tive to other children in late as in early 
Terman’s the 
abstract intelligence of the same children 
(over a hundred of them) at two periods 
five years or more apart shows very great 


years. measurement of 


constancy. Intelligence grows with gen- 
eral growth from early childhood to 
adult years, but its growth is in propor- 
A child holds 
his place in comparison with other chil- 
dren nearly as closely after five years as 
after five days. 


tion to what it already is. 


Because of the recency of the science 
of mental measurements, we lack tests 
of the same individual at 16 years of 
age, 18 vears of age, 20, 22, 24, and so 


chil- 


on. It may be that certain of the 
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dren who seemed essentially dull were 
only growing slowly; and these may catch 
up in adult years, and some of the chil- 
dren with high I Q’s at 10 or 15 may 
have merely “got their intelligence” 
early, as some children get their teeth 
early; these may sink back relatively. 
It may also be that the new trends of 
mind due to sex and adult ambitions will 
act differently on different individuals, 
stimulating intelligence in different de- 
grees and even subtracting from it in 
some cases. As a rule, however, those 
who progress most rapidly go farthest; 
and those who have the most intelligence 
are least likely to have it lessened by the 
distracting force of sex or display or 
rivalry. Intelligence probably does not 
fluctuate very much more from fifteen 
to fifty than from five to fifteen. An 
individual’s intelligence compared with 
that of other individuals of his age is, 
within limits, a stable, permanent char- 
acteristic of him. It can be at least 
roughly measured and the measurement 
used to prophesy and direct his career. 

If we take a group of individuals and 
measure their success in life, as students 





TEST D 


On each line of dots write the word or words that 
sentence completed with entire correctness counts 3 


pletion will count 1. 
vant completion of a sentence 


LA ly surr 
2. 8 hat a full-grow ian s 
H I wished to suad I 
he f wed their W 
i FF trugs for in gt x 
t hough 
Tw practical eff n be app 
r the peoy ind what 
( And now tro 
7. History " ted a rd 
8S. I s distinguish m all anim 
I back to ideas 
9. We vw that power pu mer 
it 
10. ‘I iws I re are g 
11. W t « rr priva law 
minds w by rent 
12. |] iss that 1 i 
x to t rest t 


make the best meaning. Each 
\ substantially correct com- 


2 will be subtracted from your score for each foolish or irrele- 


1 by. oe is called ON. .Vigt.ccccctes ° 

WENN i weinakwncteewes 3 eee 

n from this undertaking, asserted that.............-ee008 
1 withdraw their support 

has 1 commonplace of modern sciens 


f the city: What does it provide 
peopl 
32 t our question 
significant in .......... history ‘ 
desp g rnmen ent Wh GREE bcs bcawoe des 
my wishes 
in vil erece . 
imple working and the disage 
EN vig thoumceeore imagined 
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in school, or as money-makers, or as 
lawyers, or as carpenters, or as teachers 
of children, and then measure their in- 
tellect by some suitable series of tests and 
observations, we can determine how 
closely success in any line goes with the 
degree of intelligence shown by the test- 
score, 

For example, consider the significance 
of abstract intelligence 
for success in school- 


take a 


children 


work. If we 
thousand 
twelve years old we 
may measure the suc- 
cess of each in school- 
work by the grade he 
has reached and by the 
quality of work he is 
that 
If we measure these 


doing in grade. 
same children with an 
adequate series of tests 
made up of giving the 
opposites of words, 
supplying missing 
words in sentences. 
solving practical prob- 
following direc- 
tions, and putting facts 


lems, 


in their proper rela- 
tions, we have as a re- 
sult a diagram which 
shows the resemblance 
or correlation between 
intelligence score and success in school in 
the individuals in question. The amount 
of the resemblance—the closeness of the 
correlation—is measured with great ex- 
actitude by a coefficr nt of correlation, 
called r, a number derived by suitable 
calculation from the thousand pairs of 
This number varies from +1.00, 
or perfect correlation, to — 1.00, perfect 
antagonism. Such coefficients of correla- 
tion are the shorthand in which science 


SCOreS, 


sums up the extent to which two things 
go together. The significance of in- 
telligence for success in a given activity 
of life is measured by the coefficient of 
correlation between them. 
Scientific investigations of these mat- 
Vo.t. CXL.—No 


836.—30 











FIGURE 2 
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ters is just beginning; and it is a matter 
of great difficulty and expense to meas- 
ure the intelligence of, say, a thousand 
clergymen, and then secure sufficient 
evidence to rate them accurately for 
their success as ministers of the Gospel. 
Consequently, one can report no final, 
perfectly authoritative results in’ this 
field. One can only organize reasonable 


estimates from the 
various partial inves- 
tigations that have 


been made. Doing 

this, I find the follow- 

ing: 

Intelligence and 
cess in the elemen- 


suc- 


° 
V 


tary schools, r T 

SO. 
Intelligence and sue- 
Cess in high-school 
and colleges in the 
case of those who 
vo, r= + .60; but if 
all were forced to 
try to do this ad- 
vanced work, the 
correlation would 
+ S80 or 


es 
ij 


be more. 
Intelligence and 

ary, r + .35. 
Intelligence and suc- 
athletic 
sports, r= +.25 


Intelligence and char- 


sal- 


cess mm 


acter, r= -+.40 or more. 

Intelligence and popularity, r= +.20. 

Whatever be the eventual exact find- 
ings, two sound principles are illustrated 
by our provisional list. First, there is 
always some resemblance; intellect. al- 
ways counts. Second, the resemblance 
varies greatly; intellect 
more in some lines than in others. 

The first fact is in part a consequence 
of a still broader fact or principle 
namely, that in human nature good 
traits go together. To him that hath a 
superior intellect is given also on the 


counts much 


average a superior character; the quick 
boy is also in the long run more accurate; 
the able boy is also more industrious. 
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There is no principle of compensation 
whereby a weak intellect is offset by a 
strong will, a poor memory by good 
judgment, or a lack of ambition by an 
attractive personality. Every pair of 
such supposed compensating qualities 
that 


found really to show correspondence. 


have been investigated has been 
Popular opinion has been misled by 
individual 
Which attracted attention partly because 


attending to. striking cases 
they were really exceptions to the rule. 
The rule is that desirable qualities are 
Intellect 


also for 


positively correlated. is good 
of itself, 
implies about other traits. 

The second fact 


in utility according to the work to be 


in and and what it 


that intellect varies 
done-—-has permitted a very wide diver- 
sity in opinions about its utility. Ordi- 
nary observation of life is beset by such 
variety and complexity that persons of 
generally good judgment can be found 
who will rate the importance of intellect 
for success in, say, business, or art, or 
politics, almost all the way from 0 to 100 
per cent. Only the painstaking investi- 
gation of each such problem can give 
the correct: answer. 

The correct answers will put an end 
to numerous superstitions and fancies 
About a 


generation ago America was obsessed by 


about human achievement. 
the superstition that money-making had 
from +.80 to +1.00 
with general intelligence and good-will, 
a representative of the 


a correlation of 


so that to get 
people in Congress, or a trustee for a 
university, or a vestryman of a church, 
or a member of a commission on public 
health or charity or schools or play- 
grounds, you should look about for a 
had deal of 


‘To-day the world is being as- 


man who made a great 
money. 
sailed by the much more foolish super- 
stition that money-making is correlated 
0 with general intelligence and about 

-.$0 to —1.00 with good-will, the maker 
of great profits being no more fit intel- 
lectually to run his business than his 
barber is, and being diabolically eager to 
amass dollars at the cost of misery to 
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anybody who gets in his way and to all 
innocent bystanders. 

Exact and complete knowledge about 
the correlations of mental traits will be 
of enormous importance for the utiliza- 
tion of man-power by schools, churches, 
employers, and the state. When we have 
such exact knowledge, we shall be able 
to make up a bill of specifications of the 
sort of intellect and character required 
for a certain job, select men efficiently 
instead of haphazard, and train them 
according to their individual needs in- 
stead of indiscriminately. 

The present waste is great, both in 
efficiency and in happiness. W. P., 
whose I Q is 83, is being forced through 
high-school to college by his father. W. 
P. gets nothing but confusion and misery 
from his high-school work and is growing 
a little more inactive, sullen, and idle 
each year. He wants and has wanted to 
be a gardener, and could probably suc- 
ceed and be useful to the world as such. 
There is not one chance in a hundred 
that he will graduate from college or get 
any good from college studies. L. C. 
was promoted to be foreman of the shop 
merely because he was the most skilful 
workman. very little 
social intelligence and was unhappy and 
inefficient in the new job. The manage- 
ment, realizing that it 
continued him at a foreman’s salary, 
but gave him a special mechanical job. 
P.S., a field salesman of extraordinary 
success by virtue of his great popularity, 
energy, and personal tact in face-to-face 


He possessed 


was to blame, 


conferences, was promoted to be in 
charge of planning sales campaigns and 
selecting and directing the staff of sales- 
men. He failed, being only mediocre in 
general intelligence, and unable to un- 
derstand the plans of the manufacturing 
department or teach his subordinates. 
In selecting these, also, he sometimes 
mistook “sportiness” for popularity and 
pleasant manners for real tact. 
Knowledge of the correlations of men- 
tal traits will also be a protection against 
many unsound, impracticable theories of 
business and government. Consider, for 














INTELLIGENCE 


example, the correlation between intel- 
lect and character. Dickson and ‘Terman 
found, in the case of little children, that 
the I Q of abstract 


relations with 


intelligence had cor- 
the teachers’ ratings for 
persistence, conscientiousness, Co-opera- 
tiveness, industry, courage, dependabil- 
itv, and unselfishness of from +-.30 to 


$1. Chassell 


has found, in the case of college students, 


50, with an average of 


correlations between intelligence and un- 


selfishness, loyalty, justice, courage, self- 
control, reliability, and activity for so- 
cial welfare, averaging +.40. Woods, 
rating some six hundred members of 


Kuropean royal families for intellect and 
for character, finds a correlation of 
about +.40. No impartial student of 
the matter has found any contrary re- 
sult. The abler persons in the world in 
the long run are the more clean, decent, 
just, and kind. 

To this feature of human nature which 
has tied good-will toward men to ability, 
a large proportion of the blessings which 
the common man enjoys to-day are due. 
The brains and ability of the world have 
still are, working for the 
prot of others. If Pasteur had been of 
could have 


been, and 
mean and brutal nature he 
kept his first discoveries as a trade secret, 
extorted a fortune in fees, and lived in 
the 
without his still more important later 


sensuous idleness, leaving world 


work. Flexner or Carrel could poison 
their enemies and rivals except for the 
tradition of justice and generosity which 
the positive correlation between intel- 
lect and morality has made a part of 
scientific work, and which their own 
natures gladly maintain. 

The correlation between intellect and 
character has in faet within a few hun- 
dred years produced so strong a body of 
customs that the world rather expects a 
gifted man of science to be a public 


benefactor. It would have been greatly 
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shocked if William James had given up 
psychology to establish a lucrative or 
ganization of spiritualistic mediums over 
the country, or if the Mayo brothers had 
retired from medicine to direct a chain of 
Mayo drug-stores! 

The peasants of France did not them 
selves extort’: democracy from Louis's 
autocracy. They were led by intelligent 
The Russian serfs did not 
\fricans did 

In at least 
three out of four social reforms the re- 


aristocrats. 
secure their owl freedom 
not abolish the slave-trade. 


form is initiated and put through largely 
by leaders from above, men of high in- 
their 


telligence who act, often against 


own. selfish interests, for the common 
good. Many men of great intelligence 
will, of course, be unjust and cruel 
tvrants; the correlation is 40 or .50, 


1.00: the direction of the world’s 
affairs by men who were guaranteed to 
be both of and of 
Impersonal devotion to the world’s wel- 
But, in the 
long run, it has paid the “masses” to be 
Furthermore, the 


not 


great ability fine 


fare, would be best of all. 


ruled by intelligence. 
natural processes which give power to 
men of ability to gain it and keep it are 
not, in their results, unmoral. Such men 
are, by and large, of superior intelli- 
Sence, and consequently of somewhat 
They 
against the in- 


What is 


true in science and government seems to 


superior justice and good-will. 
act, in the long run, not 
terest of the world, but for it. 


hold good in general for manufacturing, 
trade, art, law, education, and religion. 
It seems entirely safe to predict that the 
world will get better treatment by trust- 
ing its fortunes to its 95- or 99-percentile 
intelligences than it would get by itself. 
The argument for democracy is not that 
it gives power to all men without dis- 
tinction, but that it gives 
dom for ability and character to attain 


greater free- 


power. 





SOMETHING 


BY BEATRICE 


_— stage was set for April, the 

curtain-raiser of the spring Along 
the rickety fence a row of vellow jonquils 
blinked like footlights. The 
revival struggled from the handicapped 


smell of 


but persevering syvringa-bushes; it tanged 
from the new-cropped grass on the 
neighboring Mall; it contended not 
successfully with fugitive puffs of smoke 
But 
where it became triumphant was at a 
suffused the 
quarter with the perfume of frying drum- 
fish steak. A girl had opened the door 
of the Beulah Restaurant, and 


holding it ajar while its faint jingle died 


un- 
from the tracks two blocks away. 


certains moment when it 


stood 
away. Passers-by slackened their pace 
and raised noses whose squatness by no 
means unfitted them for vehicles of ex- 
pression The dilation of the nostrils 
seemed to lift the mouths into beatific 
smiles. On the clean window-glass be- 
side the promising door was traced in 


white paint : 


Lanp or Bevian RESTAURANT 
We Neep No ADVERTISEMENT 


It was a true word. 

The girl who had freed this whiff on 
a welcoming world stood in an attitude 
of nonchalance, tinged with an impudent 
curiosity, which came natural to her 
Everything about her tawny face 
little. It was the pose, made 
the the 
drama, of the heroine registering uncon- 


type. 
tilted a 
familiar to world by screen 
sciousness of an interested public, wait- 
ing for the party of the second part to 
but modestly dissembling the 
It had once been miniatured by 


arrive, 
wait 
an Elizabethan playwright, who knew 


not curt stage direction: 


films, in a 


“Enter Filena, greatly affecting Claudio, 
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RAVENEL 


but making no show of it.”” Filena had 
Claudio was in the habit of 
the Beulah, but = this 

with drum steaks 
had come and gone without him. 


entered. 
breakfasting at 
morning the meal 


The girl’s glance conned the farther 
side of the street and 
stare. Across the way stood a two-story, 


widened into a 


brown building; a piazza on which the 
front door opened ran along the side. 
Over this entrance curved an arch on 
which was painted in tall and neces- 
sarily slender characters: 


Tue Hay or THE INDEPENDENT ORDER 
OF THE SEVEN GOLDEN CANDLE- 
STICKS OF CHARITY 


The doorway was wide, and through 
it a procession, consisting of a hobbling 
old man and several little colored boys of 
assorted shades, were carrying an endless 
number of objects which they precari- 
ously unloaded from a cart. The statu- 
esque, hopeless mule of the usual pre- 
historic model did what it could to re- 
assure them by maintaining a comatose 
condition which 
natural 
startlingly feminine lamp-shades, bas- 
kets of crockery, all the raw material 
of a function, were flowing into the hall. 

*Mistah ’Clesiastes!”’ called the girl. 

After two appeals the old man turned 
a cordially stretched mouth in her direc- 


appeared to be its 


state. Chairs, potted plants, 


tion, disclosing a row of decimated but 
powerful ocher teeth. 

*Mawnin’, 
How vou fe-e-el ? ae a 
mon, t’ank Gawd.” 

*Who goin’ to have Candlestick Hall 
to-night?” 

Two of the little boys turned together 
The next caught the grin 


child. 


Jis’ com- 


Mawnin’, 


Me? 


Corinne. 


and grinned. 
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on the fly and passed it like an infection 
down the line. 

“Hit’s a eengagement pahty.” 

“Eh? 


party?” 


Who-all givin’ a engagement 


Ecclesiastes made the announcement 
“Mah cousin 
Doreas’s gal Villet, she gin it. Dis de 
fust eengagement pahty done hire Can- 


with conscious pride. 


dlestick Hall een mah reckermem- 
brance.”’ 

“Vilet engage’? Who Vi'let engage’ 
to?” 

“She eengage’ to ole Doe Pahh’'s 


shuffer, Cla’ence Polite, dat who.” 
* What?” 
bles and caught his arm as he stooped 
for the basket of tumblers that he had 
deposited under the mule’s forelegs. 


Corinne flew across the cob- 


““yOU DON’T MEAN IT!” 
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SHE GASPED, 


eo 


~) 


“You don’t mean it!” 
*"'Tain’t so! 
You didn’t!” 
*T sho did.” 
“But he can’t be.” 


The old man swung fiercely on the 


she gasped. 
You didn’t say Clarence. 


clump of saucer-eyed boys, their mouths 
curved open like slices of watermelon. 
* Teck dem chai’s censide de eenstitoo- 
shun. Giddap!” 

The mule stirred at the familiar sound, 
then, perceiving by the witness of the 
glasses that it was in a position of trust, 
relapsed. 

Old Ecclesiastes pointed an admoni- 
Ain't vuh got no better 
yuh know 


tory finger. “". 
sense? Ain't 


dem he \ s’ 


mammies all guine ast how yuh teck de 
news? 


Looka huyh, I dunno what rea- 





Biaye Newell 
— 


, 


“"TAINT so! 
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sposin’ he can't be 
Only he is, dat all 


son yvuh got fer 
eengage’ ter Vi'let 
Well, den.” 

Phe virl eave hie r 


a look which caused it to fly about its 


absorbed audience 
business. Her head went up, her hand 
fell to her hip, smoothing her absurd, 
lace-trimmed apron. 
*"Pain’t nothin’ to me,” she said, con- 
“Tf Vi'let wants to trus’ a 


It’s a mere 


temptuousls 
perfec’ stranger, Pm willin’. 
matter o” tas’e.”” She turned grandly on 
her heel and walked back into the restau 
The 


with a protesting peal 


rant door slimmed behind her 

\ voung brown girl laying one of the 
small tables set down her tray and pre 
pared to be interested. A sleek, cinna 
looked out of the 
the odors of Araby 


flesh, or, in 


Hlori~¢ olored Wotlhanh 


inner POO where 


materialized and became 
this case, fish. 

“What's matter, Corinne?” she asked, 
apprehensively. 

“Vi'let Summers an’ Clarence is givin’ 


their engagement party to night over to 


Candlestick Hall,” said her daughter, 
tensely. “Now you know.” 
“Oh, my Lawd!" ejaculated — the 
younger girl. “Tow come that?” 
“Oh, shut up, Izzie! ordered her 


sister, savagely. She caught up a plate 
from the tray and dropped it on the 
floor 
the 


volumes concerning the family relations 


The quiet resignation with which 


mother brought a dust pan spoke 


Izzie took the brush from her. 
“Td get even.” she said, with stolid 


cle ( ISlon, her small, shrewd hace puckered 


up like a boy’s about to throw a ball. 
*Leavin’ vou out from the party does 
sho look like a guilty conscience, at 
that.” 


“That so,” the woman dared to sym- 
pathize 

*'Pain'’t like L cared for him.” Corinne 
walked to the window and scratched a 
spot on the glass. “They ‘ain't nothin’ 
he kin laugh about. 
like—”" 

“Td 


( Inly —vVou don't 


to his old 
Izzie, 


somethin’ 
muttered 


give him 


remember,” 


party to 
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arranging her spoons with a certain vin- 
dictive enjoyment 


When the and 


varbed figure of Clarence Polite entered 


stalwart correctly 
the horizon of Violet Summers he arrived 
as the direct answer to prayer. 

Violet's 


dominant 


life was governed by two 
maxims. The first had been 
made an integral part of her gray matter 
by Miss Adela Beaufort, and consisted 
of the brief rule-of-thumb, “Do not let 
anybody outside of the family ever see 
The 


second pearl of wisdom had been be- 


you without a clean white apron.” 


stowed hy old Doctor Parr. 

“Youll never make a trained nurse, 
Hannah,” he had one day reluctantly 
decided. Ile consistently 
the Blanches, 


under 


rechristened 
and Eulalies who 
“But I 
know an old lady who would take you 
attendant at You could 
And remember 
this,” he added, solemnly , “it’s the good 
virls that get the good husbands.” 
“Yes, suh, | 
Violet, soberly, 
Therefore \ iolet had been a vood girl. 


Lucilles, 
came his jurisdiction. 
as an once, 


make her comfortable. 


know, suh,” answered 


‘Two vears’ service with her semi-invalid 
charge, old Miss Fanny Beaufort, had 
resulted in mutual respect and affection 
For Miss Fanny's younger, bustling sis- 
ter Violet's 
plain respect. Miss Adela, having missed 


feeling was more largely 
any particular life of her own, had tried 
to supply the lack of the whole cloth by 
a kind of Batik tapestry put together out 


of other lives. Her interest extended 
even to Violet’s family circle. But 
then, as Violet was aware, it was an 


if Dorcas, her 
mother, still went out dressmaking by 


eminently worthy circle. 


the day, it was because she preferred a 
She could afford to “rest,” and, 
as she frequently announced in her com- 
fortable voice, she was willing for the 


career, 


in heaven just as soon as 
Violet was suited with a good husband. 


rest to be 


In her day-dreams, however, she always 
envisaged him as an easy-natured person 
whose work took him a good deal away 














HE WAs A WORK OF 


from home and left her daughter with 
her. By Violet his personality had been 
worked out rather more in detail. 

One morning in March she had gone 
out with a box-cover of young pansy 
plants to set in the long beds next to the 
iron railings. She liked to dig among the 
green things out of doors, seeing them 
come alive out of nothing, week after 
week. The smell and feel of the earth 
filled her with a deeply pleasant trance- 
fulness that was not quite thought. It 
was dreaming in solution, a fallowness of 
the heart. She smiled over the pansies. 
A clump of the pale yellow ones which 
reflected her own coloring made her 
think of a lot of little child faces, all look- 
ing one way at her. As she sorted she 
was seriously considering that a matri- 
monial prospect might be alluring if you 
could make a composite person, as you 
made a bunch of flowers. Nobody was 
naturally just right. You had to take 
what the good Lord sent and be thankful 


SUPEREROGATION ON 





” Fe 


THE PART OF DESTINY 


that it was no worse. Suddenly she stuck 
her trowel in the earth and gazed up into 
the sheer white clouds that melted into 
gauzy brilliancy overhead. 

“Q Lawd’’—her thoughts followed 
them—it ain’t that I want him so 
gran’, but I do want him to be refin’.”” 

And there, looking through the rail- 
ings into her dazzled eyes, stood the 
man. 

Her first feeling was the simple pleas- 
ure of a child who receives a present 
even better than she had asked for, for 
this brown young man was both refined 
and grand. He was a work of super- 
erogation on the part of destiny. 

“Good mawnin’, miss,” began the 
present, genially. “They’s a funeral 
down the street, they is.””. This fact was 
equivalent to a formal introduction. “I 
seen a lady eryin’.” 

“Good mawnin’,” returned Violet, 
fluttered, but interested. ‘That must 
*a’ been the widder.” 
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“Oh, LT don’t guess so,” said the young 


nan, soberly “She got a gvrass-vreen 


Was On, un one vlass eve seem 


like that what vou kin call the perfec’ 


alibi.” 

Violet giggled 

“Kin | have the pleasure of inter- 
ducin’ myself on this — delightful 
mawnin’?”” pursued the stranger. “* My 
name Clarence Polite. Name an’ nature 


I strive to please.” 

Violet's thoughts spiraled down from 
the heavenly plane. Her second glance 
conveyed the impression that this tall 
uniform was 
she had 
Others might do what thes 
he had 


vone to the sources and used his epider- 


person in the chauffeur’s 
the best-dressed creature that 
ever seen. 
could with socks and ties, but 
mis as the kev-note of his color-scheme. 
His light 
accurately 

“My name’s Vi'let Summers.” 

“Now, ain't that pretty? Sound jus’ 
An’ look so.” 


thang vou!’ 


rather puttees matched it 


like al evarde i 
“Oh 
There was ane logue nt pause, but both 

were too well used to social amenities to 

prolong « 
*T shauftin® for Doetuh Parr.” 
Ain't he a gran’ ole 


*T know him 


entlemun?” 


*He sho is a fine ole spo't. Him an’ 


me hit it off firs’ rate.” 

\ bell sounded from the house. Violet 
caught her box-cover and started up the 
“That's fer me. 


* Hope lo meet Vou hefo’ long.” 


path Goo’-bv.”’ 
Hope so, um sho.” 

The hopes were promptly realized. 
The courtship took no account of speed 
regulations, and Violet 
renlized it, and quite before Miss Adela 
did, 


function designed to celebrate it in proc- 


almost before 


the engagement was a fact, and the 
ess of arrangement. 

The time and the place were settled 
without difficulty, but when the list of 
the loved 
and her 


vuests came up for revision 


ones all together—Dorecas 


daughter skirted their first real quarrel. 
*Never did I “spect to see the day 
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blood kin 
‘nough fer my own chile.” 
“Paint that, pleaded Violet. 
“They ain't room.” 
“Who you leavin 
‘Clesiastes, an’ 
what live over the river?” 


when my own wasn’t good 


ma,” 


COUSIN 


out? My 


my church-sister Sally 


Tis’ don't put ‘em together. They 


kin be so embarrassin’. An’ they talk 
jis’ like African persons.” 
“They talk like what they is. When 


them two start, all both, is when I enjie 
myself. They’s a time to laugh an’ a 
time to embrace, an’ IT kinder fancied a 
weddin® was that time, but it seem like 
I was wrong. Have it like a fun‘al if vou 


wanter. Its yo" weddin’. An” my 
brother Beau'gar’, maybe, what been 
body-servant to Cunnel Ashley, you 


can't say he ain't quite the gentlemun.” 
“They won't be room fer so few of my 
virl frien’s. Corinne an’ May 
“T ain't goin’ to have that 
gal,” declared Doreas, 


firmness. “She 


Corinne 
with extraordi- 


harry donno how to 
behave.” 
She felt in- 


stinctively that she would be happier if 


Violet averted her eves. 


the discussion lapsed. * They ain't 
room, nohow,”” she sighed. 

When the great night arrived, and 
Violet, seated beside Clarence, looked 


down the vista of the ceremonial table, 
she decided that she was a very lucky 
She had him, and she had 


a creditable family circle with 


girl. on the 
whole 
which to reassure him. 

The long room on the second story of 
Candlestick Hall lighted 
and decorated. The table, modeled on 
that which Miss Adela beautified for her 
annual tea, was a radiant success. In the 
center a tall gilded basket gushed with 
white roses and ferns like a 


was lavishly 


fountain. 
At one end a large glass bowl contained 
a fruit-punch, and at the other reposed 
a noble turkey into which Uncle Beaure- 
gard had, in his celebrated style, plunged 
the sacrificial fork, preparatory to the 
grand dissection. Down the sides ranged 
dishes of ham, ice-cream, rice, cucum 
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bers, cakes, pickles, “‘hoppin’-john,” 
and all that the heart of man could 
desire. 


Clarence, in meeting his future in- 
laws, had been worthy of his patronymic. 
To Violet’s gratification, he had 


carded his working garments in favor of 


dis- 
evening dress. Having been, as he men- 
tioned, a waiter at the most fashionable 
hotel in Atlanta (which expressed every- 
thing), he wore this costume as to the 
that self- 


consciousness which oppresses those to 


manner born, and without 
whom its assumption is a rather rare 
adventure. Uncle Beauregard was simi- 
ilarly attired, and so were two young 
cousins who from time to time slipped 
unostentatiously from their places and 
changed plates, according to the conven- 
tions of the best society. 

Uncle rested from his 
labors and lifted his cultivated voice, a 
close imitation of that of the late Colonel 
Ashley. 

“It is custom’y, I believe,” he began, 
“to pos’pone the drinkin’ of healths 
until aftoh the viands have been some- 
what—a-amalgamated. But, as I have 
often heard that gran’ gentlemun, 
Colonel Ashley, say, ‘When a thing’s 
wo'th doin’ it’s wo’th doin’ at wunce.’ 
Theyfo’ I p’opose the healths an’ happi- 
ness of our young frien’s who have so 
auspiciously inaug’rated they intention 


ol 


Beauregard 


A sharp knock at the door, impa- 
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tiently repeated, dammed his flow of 
eloquence. One of the 
youths, known as Buddy in the home 


unobtrusive 


and Jefferson in the world, slid across the 
floor and opened it gingerly, as though 
to. shield within from the 
profane eves of the uninvited. 

“Special-‘livery letter fer you’ Aun’ 
Summers.” 

“IT guess I it,’ decided 
comfortably. * Might 
sumthin’ sad in it, an’ *twould be 


the glories 


won't open 


Dorcas, have 
too 
misfortunate to overcas’ the evenin’.” 

A storm of protest met t. is hedonistic 
suggestion. “Oh, ma, no!” “Hit mout 
be a death een de fambly,” this last 
unctuously from Aunt Sally, who indeed 
talked, when stirred, like an African 
person. She had come to the feast at- 
tired in profound black, including a long 
crépe veil) worn white head- 
handkerchief. She was not in mourning 
for any one in particular, but the hand- 


over a 


some costume being herfull dress, she had 
donned it to do honor to the happy occa- 
sion. Naturally it somewhat influenced 
her thoughts. 

Doreas unfolded the sheet 
asperating slowness, then turned it won- 


with ex- 


deringly over and over. 
“Ts it bad news?” quavered Violet. 
“"Tain’t nothin’, *tain’t nothin’ “tall. 


I don’t know what it signify,” said 
Dorcas, wildly. 

“My! That bad,” announced Aunt 
Sally with oracular, pursed _ lips. 





UNCLE BEAUREGARD LIFTED 
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HIS CULTIVATED VOICE 
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“Mighty bad luck to git a letter wid 
nothin’ een it.” 

“Heep wusser luck to git a letter wid 
some things in it,” contributed a humor- 
ous married man farther down the table. 
He had the mild, slippery look of a 
plump, dark oyster. 

“Like a bill,” put in his wife, hastily. 
With her sharp, scooped, vellow profile 
the that 
goes with the oyster. Appropriately, she 
kept a soft-drink emporium. 


she suggested slice of lemon 


“OQ a summons,” another skeptic 
volunteered. “Eh, Judkins?”’ 
These flippant observations were 


frowned down as unworthy of the crisis. 
Uncle Beauregard madea gallant effort to 
revive the earlier atmosphere of gaiety. 

a | hope nobody heah is so sup’stitious 
as to observe these redic lous signs. I 
puhmit it to distohb yo" 
equiblibrium, Doreas.” 

You 
troof?” 


pointed a 


would not 


fer de 
She 


b'leeve no signs, 
Aunt Sally. 
efficient forefinger. 
“Would you-all go stretch yvo'se’f een 


don’ 
demanded 


huge, 


a grabeya’d an’ teck yo" res’ dey, on a 
Friday night een de dark ob de moon?” 

“Well, maybe not on a Friday night,” 
Uncle weakly. 


“An? LT don’t blame nobody for declinin’ 


conceded Beauregard, 


to set down thirteen—onless,” he added, 
with delicate persiflage, “the dinnah was 
out o° the common enticin’.” 

Only a few tittered. The subject was 
too serious. Cousin, Cle’, who had been 
seining in his pocket, suddenly dumped 
a heterogeneous handful on the cloth. 
Selecting a frazzly brown fetish, he held 
it up for public reverence. 

“Mah rabbit foot. Cut off de live 
rabbit, plumb at midnight, Jumpin’ ober 
de grabeyard fence, by a coal-black, 
CTOSS eved man.” 

The youth named Buddy solemnly ex- 
tracted a few inches of rope from some- 
He did not explain it, but his 
neighbor, an arch young person in water- 


where. 


melon voile, gave a terrified vigele of 
comprehension. The history of that rope 
was too sinister for utterance at a party. 
“The only sign I don’t feel rale good 
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“bout,” the citric young woman gave her 
conviction, “is when I put on my linger- 
ree inside out an’ hafter change it “fore 
twelve.” 

Violet gave her companion a_ swift 
glance. The conversation was becoming 
indecorously intimate. She was a simple 
soul and had never heard of the sixth 
sense which enables a woman to under- 
stand what impression the passing phe- 
nomena are making on the chosen man, 
but she was trying her best to use it. 

Aunt Sally’s scornful eye raked the 
two rows of faces. “City people don’t 
know ebbryt’ing,” she snorted. *‘* Rab- 
bit foot? Rope? Ma Gawd!” From her 
tight black basque where a large imita- 
tion cameo shone she forth an 
*Disher a strong 
cha’m what de root-doctuh gin me. Dat 


drew 
unsavory little bag. 


some good, umhump, dat some good.” 
Violet gave a little shocked moan. It 
was permissible, she knew, in society, to 
hold converse concerning signs and won- 
ders. 
Ouija, 


The very nicest ladies consulted 
and Miss Fanny herself read 
which had through that 
channel straight from the everywhere 
into the here. 


books come 


But to have a social occasion invaded 
by anything so barbarically countrified 
Aunt 
“cunjah 


and plebetan as the root-doctor! 
Sally might be guilty of the 
man” next. 

“They are cert’ny queer things in this 
world,” Clarence vouchsafed. 

Two conversationalists perceived an 
opening into which their powers might 
debouch. Uncle Beauregard was prepar- 
ing to strike again into the channel of his 
frustrated toast, when a sleepy-eved old 
man the Aunt 
Sally's veil appeared to waken, recognize 


seated in umbrage_ of 
a fellow-seeker, and decide to show him 
the light. 

“Is ver ebber meet up wid a glub een 
de road?” 
rustic, this voice might have been called 
backwoodsy and hinterlandish, racy of 


If the diction of his wife was 


the soil where it runs into the jungle. 
“Oh, Pink, quit crowdin’ de talk,” 
his wife admonished him. 





























HE HELD A FRAZZLY BROWN 


“Mah 


when he gone home de mule broke he 


brudder Jake he fin’ one, an’ 


laig.” 
“Who leg?” shot from Uncle Beaure- 
vard, who was listening entranced. 
“Mule laig.” 
“Oh,” said the listener relaxing. 
The door bell again made itself heard 
With a gest- 


ure of despair, Buddy's coadjutor rose 


loudly and impertinently. 


and skated with che waiter slide to the 
front window, whence he prepared to 
bring the intruder to a sense of his in- 
discretion. 

“Who dat?” 

“Who dat say who dat?” 
impish voice from below. A fantasia on 
a bicevcle-bell punctuated the night. 
“Dat vou, Clint?” 

* We all havin’ a pahty, doggone yuh!” 
Clint turned to explain. “One o° dem 
I go git it.” 


came an 


impident messenger-boys. 


When he returned with a large, white 


box, a 
table. 
lifted the cover. 
of a burt child. 


Then she gave the cry 


“Oh!” she cried. ‘* Who could ’a’ done 


a thing like that?” 


The box was full of dead blossoms, 





FETISH UP 


wreath of smiles encircled the 
Violet’s hands fluttered as she 


ee - i! 


FOR PUBLIC REVERENCE 


roses and syringas that had been shut 
for days from the light. Their acrid- 
smell filled the room. 
caught up the box, strode to the window, 
and pitched it into the street. The girl 
followed him, laying a quivering touch 


sweet Clarence 


on his sleeve. 
*Vi'let °—his 


with 


thick 


any 


undertone was 


* did 


and 
man sen’ you them flowers?” 


anger suspicion 

Her shocked, innocent eyes seemed to 
satisfy him. 

“T don’t mean nothin’ by 
consoled her hastily. 
a rotten joke. 
laugh it off.” 

She could not help admiring the ease 
with which he carried the conversation 
over the difficult minute. But they reck- 
oned ill who left Pink out. 
something about the dark quality of his 
that like a 
spreading shadow, enthralling even skep- 
tics and men of the world. 

“One night Jake he set by de fire, an’ 
he heah t’ree slow, ha’d knocks come 
on de do’ 


that,” he 
“T guess it’s jis’ 


back and _ let’s 


Come 


There was 


tones compelled notice 


He paused for a mysterious second. 
Like an echo, three slow, hard knocks 
came on the door. 
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The girl in pink uttered a soft shriek. 
Like automata, Buddy and Clint moved 


with the effect of protecting each other 


to the doorway. 

Several men stood on the landing out- 
The foremost, a tall, 
blond, middle-aged person with a hand- 


side——white men. 
over a 
bushy mustache, stalked in and stopped 
in his tracks, as though a groaning board 
was the last thing in the world that he 
had expected to see. 
* Where's the body ?”* he asked, crisply. 
Petrified silence answered him. 
‘Cle’, what's the joke?” in- 
quired the new-comer. 


some aquiline nose drooping 


“Say, 


“Search me, suh,” responded Eecle- 
“You know anythin’ 


Mistah 


siastes, wildly. 
*bout this? Hit 
deppity corner.” 


Englebein, de 


“To was called up that there had been 
some sort of fight at Candlestick Hall, 
and a man killed. That's all.” 

“No, sirree, nobody been kill’, testi- 
fied “Cle? 

**No, suh, ho, suh; ain't nobody heen 
killed,” Dorcas expostulated, and Aunt 
Sally chimed in: 

***’Ain’ 
ebenin’.” 

“Glad to hear it,” 

Uncle Beauregard escorted the party 


. warmly. 


nobody been kill’ de whole 


said the coroner. 


down-stairs, earnestly assuring them at 
each step of the complete absence of 
bloodshed. 


Lroup, 


Half-way down they met a 
this 


three dapper colored men. 


consisting of 
An indefin 


able air of smugness and vet of studied 


second time 


gloom hung about them. 

*Evenin’, suh,”’ the leader greeted the 
His English was meticulous. 
*No doubt we both meet together on the 
Ah, Beau’gar’ 
kin tell me who the the body is.” 

* Body ? 


Lawd, my 


coroner, 


same sad acci-dent. , You 
Dat body some mo’? My 
King!” shrilled Aunt Sally 
from the upper hall. 

“We was notified by telephone to call 
at Candlestick Hall an’ take charge of a 
body. Lunderstood ‘twas vou, Beau’gar’, 
had a sudden fit of somethin’, but I 
must 


‘a’ heard wrong.” 


“You sholy must have,’ agreed Uncle 
Beauregard, with dignity. “TL have never 
been subjec’ to no fits of ho kind, ex- 
cusin’ a fit of indignation at this here 
intrusion. Ill thank you-all to retire 
befo’ the ladies ketches sight of you. It 
might give °em a turn.” 

This considerate came 
late. Before the undertaker and _ his 
assistants could efface themselves with 
the discretion peculiar to their calling, 
the landing above was overflowing with 


request too 


the holiday garments and excited gest- 
Dur- 
ing the past few minutes the street out- 
had with 
The usual night crowd from nowhere 
The Beulah Restau- 
rant opposite was still lighted, and two 
absorbed figures hung over its small iron 
balcony. 


ures of the whole up-stairs party. 


side become alive vehicles. 


was materializing. 


the stair- 
case railing, the hall below seemed full 
When 


they parted respectfully to allow a gray- 


To Violet, leaning against 
of people, and more coming In. 


haired, stout figure to come quietly up 
the steps, she recognized an old friend 
and pushed her way to him with out- 
stretched hands of appeal. 

“Oh, Doctuh, please, suh, tell "em they 
ain’tanythin’ wrong. Nobody been hurt.” 

“They ain't no body, Doctuh.” 

Old Doctor Parr caught sight of his 
resplendent chauffeur. “So you are not 
in any trouble, Clarence?” 

“No, suh. Jis’ goin’ to get married.” 

“Well, there are worse ones. Are you 
the bride, Hannah?” 

“Yes, suh,” simpered Violet through 
her perturbation. 

“LT bope you will be very happy, I'm 
sure. If you want me to give Clarence a 
character [ll make an effort.” The 
audience smiled appreciatively. “‘Some 
mistake. The hospital was called up 
about a cutting-up scrape. Your name 
Clarence. I couldn't 
make out whether vou were the injured 
party or not, so [ came with the ambu- 
lance. 


was mentioned, 


Good night.” 
“Thank you, suh,” responded Clar- 
ence. 




















SOMETHING 


The company returned to the table. 
Uncle Beauregard took up his carving- 
The 


mufled retreat of the ambulance wheels 


knife, then remained motionless. 
was lost in a new, disturbing sound, a 
swelling clang and the strident alarm of 
a gong. At the same moment the pealing 
of bells became audible. 
“Fire! Shu-u 
Dorcas counted That 


The clanging, 


the strokes. 
count was never finished. 
shining monster, followed by two oth- 
ers, had pulled up directly in front of the 


building. Every man in the room pre- 


cipitated himself on the piazza, the 
women shoving in among them. A storm 


of questions, exclamations, recrimina- 
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tions, and general frenzy caused sashes 

to fly up on either side of the street. 
“Don't yuh turn that there 

on!” shrieked Dorcas from her post com- 


water 


manding the scene. “They ain't no fire 
here.” 

*'They never been no fire.” 

“What vou the 
then?” This from an indignant 
on the sidewalk. 

“We never done no such a thing. O 


send alarm in for, 


giant 


Lawd! some enemy done this,” wailed 
the distressed hostess. 

Uncle Beauregard, as usual, rose to 
With poise and unction 
he presented the case, apologized for the 
bad taste of the parties unknown who 


the oceasion. 


e¢+-v Me wei! 


STREET 





INTO THE 









“HELLO! THIS THI 
had caused the inconvenience, and gen- 
erally disseminated oil where it was most 
needed. 

“An now T hope they ‘Il be a Tull,” 
sighed Doreas, devoutly. “As you was 
savin, Beau'gar’ ts 

A lull was the correct term. 


At the same moment, in the little iron 
balcony of the Beulah Restaurant, Co 
rinne nudged her sister feverishly 

“Think o° somethin’ else, befo” that 
crowd gets ‘way. Letter, box, horsepital, 
undertaker, corner. The note is fer the 
las’. Oh, think 0’ would 


disturb “em awful.” 


Izzie, what 
* Plumbers.” 
“They wouldn't come out this time o’ 
night.” 
* Police.” 


“The good Lawd bless yer!” answered 





Corinne, fervently. 








POLICE STATION?” 

She flew to the telephone, and Izzie, 
listening, chuckled her oily laugh. The 
voice floated to her, deepened from its 
usual high notes to an acid, eliding 
tone 

“Hello! This the police station? ... 
Thang you, suh. This Macella Judkins 
What keep the Sof’ Drink Palace Coterie. 
... Yessuh. Yeu know the place by 
the Mall. I that the 


whole neighborhood been discommoded 


wanter repo't 


an’ kep’ awake by the goin’-ons over to 
Candlestick Hall... Crap) game? 
Dunno. Werry likely. An’ they do 
say they’s a still under the sink over to 
No, I ‘ain’t never seen it; 
I jus’ hear so. Yessuh. They do 
say so. An’ no sof’ drink from me ain't 
‘sponsible fer sich devilment like they 


there. 


raisin’ now. You’re welcome. Hit’s 
a pleasure.” 
The girls clung to each otber, shaking. 























SOMETHING 


*An’ that las’ 
Corinne; “it was a pleasure.” 

All that had gone before to destroy 
the peace and elegance of the fated en- 


was the truth,” gasped 


gagement party was as nothing when the 
police began their firm and exhaustive 
search for the imaginary still and the 
Even the sam- 
ple of strictly prohibition punch which 
remained in the bowl failed to convince 
Aunt Sally’s indignation at the 
affront boiled over into sarcasm. 

“Maybe, suh”’ 
young constable who meant to earn his 
and this 
good beginning—* you-all ‘d like to see 
de body, too, what been kill’ huyh ter- 
night.” 

The young constable 
“What!” he rasped out. 

*Yessuh, de an’ de doctuh, 
an’ de buryin’ sasiety, an’ de fire-enjine, 


non-existent crap game. 


them. 
she took on a stern 


spurs considered occasion a 


jumped 
cor ner, 


dey-all been ter view de remains, so don’ 
min’ savin’ ef you got a min’ ter do de 
same, an’ look on de face.” 

It took ten minutes of passionate argu- 
ment the that Aunt 
Sallie was indulging in satire and not 
making a 
used against 


to convince law 


might be 
Even when his col- 


confession which 
her. 
leagues were quieted down, the severe 
voung constable was still of the opinion 
that another drastic search toward the 
new objective was highly desirable. 

* All I can say is,” he insisted, glumly, 
“where there’s so much smoke there 
must be some fire.” 

The discussion had raged down to the 
sidewalk where the patrol-wagon waited 
hungrily, as though reluctant to have 
taken this tiresome nocturnal jaunt for 
nothing. 

“All [T want to know is,” he summed 
up, “find out who called us out. That’s 
all I want to know.” 

“Me, too,” lamented Dorcas. “We 
always been a perfec’ly respec’ful fam- 
bly; we ain’t never had nothin’ to do 
wid the police in our born days. Don’t 
cry, Villet, chile. Whey’s Clarence?” 

Where, indeed, was Clarence? The 
had their master 


conspirators saved 





TO 
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As he stood beside 
had brushed hy 


stroke for the end. 
Violet a 
and something had been slipped into 
his hand. He had opened the non- 
committal had 
ominous 


shadow him 


envelope, and been 


the 
Better run at wunce.” 


bowled over by words: 
* All found out. 

Now, as Clarence himself would have 
put it, he hadn't been no worser than 
anybody else been. But how many men 
exist who could receive such a warning 
unshaken and with an abiding sense of 
invulnerable rectitude? Clarence’s mem- 
ory ran back on its tracks like a bird- 
Was it that litthe matter of joy 
riding? Or was it not too distantly con- 


dog. 


nected with games of chance which do 
not find favor in the eves of the law? 
Or—here was something more serious 

did the trouble involve the other and 
Clarence had no idea of 
Only, with that 
patrol so adjacent, and the hard-featured 
young cop so reluctant to depart empty- 


disturbing sex? 


running at “ wunece.”’ 


handed, it seemed only prudent to slide 
into the shadows, merely, you under- 
stand, to think the situation over. 
When Violet, 
for the support which she had every 
right to expect, and found that it had 


therefore, looked about 


unaccountably vanished, her bruised 
heart immediately accepted the worst. 
Clarence’s gentility had revolted against 
entering a circle where such indecorums 
intruded into the most sacred and stylish 
moments of family life. He would marry 
some happier girl whose surroundings 
were not in touch with craps, police, 
illicit liquor, or 
bodies. 


“Oh, ain’t it 
sobbed on 


even unmaterialized 


awful?” 
ample 


awful, ain't it 
her 
I did want it 


she mother’s 
bosom. “An? 
genteel.” 
Aunt Sally, consolingly smoothing the 
girl’s back with a powerful palm, made 
a sympathetic cluck in her throat. Then 
she became aware of a figure planted full 
in the pool of light that streamed from 
the door of the hall, the figure of a girl, 
defiant, derisive, gloating over the sorry 
clump of humanity before her. Aunt 


to be so 
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Sallv’s cluck changed into a curious, low 


snarl With a surprising lightness she 


kirted the crowd and took her stand 
behind 

“Well, you sho did) break up that 
pahty.” The rich malice in Izzie’s voice 


Aunt Sally's hand rose, 
a wildeat, 


reu hed her. 
reached out like the paw ot 
seemed to dilate. 


“Who goin’ to be arrested?” sang out 


Corinne in’ the joyous arrogance of 
insult 
“You is, doggone yuh!” responded 


Aunt Sally And the claw descended. 
There is, after all, in the privilege of 
being a savage, of expressing the truth 


straight from the shoulder, a comfort 
that natures of infinitely finer complex- 
To Dorcas, 
between the two extremes, came the sat- 
that moved the 


medieval queen of beauty 


itv might envy somewhere 


isfaction must have 


Tn apable 


herself of resorting to the arbitrament of 


raw force, the sight, nevertheless, went 
to her heart with the appeal of a heaven 
sent idea. Few things in life had given 
her an acuter realization of the goodness 
of God 

When the principals were separated 
the police-van opened its maw with the 
vratified expression of a cannibal saying 
grace. The young constable, wearing the 
replete smile of the man who knows that 
all things come to him who waits, mo- 
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Aunt 


Sally obeved with alacrity, merely hang 


tioned both combatants within. 


ing back fora parting expression of faith 
*Nebber vuli min’, Is glad 
to do hit to *commodate yuh. Looker 
dat gal.” 
Corinne was worth looking at. 


Dor as. 


Her 
from the shoulder and 
hung in strings. Her hair was wild. A 
long scratch outlined her jaw. Her skirt 
bits of 
straw, picked up while she had been 


sleeve was. slit 


was jagged and frowsy with 


rolled in the roadway by those irresisti 
ble arms. She was beaten. She was being 
From her abject place in the 
dust of defeat she couid see the triumph 


arrested. 


of her rival. Clarence, having thought 


things over, had returned to the post of 


duty. He stood protecting|y beside 
Violet, who was smiling through her 
tears as though no annoyance of any 
moment had occurred at all. But—and 


here Corinne drew herself up and lifted a 
hand to her disheveled head—she was 
looked at—she, Corinne, was in 
the limelight. Her other hand fell to her 


hip in the familiar gesture; slowly she 


being 


turned, her glance sweeping the circle 
with a smoldering fire of illimitable con 
tempt. 

ap Ain't it tryin’,”’ she apostrophized 
the circumambient air—‘ain’t it tryin’ 
when a lady got to go out in the worl’ am’ 
meet up with all kind o’ people!” 


SECOND GROWTH 


BY WINIFRED 


that 


kr mw 


WELLES 


the birch-tree always 


\ KN 
yt Will grow where they cut down the pine 


This is the Was of the forest, 


And the same way shall be 


that my 


For how 
And 
I, too, shall have vears of laughter, 
And of dancing in 


shadow in 


mine. 


sorrow lies stricken, 


me is done, 


the sun. 























WHY I 


BY A 


IKE many another college in- 

structor, I had given up my aca- 
demic work for industrial work when the 
war made production the chief concern 
of the nation. For more than two years 
the demands of this work had been such 
as to make any comparison between in- 
dustrial and university life inopportune. 
With the cessation of hostilities, how- 
ever, the consideration of personal con- 
cerns once more became appropriate. 
In my own case, this concern resolved 
itself into the question, Should I resume 
my teaching profession or remain in 
industry? 

Recently I received a letter which 
brought my reflection to a head. It was 
from the university with which I had 
been connected until the outbreak of the 
war, and its contents were as follows: 


Dear Doctor ——, Now that the war is 
over you will probably be thinking of resum- 
ing your profession. At a meeting of the 
faculty held yesterday it was decided to in- 
vite you to take up your former position as 
soon as feasible. 

The Committee on Compensation has 
decided to count the two years of your ab- 
sence as part of your regular term of service, 
so that you will resume your duties at the 
yearly salary of eighteen hundred dollars 
instead of sixteen hundred dollars. 

We hope to have an early reply as to your 
decision, in order that we may complete 
arrangements for the coming semester. 

Very truly yours, 


Secretary of the Faculty. 


At the time this letter was written, 
I was holding a position in a large in- 
dustrial concern at a salary of thirty- 
five hundred dollars a year. The decision 
which the letter called for was, therefore, 
Vout, CXL.—No, 836.—32 


REMAIN IN INDUSTRY 


DOCTOR OF 


PHILOSOPHY 


one of great importance, not only finan- 
cially, but in many other ways. It rep- 
resented a turning-point in my life. On 
the one hand, industry with its advan- 
t ges and disadvantages; on the other 
hand, academic life with its peculiar 
privileges and restrictions. In order to 
make clear the full significance of the 
situation, I shall have to give a bit of my 
personal history. 

I was graduated from a well-known 
Eastern college in 1910 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Although I had 
worked my way through school, I had 
still managed to win the coveted Phi 
Beta Kappa key. In addition, [had been 
awarded a fellowship. My fellowship, 
amounting to about four hundred dol- 
lars a year, enabled me to enter the 
graduate school, where I spent three 
years specializing in the study of eco- 
nomics. At the end of that time I re- 
ceived my the intel- 
lectual passport to scholastic achieve- 
ment. Few men attain the high rank of 
full professorship without this degree. 
Simultaneously there offer 
from the same university of an instruc- 
torship in economics at an initial salary 
of twelve hundred dollars. Since it was 
my ambition to become a professor and 


doctor's degree, 


came an 


since my entire preparation had been 
calculated with this aim in mind, I ac- 
cepted the offer with alacrity. 

My financial progress as an instructor 
was much like that of instructors in 
other large universities. One thousand 
or twelve hundred dollars is the custom- 
ary starting salary. Thereafter an 
increase of one hundred dollars is given 
for each year of service for six years, 
making a salary of about eighteen hun- 
dred dollars at the end of that time. 
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After that an instructor who has been 
satisfactory is promoted to the rank of 
an assistant professor at a salary of two 
thousand dollars a year, with increases 
at intervals until the twenty-eight-hun- 
dred-dollar mark is reached. I served as 
an instructor for four years and was 
receiving sixteen hundred dollars a year 
at the end of that time. Now the uni- 
versity authorities proposed to overlook 
my two years of absence and resume my 
salary at eighteen hundred instead of 
sixteen hundred dollars. 

During my two years of absence, how- 
important changes had 
occurred. The industrial position which 
I had assumed required scientific inves- 


ever, several 


tigations of standards of living to serve 
as a basis for adjusting wages for vari- 
ous classes of work and people. On 
assuming this position I had received a 
salary of eighteen hundred dollars. On 
the strength of this increase and the 
future which it seemed to promise, I had 
been married. My marriage came after 
an engagement of almost five years, for, 
on my instructor’s salary, marriage 
had hitherto been out of the question. 
Now, however, we had decided to vent- 
ure, and my wife and I had leased a 
pretty little apartment in a_ pleasant 
but inexpensive part of town. At the 
end of one year my salary was increased 
to twenty-five hundred dollars, and be- 
fore the expiration of another year, to 
thirty-five hundred dollars. This final 
raise was possibly hastened by the birth 
of our son. We were a happy and con- 
tented family. 

The letter offering me my former posi- 
tion with the university brought me to 
a parting of the ways. I had taken my 
present position solely as a war measure. 
My rejection by the enlistment authori- 
ties had left this the only field open to 
me. But my great ambition was to be- 
I had 
given eight years of my life to training 
with this in view. Moreover, my wife 
was the daughter of a university profes- 
sor and had grown up in university 
circles. There is a distinct atmosphere 


come a full-fledged professor. 
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about a university society, a certain in- 
tellectual alertness and refinement, of 
which both my wife and I were enam- 
ored. Still, here was, on the one hand, 
the offer of an instructorship at eighteen 
hundred dollars a year, and, on the 
other, an industrial position at thirty- 
five hundred dollars. The situation was 
one which called for careful thought, not 
only from a financial point of view, but 
from many other viewpoints as well. 

Financially, the difference between 
the two salaries could be only regarded 
in the light of future possibilities. I had 
already reached my limit as an instruc- 
tor. The next step would be that of an 
assistant professorship, and of this | 
could be fairly certain. However, after 
that I might linger for five or six years 
or for an indefinite period, still with the 
rank of an assistant professor and with 
a salary at the end of that time not in 
excess of twenty-eight hundred dollars. 
If I happened to do work that was par- 
ticularly brilliant or write a book which 
commanded wide interest, my chances 
of being made a professor would be much 
improved. In that case, my salary would 
be about three thousand dollars a year, 
with a periodic increase until it had 
reached four thousand dollars. In short, 
if everything went well, I might hope to 
be a full-fledged professor at the end of 
six or eight years, and be earning four 
thousand dollars at the end of eleven or 
twelve. This seemed to me, at this time, 
a very comfortable annuity on which to 
live. 

If I were unusually fortunate, I 
might even obtain one of the endowed 
professorships at a salary of five or six 
thousand dollars. But these positions 
are generally filled by older men, men 
who are never released and who seldom 
resign. One of the most discouraging 
things about the chances of promotion, 
as I looked forward, was the fact that 
so much depended on the health of the 
professors who might precede me. I had 
in mind particularly a friend who had 
been an assistant professor for ten years 
in a subject for which there was only one 
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professorial chair. During that time he 
had rejuvenated the department. He 
had built up its classes from about ten 
to one hundred and sixty pupils. His 
courses were among the most popular in 
And yet, because of the 
tenacity of his venerable predecessor, he 
was unable to take the chair to which 
his work had entitled him. 

My industrial position was quite dif- 
ferent in these respects. Within a year 
and a half I had been made chief of my 
particular bureau. Within three or four 
vears I might, with reasonable success, 
hope to be the head of a department 
with an annual salary of four or five 
thousand dollars. Even if promotion in 
this particular institution were blocked, 
my constant dealings with other indus- 
tries put me in the way of openings else- 
where. There was always the probabil- 
ity of a better position ahead. 

In this respect the university was al- 
most hopeless. I remember vividly an 
interview with the professor at the head 
of my department shortly before I re- 
ceived my Ph.D. In this interview I 
expressed the desire to write to certain 
universities, asking them whether they 
would consider me for an instructorship 
in economics. The professor elevated 
his eyebrows in surprise and exclaimed: 
“Why, Mr. , you can’t do such a 
thing. You must wait until you receive 
an invitation!” When I asked him how 
I should receive an invitation, he ex- 
plained vaguely that it might come 
through the acquaintanceship of my 
professors with professors in other uni- 
versities, or through the intermediacy of 
an agency in which I might enroll my- 
self. When I replied that it was con- 
trary to my nature to trust so largely to 
chance, he informed me that I should 
only hurt my chances if I took matters 
into my own hands. This provoked me 
to ask why a prospective doctor of 
philosophy shouldn’t be just as direct 
and energetic as a business man. He 
merely smiled and said, “It simply isn’t 
done.” Further inquiry served to em- 
phasize the truth of his statement and to 


the school. 
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show me that for an instructor to seek a 
position is considered the height of bad 


form. This fact, forgotten for the time 
being, now thrust itself once more into 
the foreground of my memory and com- 
pelled me to weigh more carefully the 
relative advantages of an academic and 
an industrial career. 

Financially, the possibilities of a busi- 
ness career were certainly far brighter 
than those of the teaching profession. 
And, having once tasted the wine of 
business prosperity, it was impossible 
not to think of the future in terms of 
greater material comfort than I had ever 
dared to dream of before. Many of my 
classmates, apparently no brighter, no 
more capable, no more ambitious than I, 
were already earning five thousand, and 
even ten thousand dollars a year. They 
owned lived in 
pleasant suburbs of the city, rode in 
their own cars, belonged to country 
clubs, and had time for tennis and golf. 
I could not help desiring for myself and 
my family similar comforts. I had no 
hankering for luxuries, but these were 
not luxuries. They were common neces- 
sities. Moreover, they were the marks 
of a successful man, and I longed to be 
a man successful among men, dealing 
with men, directing men. As an instruc- 
tor I had been a man among children, 
dictating year in and year out to imma- 
ture youths unable or unwilling to talk 
back. 

To be sure, I was aware of the tradi- 
tional contrast between business activ- 
ity and university life. In industry the 
headlong rush for wealth and more 
wealth; the subordination of thousands 
and thousands of workers to a bare ex- 
istence in order that a few might profit; 
the continuous grind and anxiety; the 
cold-blooded inhumanity of it all; these 
facts had been impressed on me long 
before I myself became part of the indus- 
trial mechansim. On the other hand, 
the university was the reputed home of 
the humanities. Here were great oppor- 
tunities for instilling in the mind of 
prospective young business men _ the 


comfortable houses, 








ideals of service, of generosity, and high- 
mindedness in the subsequent conduct of 
their business affairs, of the value of 
human life, the right of every individual 
to the enjoyment of art, literature, 
music, and the higher values of life. This 
was a contrast calculated to appeal to 
the most heroic and romantic elements 
in a young man’s ideals. 

Two years in industry had almost en- 
tirely obliterated this notion. Through 
my with industrial executives 
and industrial literature I had found a 
more active and wide-spread interest in 
human affairs than during my entire 
academic career. Rather than theoret- 
this interest immediate and 
practical. It centered about industrial 
insurance, sick benefits, profit-sharing 
plans, better housing, better working 
conditions, accident prevention, medical 
care, Americanization, thorough investi- 
gations into living costs and consistent 
wage adjustments, and a hundred other 
points of immediate benefit to the 
worker—to say nothing of the encour- 
agement of the more esthetic activities, 
such as landscape gardening, community 
singing, literary and dramatic clubs, and 
musical organizations. 
erosity, and humanity, instead of being 
ideals, were being regarded as every- 
day bread-and-butter facts. 

In contrast with this type of human- 
ity, was the type characteristic of uni- 
versity circles. 1 had often wondered 
why professors were so frequently held 
in contempt by and 
scorned by the laboring classes. The 
reason is clear to me Many a 
teacher, instead of putting himself in the 
way of humanity, withdraws into the 
comparative quiet and detachment of 
the university quadrangle. His interest 
in the masses is intellectual rather than 
active, and his sympathies are academic 
rather than practical. He would mingle 
with humanity, but without running the 
danger of soiling his academic robes. He 
would uplift humanity, but without 


contact 


ical, was 


Service, 


gen- 


business men 


now. 


stooping himself in the process. 
Another phase of this contrast which 
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now appeared to me in a new light was 
the matter of equipment. Volumes have 
been written and spoken about the vast 
sums spent by industries on their me- 
chanical equipment, and the conse- 
quent subordination of the individual to 
the machine. But, as I was considering 
my decision, this fact was paralleled in 
my mind by the tremendous material 
growth of the universities. Millions and 
millions of dellars have been bequeathed 
to them in the past two decades. These 
enormous sums, instead of being devoted 
in large part to the development and 
improvement of the teaching staff, have 
been spent almost entirely on new build- 
ings and equipment. The result has been 
an imposing collection of palatial dormi- 
tories, ornate elaborate 
gymnasiums, magnificent stadiums and 
arenas, and decorative archways. Archi- 
tectural grandeur and impressiveness 
seem to have been the key-note in che 
recent progress of universities. Only a 
pittance of their bequests has been set 
aside for the betterment of the human 
equipment, the endowment of scholar- 
ships and fellowships for promising 
but impecunious young students, the 
establishment of chairs for additional 
professors and instructors, and the im- 
provement of methods of teaching and 
handling large bodies of students. No 
marked progress has been made in the 
teaching methods of universities in two 
decades, a fact which is not surprising 
when it is remembered that during the 
same time very little change has been 
made in the salaries which college teach- 
ers are paid. Indeed, the proportion of 
money spent on material equipment and 
human equipment by most great uni- 
versities offers a contrast in the light of 
which industry appears as an institution 
of charity. This contrast and many 
others to which I had formerly been 
oblivious now forced themselves vividly 
upon me, and I found that my idealistic 
or humanistic ideas had been undergoing 
a radical displacement in favor of the 
industrial world. 

In determining a decision, however, 
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trivial facts often weigh more heavily 
than matters of grave importance. Wit- 
ness the fact that I had become most 
slavishly attached to my stenographer. 
Now my stenographer was anything but 
a paragon of beauty, but the speed and 
finish with which she could turn out my 
work were a source of daily satisfaction. 
As an instructor my days had been full 
of the drudgery of correcting papers and 
painfully preparing lectures. I had very 
little time left for the original and crea- 
tive work upon which the instructor’s 
future almost entirely depends. Now, 
however, my hack work was done by a 
stenographer or by subordinate clerks. 
I could devote almost my entire time to 
more important problems, to the really 
constructive work of my position. If a 
promising idea occurred to me, either 
during the day or in the quiet of my 
office after hours, I did not have to lose 
it through lack of time or inability to 
write it down before forgetting. I had 
simply to pick up the dictaphone mouth- 
piece at the left of my desk, and reel off 
my ideas while they were still fresh. 
The next day they would be lying on my 
desk, neatly typewritten. If instructor- 
ships and assistant professorships were 
equipped with a dictaphone and a 
stenographer, what a difference there 
would be in the attractiveness of these 
positions! 

So far, the advantages of an industrial 
career seemed to outweigh those of an 
academic career. There was one con- 
sideration, though, which, because of its 
importance, I left till last. I have in 
mind the matter of intellectual freedom. 
The one privilege which I crave above 
all others is freedom of speech and ac- 
tion. In this I am, if anything, a fanatic. 
No matter what the financial reward, I 
could not bear to be stifled in an atmos- 


phere of intellectual censorship. But 
here again the traditional contrast 
forced itself upon my attention. The 


business man is notoriously narrow- 
minded. He is often uneducated. His 
mental habits are frequently crude. The 
university, on the other hand, is just as 
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notoriously the home of culture and 
breadth. It has long been heralded as 
the center for the free exchange of 
speech and ideas. It is regarded as the 
fountain of truth and light. This is the 
picture as it has so often been painted. 

In weighing the relative merits of the 
academic and industria! world in these 
reports, one of my first thoughts was of 
a certain incident during the last year of 
my course. Among the students in 
economics who were up for a doctor's 
degree was one considered by all of us 
as the most brilliant and promising man 
in the group. What was our surprise to 
find no mention of his name on the list 
of those who were announced as having 
received their degrees. All we could learn 
was that his thesis had been rejected. 
Not until I became an instructor in the 
department did I learn the truth. This 
particular candidate had submitted a 
thesis containing statistics concerning 
labor conditions in Pennsylvania and 
from these he had drawn some conclu- 
sions which were considered by the eco- 
nomics faculty—reputedly one of the 
most liberal and open-minded in the 
country—as ultra-radical. The authen- 
ticity of the statistics was also ques- 
tioned by them. As a matter of fact, the 
statistics and conclusions contained in 
the rejected thesis have since become 
common property through the work of a 
well-known economist in another uni- 
versity. The student whose thesis had 
been rejected was guilty only of being a 
few years ahead of his time and of his 
intellectual mentors. 

Another case was that of a friend of 
mine, a student in the department of 
philosophy. This student had one of the 
most uncompromising passions for truth 
I have ever witnessed in any one, It 
often led him into heated discussions and 
made him unpopular with less disinter- 
ested seekers after truth. Now, philoso- 
phy is traditionally considered the 
broadest of all studies, and therefore it 
was fortunate for this youth that he had 
chosen it as his field. Before he had fin- 
ished his thesis he came to my room one 
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night and, without any preliminary con- 
versation, blurted out, “* Well, I'm going 
to do it!” “Do what?” I asked, in sur- 
prise. “Prostitute myself to the intel- 
lectual demagogues of this — uni- 
versity.” He then explained to me that 
in several discussions with his professors 
regarding the preliminary draft of his 
thesis, he had found such fixed opposi- 
tion that he was sure the thesis would 
never pass as it stood. This meant the 
loss of his doctor’s degree. But he had 
already accepted the offer of an instruc- 
torship in another university, an offer 
which was contingent on his receiving 
his degree. His entire future was at 
stake, and so he decided that, for the 
first and last time, he would temper the 
truth to suit the intellectual hardness of 
his professors. He rewrote his thesis 
accordingly and won his degree. The 
professor at the head of his department, 
shortly before Commencement, congratu- 
lated him upon his success with the re- 
mark, “Mr. . Il am glad to tell you 
that your thesis showed greater breadth 
of intellect than most of us had given 
To which my friend 
replied, eynically, ** Professor, anybody 
can be broad-minded when he ean’t 
afford to tell the truth.” 

Incidents like these, together with 
many recent events centering on the 


vou credit for.” 


question of freedom of speech and action 
in universities throughout the country, 
now crowded themselves into my mind. 
After all, was the university so much the 
home of culture and broad-mindedness 
as was commonly believed? Or was this 
reputation merely an outworn relic of 
former days—a tradition which, though 
empty of life, still clung to its ancient 
seat? 

The industrial world makes no pre- 
tensions to culture and no profession of 
intellectual breadth. And yet, so far as 
my experience went, I found the major- 
ity of business men extremely broad and 


tolerant in their views. This seemed 


strange to me at first, but I now consider 
it a natural state of affairs. The inev- 
itable tendency in teaching is to lay 


down the law to youths who either can- 
not or do not dare to contradict. The 
professor is an authority, and the older 
he gets, the more authoritative he be- 
comes. Theoretically, he is an authority 
in his special field alone, but his position 
and his profession of giving the truth to 
his pupils encourage him to assume an 
air of authority in many other fields as 
well. In the industrial world, quite con- 
trariwise, men are always pitting their 
ideas against those of their equals, as 
well as those of their inferiors and su- 
periors. An idea which has to be forced 
upon others is considered a failure from 
the outset. The big thing in industry is 
to “sell” one’s proposition. In other 
words, ideas, instead of being confined 
to text-books and class-room lectures, 
are in a constant state of flux and com- 
petition with one another. The result is 
a certain mental alertness, a readiness to 
credit the other man’s viewpoint, and an 
openness to new plans and ideas, no 
matter how unusual, which are unknown 
in academic life. 

One of the most interesting forms 
which the open-mindedness of business 
men has taken is the introduction of 
successful university professors and in- 
structors into important technical posi- 
tions in their commercial enterprises, 
Among the men who have been thus 
transferred from the academic to the 
commercial world is a goodly number of 
doctors of philosophy. I know several 
who have charge of extensive educa- 
tional departments in large corporations, 
One man, formerly a professor in a large 
technical university, is now the manager 
of what is called the industrial research 
department of a corporation which ex- 
tends all over the world. His task is to 
make a scientific survey of labor and 
employment problems. He has over 
thirty specialists under him. Another 
doctor of philosophy is chief industrial 
psychologist in a large manufacturing 
concern employing over twenty - one 
thousand people. Several former in- 
structors in economics of whom I know 
are engaged in special research work in 
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large banking institutions. These men 
are called upon for special service in 
special fields. No one attempts to dic- 
tate to them what their views or ideas 
shall be. They are simply shown the 
problem and told to go ahead. Their 
own imagination and creative abilities 
are appealed to, and they are judged 
solely by the results which they produce. 

I once thought that the title of Ph.D. 
was an honor only in scholastic life. As 
a matter of fact, greater respect and 
deference have been paid to my title by 
my business associates than by my uni- 
A doctor of philoso- 
phy who can make good beyond aca- 


versity colleagues. 


demic walls and who can descend from 
his high horse to the level of the ordinary 
man, finds a gratifying reception. My 
friends and call me 
“Doce,” a title which at first annoyed me 
extremely. Now it gives me keen pleas- 
ure, because I have come to learn that it 
contains much more genuine respect and 
affection than the formal “ Doctor” by 
which I was once designated. 
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The other day the manager of my de- 
partment, who had been serving on a 
public committee composed largely of 
university professors, and who had just 
from a meeting, ex- 
claimed to me: “I say, Doc, professors 
are certainly a dogmatic crowd! When- 
ever they talk, they talk as authorities, 
never as fallible human beings.”” From 
the manner in which he said it, 1 knew 
that he was not thinking of me, and I 
was delighted at the thought of hav- 
ing barely the epithet “‘an 
authority.” 

To be in a position that calls for all 
my creative powers; that brings me into 
continual contact with alert, generous, 
and broad-minded men; that holds 
forth bright promises for the future; that 
pays me a salary sufficient to support 
my family in comfort; and, above all, to 
be called “Doc” and 
equal among equals—these are the con- 
ditions which finally decided me to give 
up my university career and remain in 
industry. 


come committee 


escaped 


regarded as an 
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BY GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 


S at dawn the lovely trees 
Motionless in flooding light 
See a vision no man sees, 
Half of day and half of night, 


So your mood is still and strange 
While joy dawns within your breast, 

Craving light where colors change, 
Wondering if the dark be best? 


Trees that wear the ruffled dew 
Soon will waken, soon will know; 
You will face the morning, too, 


When the wind begins to blow! 

















MILORAD 


BY MARY 


NHE rain fell in Mitrovitza and 
thinned the streets of women and 
little girls, and it 
washed the color from the world, for the 
women of Mitrovitza wear trousers of 


was as though it 


orange and vests of green, whie their 
head-dresses are saffron and pale yellow. 
No women in all Serbia are as brilliantly 
dressed as the Jewish women of Mitro- 
vitza. They look equivocally at the 
men from their long eyes, for the town is 
a sink where the races and tribes of the 
Balkans meet. Here they eddy and swirl 
about one another; then they stream 
out over the roads through Albania to 
Montenegro. They go south to Uskub 
and north over the mountainous paths 
of the Great Retreat. Here come the 
Albanians from the hills in their white 
homespun clothes, braided boldly in 
black with the slash of their red sashes 
around their waists, while the soldiers of 
France and England those of 
Serbia in all the streets. Some come to 
Mitrovitza and 
wicked city and drink of its wickedness; 


meet 


see in it a great and 
and some see in it a lost and vicious little 
hole, a town part Turkish, part Alba- 
nian, and part Serb. For here begins the 
welter of the irreconcilable hates of 
Macedonia. 

I walked past 


Albanians were weaving rugs; past the 


the shop where the 


bazaars, outside of which hung kerchiefs 
of searlet and and and 
lemon and orange; and over the bridge, 
looking for bread for mV journey. Turk- 
ish women, black 
hurried past me in hasty stealth. A 
wagegled 


green white 


even to their veils, 


cart drawn by water-buffalo 
by. [stopped at the bread-shop, where 
the old Turk, in a well-wound turban, 
white stockings on his feet, sat cross- 
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legged beside his piles of round, flat 
loaves. 

A coal-black “‘madagash’’—a French 
Colonial—his red fez on his black head, 
asked, in Serbian, “How much the 
bread, Turko?” 

At a little distance a little boy stood 
watching me. He was dressed in rags, 
but so is half of Serbia. His gaze, 
uninsistent, speculative, and suffering, 
did not leave me, so I went to him and 
asked him if he were hungry, at which 
he shook his head, settled himself closer 
within his rags, and slopped off, the mud 
clinging to his big opankas. 

I passed him again as I turned my 
back on the town, its strolling soldiers, 
its swarming boys, its tortuous byways 
ankle-deep in mud, and its white min- 
arets. 

The station, like all those of Turkish 
towns, was distant from the city and 
isolated as a pest-house, for the Turk 
feared and mistrusted the railway and 
kept the abomination as far away as he 
could. 

No train was ready; no engine was in 
sight; nothing indicated the departure 
of the Uskub train but the groups of 
soldiers standing patiently in the rain by 
the track, which stopped with finality 
near some ruins. Some were in ragged 
overcoats laden with equipment-packs 
holding out their overcoats like bustles. 
were in mustard khaki—cloth 
bought from the English. Some in hori- 
zon blue, bought from the French—a 
nondescript, rag-tag army, bronzed, 
lean, formidable, and composed of gen- 
tle, innocent men. 

Time passed; 


Some 


the slate-colored rain 


fell as the little engine puffed up noisily, 
as though to look at us, and puffed away. 























Groups of people laden with bundles and 
boxes came down the hill. They were 
wet and forlorn, and gradually they filled 
I sat on 
my duffle-bag; the woman from Mad- 
navo sat on her valise, her head in her 
hands, and the Turk from Mitrovitza 
huddled in the doorway. 

The soldiers began to talk to pass the 
time. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“From Belgrade.” 

“On foot?” 

**How else?” 


up the station-agent’s room. 


*T go to Nish—” 

“T have not seen my family for eight 
years si 

“T go to Salonique—” 


A light feeling of friendship moved 
among us—a fresh breeze that cleansed 
the air, stagnant with waiting. They 
began to laugh. A soldier in horizon blue 
came up to me. 

“Have you any one to carry your 
bags, sestra? No? Then I charge myself 
with them.” 

The Turk from Mitrovitza sat on his 
bundle and sang. The air smelled of wet 
clothes, of garlic, of packages of food. 

The engine puffed up again; some of 
the soldiers climbed into the wagons. 
We still waited. The ragged boy I had 
town stood on the platform. 
Presently he began to ery. He cried 
without but as though the 
hopelessness of life had made his tears 
well over. The soldiers gathered around 
him, kind in their curiosity. “‘Why do 
you ery, mali?” they asked. He cried on 
disconsolately, without answering. 

Then his story dripped out slowly, 
like rain falling. He raised his head and 
looked at the soldiers and talked without 
emphasis, with the manner of recounting 
the inevitable. There was no protest 
and no hope in his voice. 

“He is an orphan. He has no one—he 
has no one at all,” they reported. 

The women clucked sympathetically: 
* Poor mali, poor boy!” 

“He was going to Uskub to look for 
work, and now he has not money 
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violence, 
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enough, he finds. He can get nothing to 
do, no place to stay in Mitrovitza.” 

The women rested kind eyes on him, 
hands went to pockets, soldiers brought 
out money. 

“Here, mali—” 

The boy stood looking out over the 
railway. He was twelve or thirteen; his 
grotesque rags once had been men’s 
On his head was a battered cap. 
His face was brown and sharpened with 
hunger. His eves were like a dog’s, wist- 
ful and frightened and set far apart. 
The rags of his homespun coat dripped 


clothes. 


about him—his torn socks were pulled 
and 
on his feet were opankas, a sort of moc- 
casin tied on with thongs, these, too, 
man’s size, 

He seemed so lost and so forlorn that 
a chill crept over us. He stood there un- 
conscious, his gaze lost in the distance, 
isolated by his dirt, unattached, humble, 
standing a little bent, as though the 
weight of life were too heavy for him to 
bear. 


over his trousers, Serbian fashion 


All at once the day was more 
the station the 
motest place in the world. We shivered a 
little and moved restlessly about. We 
could not forget him, though he made no 
demands on us, did not even notice us. 
He did not ask our friendship or our 
attention, but stood there in the fading 
light, waiting humbly. He seemed not 
like a child, but a symbol of the lost 
children, crawling miserably over the 


cheerless, seemed re- 


roadways of the world, sleeping, as he 
had recently done, in the mud of ditches. 

Our chatter flared up and died, for 
always our eyes went back to him and to 
I went up to 
him with a soldier in horizon blue who 
spoke French with me. 

“Ask him where he comes from?” 

“He come from Stenia,” the soldier 
translated. “His father fell in the first 
offensive. His mother died of typhus. 
Then he worked for a farmer for nearly 
three years. He was a poor man. When 
his son came back he could keep the boy 
no longer. He paid him and told him to 
find work in some other place. That was 


his somber significance. 
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soon after New-Year’s. He has been 
looking for work for nearly two and a 
half months—they do not want such 
little boys.” 

He told his story monotonously, with- 
out emphasis, without protest, with very 
faint gestures of his grimy hands. He 
told it with a deadly air of indifferent 
matter-of-factness. .A common tale. 

I could not bear his isolation. I suf- 
fered from his loneliness. 

** Please ask his name.”’ I said for I felt 
if I knew that it would save me from his 
seeming to be a symbol of the desolate 
company of children disinherited by war. 

At the soldier’s question, the boy 
turned to me 

*Milorad Bachinin,”” he told me. 


We straggled slowly to the train. The 
troops entrained in the carriage. We got 
into a box-car—the little group of sol- 
diers and civilians who had made of one 
another the friends of an hour. We 


posed ourselves on the floor; we pulled 


dis- 


our blankets over us. 

* Sestra, sit here. So you shall be out 
of the draft.” 

* Sestra, let me arrange your things. 
Are you comfortable so?” 

“Gospodja Draga, draw up, draw up. 
Do not leave 

Laughter and talk. The bleak box-car 


us for strangers!” 


became an encampment and its cold 
walls were warmed by friendship. The 
boy sat down on a bale of voods: deli- 


himself. He 


was so dirty that in any other country he 


cacy made him withdraw 
would be a pariah, but here no one made 
him feel this. 

The 


camped on the floor, perched on bales, 


conductor came among us en- 
done up in Pirot rugs, or sitting on our 
bay s 

“Who are you traveling with?” he 
asked Milorad. 

“With the American sestra,”” he an- 
swered, without hesitation,pointing at me. 

The conductor nodded. The soldier in 
horizon blue smiled. 

“A quick lad—children are not sup- 


posed to travel alone,” he explained. 
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We undid valises; we opened musettes 
and packages and began to eat our sup- 
per. Every one remembered Milorad. 

“An egg, mali?” 

“Bread, mali?” 

“A bit of meat, mali?” 

He ate hungrily, smiling at me across 
the others, searching my eyes at each 
gift of food, as though to say, “TI have an 
bread.” He must 
these happinesses with me. 

The night wore on. We had long since 
lighted our candles, and they made long 
shadows. 

Milorad sat always on the bale of 
goods, isolated by misfortune. He sat 
relaxed, his dark eyes fixed on nothing, 
a forlorn picture of the fatherless. [I 


sestra share 


egg, 


turned away my head, and then I was 
conscious that he was looking at me, and 
we smiled across the others’ heads. 

“What will become of him?” asked, 
Gospodja Draga. She asked it imper- 
sonally of the world of Serbia, of Amer- 
ica. “What will become of Milorad 
Bachinin? Tf he were a little older— 
but twelve and not strong—there is lit- 
tle enough work now.” He sat disturb- 
ingly quiet and mutely asked all of us, 
“What will Milorad Bach- 
inin?”” Will he go on from town to town, 
asking for work at doorways, cold, hun- 
gry, more and more beaten, more and 
more despairing? The train rattled on 
in its slow progress. 

** What—will—become—of—Milorad 
Bachinin?” 

“Tf I had him in Mladnova,”’ said the 
soldier in horizon blue, ““I would give 
him He was dark and swift 
of motion, eager toward life, eager to 
help, eager to talk. Love of life and of 
laughter shone from him. “I have a 
little commerce in Mladnova. A store— 
that boy would help.” 

“A great help—a good thing for you.” 
they answered. 

“But how to get him back from 
Uskub?” 

“Yes, how?” they agreed, with resig- 
nation. 

“T may have to walk from Metrovitza 


become of 


va 
a home. 
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—two hundred kilometers. He could 
never walk SO far, poor boy!” 

The night Some slept in 
abandoned attitudes at the other end of 
the car. 
and sang monotonously and noisily. 

Milorad sat hunched, 
tesque figure, bobbing with fatigue; his 


wore on. 
Some soldiers drank too much 
there, a 


2TO- 


shadow waggled about with monstrous 
levity in the candle-light. Suddenly | 


had to know what would become of 
Milorad Bachinin. 
“Is it true?’ I asked the _ soldier, 


softly, for Gospodja Draga slept. ‘* Will 
you really take him?” 
“Tf I could bring him back,” he as- 
From Mitrovitza there is no 
The back of Serbia is broken 
and no railway joins the north and 


sured me. 
railway. 


south, so those going to Belgrade must 
walk or get taken by chance camions. 

“T'll see you get taken by camion, the 
Red Cross or the English,” I promised. 

“Then it’s settled. I take the lad.” 
fle smiled at him. 

“Will you go with 
Milorad. He 
gravely. 

“T will go,” he answered, but without 
a smile, his eyes on me. 

The floor of the car became littered 
with people lying in the awkward aban- 
though slain on the 
battle-field of fatigue. The hoarse shout- 
ing of the guards brought us startled to 
our feet. We had arrived. We reeled out 
under our burdens on our unsteady feet, 
walking along like people hypnotized, 
sleep-walkers. My soldier in horizon 
blue carried my things. 

“How shall the boy find you?” I 
asked. 

“We'll find each other,” he said, with 
his easy assurance. “We'll meet on the 
streets. Every one goes up and down the 
main street in Uskub.” 

“And does he understand where to 
find me?” I asked him. 

He turned to Milorad. The boy looked 
at me very earnestly, a long look, as 
though he were trying to make up for 
his lack of words, and made his reply 


I asked 


soldier 


him?” 
looked at the 


don of sleep as 
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with his grave eyes always fixed on me. 
And then the station which had sucked 
us into its dim interior spewed us forth 
onto the dark streets. 


I expected that he would be there 
waiting for me the next morning, but the 
street was empty of him. I thought 
somehow that he would find me and that 
he would be himself, 
about his clothes, for I had promised 
him new ones, and as to whether I had 
gotten transportation for him. Then I 
went out, down through the main street 
of Uskub. 

There were shops where Albanians 
sold curded milk; shops with round 
Turkish bread, Greeks selling sweets 
that looked like poison—candy of bright 
green, candy of cerise. Yet the Turkish 
children eat them without dying. And 
farther, threading are the 
closely veiled Turkish women, swathed 
in black red-fezed bootbiacks 
clamored impudently; donkeys and buf- 
falo-carts, and the Jugo-Slav soldiers— 
volunteers from America—in their neat- 
blue uniforms. Through the shifting pat- 
tern of Turk and Christian, of Serb and 
Albanian, through all the multicolored 


anxious about 


the crowd, 


re yhes . 


rags that clad them, I searched for 
Milorad. 


He had disappeared, and so had all 
the company of the night before. The 
soldier had gone and the woman from 
Mladnavo; they had gone, nor could I 
find one of them, although all day my 
eyes sought through the shifting tide of 
people which eddies and breaks per- 
petually over the bridge. 

The town was empty to me and full of 
fear. What would become of Milorad 
Bachinin was my business, nor would 
the thought of him leave me as I went 
about my work in storehouse and hos- 
pital. Always my eyes sought through 
the crowds for his dumpy figure clad in 
unclean rags, and vague fears hunted 
through my mind. I looked for him 
perpetually in that little shuffling group 
of misery that waited, wanly hopeful, 
before the Red Cross headquarters. 
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Next morning my eyes sought for the 
thousandth time the group of faithful 
little boys perpetually waiting against 
the high yellow wall opposite. He was 
standing there, drawn apart from them, 
which 


leaning against the wall, was 
something adversity had taught him 


when it taught him that boys are cruel 
to misfortune. His somber eyes were 
fixed on the door. 

I saw him before he saw me, as he 
there in an attitude of terrible 


patience; his arms were crossed on his 


stood 
breast. One could see how weary he was. 
He had perhaps slept allnight outside the 
station gate and got up to wait when 
the first ox-cart creaked up with its load 
Then he and flashing 
toward me; his clumsy coverings could 
not hide his swift beauty. The joy he 
felt, the darting swiftness of his lithe 


Saw me came 


young body triumphed. His flight to me 
was like a leaping, happy animal. 

** Sestra!l”’ 

“Where did you sleep, Milorad?” 

“Tn a cafana.” 

“Have you eaten?” 

He nodded, his eyes still on me. 

* Your soldier—have you found him?” 

He shook his head and spread out his 
hands. He had never trusted this prom- 


ise; now he relinquished it with the 
fatality of the abandoned. My Serbian 
I called to one 


of our English-speaking soldiers. 


had run its short course. 


“Explain this paper to him,” I said. 
“There is a letter to the English military 
at Mitrovitza and one to the Americans. 
He is to go in the first camion of ours 
that comes through with his roynik.” 

Milorad nodded, folded the paper, and 
hid it carefully among his rags. 

**He is to watch continually for his 
soldier.”” He nodded again. ** This after- 
noon he is to come here and go with me 
for fresh clothes, to the Red Cross store- 
house, and he is to go with me now to 
town.” 

I was leaving before light next day for 
Salonika, and I him to have 
something for the journey. 

* Sestra, he says he would like to know 


wished 
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your name,” the soldier told me. 
Milorad repeated it carefully, as though 
committing to memory something pre- 
c1lous. 

He looked up at me. “My sister— 
moya sestral”’ be said, and then my name. 
What love there was in that 
Then we went along, Milorad repeating 
to himself, over and over. my first name, 
which could remember, 
and then, ‘* Sestra—sestra—sestra,” like 


voice! 


was all he 


a song, the most caressing song in the 
world. It came from the center of the 
heart of love. He was singing it to me, 
so unconscious that he didn’t even know 
that his happy lips were busy with this 
song of his. Some time I listened to him, 
while the spectacle of Uskub—its sol- 
diers, its beggars, its Albanians, and 
Turks—flowed before my eyes, as though 
hastening to some incredible masquer- 
ade. 

I changed my French money in the 
shop of an old Jew who had in his win- 
dow gold from every land; rubles and 
sovereigns, Turkish coins I didn’t know, 
and golden louis. And when I would 
have given Milorad this money, he held 
his hand up in a gesture faint, imploring, 
deprecating. 

“Not money—not from you, my sis- 
ter—only love—forget I am a beggar,” 
the little gesture said; it was faint, pro- 
testing, lovely. He who needed all things 
could take from me only the 
things of the spirit. He wished me not 
to think that he was a beggar. 

We had a wordless battle of coaxings, 
of smiles, and since he could not say no 
to something I wished, he took it, still 
with his deprecating protest, and then 
gently, almost as with reverence, he took 


bear to 


my hand in his and pressed it to his 
brown cheek. 

He looked up at me and love streamed 
from his eyes, and the radiance of it 
transfigured him. He was so happy that 
he walked along in a sort of quiet 


ecstasy. He was so happy that it hurt 


me to look at him. 
He had never wanted, he had never 
suffered, he had never hungered, he had 
o 




















never been unhappy. We exchanged 
swift looks full of mutual understanding. 
We laughed the droll 
things in the street, and wondered over 
the width of the river and the vastness of 
the town, the height of the minarets 
pointing their white fingers to heaven, 
for Milorad had never been in a big 
town before. He had never been happy 


together over 


before. 

What had happened? 
so happy in walking down together 
through the harlequin crowd in Uskub 
streets? 

I had not the answer; it came to me 
only with tears. Now I was happy, and 
my happiness had no name and no 
reason. I was happy with a deep con- 
tent; drinking in the warmth and love- 
liness of the moment, not looking for- 


Why were we 


ward with the fear of to-morrow, with 
even knowledge of to-morrow cast out. 

I record the high 
higher even than when we got his clothes 
at the Red Cross 
proudly ahead of the crowd waiting for 


this as moment, 


store-room, walking 


distribution. 

I was so happy that I forgot during 
all that afternoon that I must say good- 
by to him that night. And then, as I 
called a soldier to interpret for me, it 
came to me as a frightful and unbe- 
lievable fact. 

“Tell him that I am to go to-morrow 
to Salonika,”’ I said, ‘“‘and he must look 
for his soldier. If his soldier doesn’t 
come, he shall stay here with the Amer- 
ican mission.” 

In answer to this he had something to 
say. Putting his hand upon the soldier’s 
arm, he talked to him with eager confi- 
dence. I saw pity growing in the sol- 
dier’s face. 

*‘He says it is better that he shall go 
with you. He says he is sure his voyntk 
will not come. He says he wishes to go 
with his sestra.” 

A numbness came over me. What 
could I say to him? How could I ex- 
plain? What use to tell him that I was 


reporting at Salonika for orders, that I 
might be sent to Rumania or Greece, 


MILORAD 
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that all this was out of my hands. I 
knew he would not understand, for all 
places were equally near and equally 
distant to him. He knew nothing 
about orders, or passports, or the thou- 
sand restrictions. He was talking again 
eagerly. 

“He says many boys like himself have 
been sent to foreign countries. He says 
let him go with you. He will work for 
you. He says it is better for you that he 
goes with you!” 

And I—I could do nothing but take 
him by the shoulders and speak to him 
in English and kiss him and explain 
again through my soldier that he must 
try to find the man who might take him 
to his home, and that the people in the 
Red Cross would look out for him if he 


did not go. 


I was still stupefied with sleep when I 
left my home next morning. The city 
wore the livid face of dawn, when coming 
life and the approach of death have so 
close a resemblance. The same damp 
wind cut our faces that had greeted us 
when we arrived. The weary men and 
who trickled down the street 
walked like somnambulists. Some drove 
animals which staggered as though laden 
with fatigue. Rain fell in a light drizzle. 

We drew up to the station, and from 
the dusk came Milorad’s swift figure. 
Had he waited all night? I do not know. 
I only know that my heart expected him. 
He ran to me smiling, and yet tense 
with anxiety. I Knew what was in his 
mind. I knew that he thought I could 
not leave him since he could not leave me. 

“Ask him if he has looked for his 
voynik,” I asked the officer with me. 

Again Milorad made that faint gesture 
of his—of relinguishment, of negation. 
He had never expected his voynik. He 
had always known that this home was 
illusion. He began helping the soldiers 
with my bags and bundles, plodding 
ahead, the drizzle of rain crusting his 
new coat in minute drops. 

He clasped my hand and put it to his 
cheek with that lovely gesture of his as 


women 
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but I 
“Take me 
I cannot leave you.” He 


he said to me, “Sestra, sestra!”’ 
knew that my name meant, 
with you; 
turned to the officer with me and spoke 
in a low voice rapidly, insistently. 

“He says to let him go. He says it is 
Do not go without him.” 

“Explain to him—make him under- 
stand how it is. Make him see that I'm 
not deserting him.” 

The officer talked to him earnestly, 
hut Milorad looked only at me. Then, 


as our eyes held each other’s, suddenly I 


bet ter so. 


understood both our joy and our pain. 
Suddenly [ knew what miracle had hap- 
pened to us. 

I knew when he had looked at me first 
he had aecepted me for his 
He did not know this. 


mother. 
He had no name 


for it. He had loved me when he first 
met Mme. All his being had vone out 


tome. Now I knew why I was so happy 
walked Uskub 
We had recognized each other 


when we down streets 

together. 

in the wide Spaces of the world. 
“Mother!” his heart had cried. 
“Son!” mine had answered. 


Mother! Mother! Mother!” 


Suny. 


he had 


I had listened with the silent shining 
happiness that can never come from the 
song of a lover. 

*T have needed you so, mother.” 

ll have loved you SO, son.” 

* Mother, I looked for you in every 
face.” 

“Son, disguised in your rags, I knew 
vou, and my heart leaped at sight of 

ul 


We were strangers, and we did not 


speak each other’s language, but 
the spiritual bond of mother and son 
was ours. Not a very good mother 


not watchful enough, not patient 


enough; Milorad a boy on whom ad- 


versity had put its cramping hand, 
with no high courage, nor with the 
promise of much high endeavor—but to 


him the love of my heart flowed out, and 
in my heart were the things Milorad had 
none of the compassionate 
[I loved him not 


found in 
women of his own land. 


for his goodness, but for his need of me, 
and because I must. 

Now there came to him slowly the 
bitter knowledge that I, his mother, was 
leaving him to loneliness and misery. 
His pain welled over in tears, his sobs 
racked him and left him gasping. | 
have never seen a child feel such grief as 
that which bankrupted Milorad of hope. 
He had not believed I could go. He came 
to me and pleaded with me, his words 
rushing out in the torrent of his tears. 

I did not need to know what he said; 
He threw 


the treasure of his love before me, and 


he was emptying his heart. 


People came up 
to comfort him. Then among the crowd 
came the woman from Mladnavo. 

* Has his soldier not come?” she asked. 
“Then as I come up next week from 
Salonika he may come with me. Will 
you come with me, mali?” 

He did not hear her; his eyes sought 
nine in the agony of his loss which shut 
Slow tears came to 


his belief and his pain. 


out all other things. 
the woman’s eves. 
“T will be kind to him, sestra,” she 
promised. 
“Listen, Milorad,” I said. “‘Gospodya 
Draga will come for you next week.” 
He only knew I spoke to him. He only 
“Take me with you.” 
I could no longer 
my own tears. 


answered: 
The train moved. 


see his face for 


He is safe; he does not walk the high- 
ways of the earth, nor sleep in ditches. 
He is not chased, hungry, from door to 
door. The woman from Mladnavo is 
good to him—but she is not his mother. 
Once by chance he encountered her; he 
knew her, he loved her; and for a happy 
moment our love flowed together. But 
when I look out over the implacable 
silence that divides us, I wonder if it 
would not have been better if we had not 
met. At night when I tuck my children 


in—my children, so safe, so secure—my 


children who have never had to weep 
for me, I wonder where you are, Milorad. 
I bless you, and I imagine you saying 
“Sestra” in your sleep. 



































EXIT THE 


By W.. i. 


HAT is a gentleman? Many have 

striven in argument to find a 
reply to this question, but it has never 
aroused interest in a house of gentlefolk; 
this probably defines the gentleman. 
He exists in all countries, but more par- 
ticularly in England. He is entirely self- 
assured; he is as little aware of his class 
as a healthy man is aware of his diges- 
Very often, as Mr. 
unfortunately, of a 
He never 
He never questions. Often he 
Revolutions happen—he 


tion. He merely is. 
Henry James said 
butler), “He beautifully is.” 
doubts. 
does not care. 
does not believe it. 
Women are faithless 

he continues to trust them—or he 
He drinks 
He says that the country 
is going to the dogs, but he does not 
emigrate. He feels poor, but seeks not to 
make By temperament he 
cleaves to his acres as a limpet to its 
rock, and, like the limpet, when some 
convulsion knocks him off, he 
generally lies on his back, making feeble 
with a gelatinous body. 
This does not mean that he lacks cour- 


Steam comes—he 


rides in a coach. 
beats them. he carries his 
liquor well. 


money. 


social 
movements 


age or energy; he takes a lot of knocking 
off, and if he realizes that attack im- 
pends, you may bang and batter at his 
shell endlessly—he will not let go. You 
may smash his shell, you may grind 
him to pulp, but even so he will not let 
go. You can beat him only by crushing 
him or by doing something unexpected 
that he does not understand. 

The gentleman is kindly in a brutal 
way. That is to say, he will protect 
those who confess themselves his inferi- 
ors; he will deal fairly with those whom 
he considers his equals: and he will serve 
as a perfect domestic those whom he 
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looks upon as set by tradition in author- 
ity over him. As a rule, he will tell no 
lies, and that 
shame. He believes with the old duchess 
that if you are all right it doesn’t matter 
what you do (because he who is all right 
is above the law), and that if vou are not 
all right, it doesn’t matter, either (be- 
cause if a man be not all right, no per- 
fection of conduct can raise him). He is 
honorable according to his code of man- 
ners, but cares little for morals. That is 
to say, he will think it right to commit 
perjury to save a woman's reputation, 
and will go to church next day to confess 
a faith which he does not hold, but which 
he has inherited. He is seldom a mem- 
ber of the Church of England—the 
Church of England belongs to him. He 
does not easily evolve, but he tends to 
revert to older traditions. Thus, many 
think that he is in decay because, nowa- 
days, he often marries outside his own 
class. That is a misunderstanding, for an 
ancient tradition decrees that the gen- 
tleman may marry beneath him, while 
the lady may not. The English gentle- 
man, throughout the centuries, has mar- 
ried women for their good looks, or for 
their money, or because he found seduc- 
tion impossible. Misalliance is an evi- 
dence of his self-complacency; 
sciously he feels that his rare stock must 
prevail over any plebeian strain with 
which he chooses to ally. 

So much for the type, and, of course, 
one does not meet it very often, but the 
English gentleman, who does not arrive 
at maturity in much less than five or six 
generations,‘ generally approximates to 
this type. He is easily recognized, by his 
voice, which is rather high, as a rule 
curt, half-courteous, half-domineering; 


because he seldom feels 


uncon- 
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by his clothes, which are good of their 
kind, not too smart, and worn with an 
air of: “Damn you! Keep your opinion 
to yourself”; by the fact that he asks 
few questions, not caring to know what 
feel or want; that he 
little on your conduct, because you can 
by his 


you comments 
vo to the devil for all he cares; 
tact, 
of importance. 

Some gentlemen are buoyant, some 


which consists in saying nothing 


iaciturn, some courtly, some rude, but 
all show marks of the species. They 
tend to be selfish and animal; in recog- 
nized circumstances, such as war, lovalty 
to friends, respect of women, they are 
easily selfless and heroic. They are mag- 
nificent, they are full of grit, and they 
will put as much grit as they can between 
the From 
nation to nation they vary a good deal; 
thus your Russian gentleman is admi- 
rably pictured by Serge Aksakoff as 
brutal, the 
French gentleman tends more often to 


wheels of social evolution. 


sentimental, and = proud; 


frigid pride; deprive the French type 
of a little of its humour, and you have 
the grandee of Spain. Of the Italian 
and the Austrian [ have no experience, 
but I have met the type in Germany, 
very poor, half-licentious, half pietistic, 
inclined to brutality and to bad man- 
ners, redeemed only by the suggestion 
are the right manners 
and that there are no others. As for the 
American type, which, I gather, the 
United States is slaying even 


quickly than we are doing here, it seems 


that its manners 


more 


to have lost some of the brutality of the 
English type and to retain only its fine 
discriminations in conduct and its aver- 
sion to productive labor. 


Once upon a time the English gentle- 
man dominated his country, but he was 
not the traditional governor that our 
best-sellers make out. He was an acci- 
dent. In England, up to the seventeenth 
century, government was fairly demo- 
that is, any man of education, 
could attain 


cratic; 


however low his origin, 


power through the church and through 
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war. The highest positions belonged, of 
course, to the dukes and historic earls, 
but the councils of the Tudors, and even 


of the Stuarts, crowded with 
divines born sons of bricklayers and cob- 
blers, the 
assembly of rogues, ragamuffins, and 
beggarly scholars that was old Oxford 
University. These men alone secured 
education; the rare public 
taught the young English aristocrats 
only to ride and shoot and tell the 
truth. 

Then with the Dutch kings, Queen 
Anne, and the German royal family 
a sort of mystic royalty. The 
and their German advisers 
looked upon the world as divided into 
the thronfahig and the rest. 
“capable of ascending a 


were 


who somehow had joined 


schools 


came 


Georges 


two classes 

If you were 
throne” you were of separate essence; 
if you belonged to the nobility and might 
approach the throne, then you were 
With 


a few exceptions, due to the fact that 


designated as leader of the rest. 


even the Georges were compelled to use 
people who understood commerce, bank- 
ing, and suchlike vulgarities, power fell 
entirely into the hands of the hereditary 
aristocrats, and of a still prouder class, 
the English country commoner families, 
who, for five hundred years, had lived 
on the same estate and never soiled their 
hands with earth except when they went 
hunting. <A blazing contrast between 
that state of things and the present is 
found in the personnel of Lord North’s 
administration (1770-1782). It is not a 
that Lord North’s Ministers 
managed to lose us America; they had 
to deal with a king who was born an 
idiot and died a lunatic. What is inter- 
esting from our point of view is the com- 
position of the Cabinet of the day. 

In the whole ministry there was only 
one man without a_ hereditary title. 
Every minister was a peer of more or 
less ancient creation, or the son of a peer. 
It is interesting to compare this ministry 
with the one that Mr. Lloyd George set 
up not long ago, which offers extraordi- 
nary contrast. Out of twenty-four high 


eriticism 
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offices, only four fall to the gentlemen 
of England; of those four only Lord 
Curzon is a hereditary peer. And even 
he was made a peer only in 1898. 


How has this happened? The answer 
can be given in a single sentence—the 
himself to be 
A hundred 
and fifty years ago, the English gentle- 
The 


masses did not count at all: 


gentleman has allowed 


separated from his period. 
man was his period. laboring 
there were 
no trade-unions; manufacturing indus- 
try did not know 
neither railways nor electricity; 


therefore 
the 
carding-machine and the spinning-jenny 


steam, 


were barely invented; Bessemer still had 


to do for steel what Perkin was to do 


for coal-tar colors. Commodities were 
made by hand, in small quantities, and 
at high prices. The planters of the 
West and East Indies, the cotton-grow- 
ers of the Southern states were well-off, 
but could not rival the great landlords. 
As for political power, it is enough to 
recall that English members of Parlia- 
ment stood for what were called rotten 
pocket The 
boroughs were rotten because one could 
buy them, or they lay in the pocket of 
the landowner. 


boroughs, or boroughs. 


Thus the gentlemen, owning wealth 
and political power, were supreme, Times 
changed; reform acts came, made the 
franchise democratic and rather less cor- 
rupt; great labor organizations forced the 
legislature to recognize them, and grew 
capable of starving a nation; industry 
divided industrial increased 
and cheapened production, introduced 
labor-saving devices, and _ created 
vast fortunes, The Jewish or Lom- 
bard usurer set up joint-stock banks. 
Meanwhile, the gentleman did nothing 
at all except draw his aristocratic coat- 
tails away from the possible contamina- 
tion of productive work. Nor did pro- 
ductive work attempt to enlist him; 
commerce and industry had no use for 
him because he was old-fashioned, preju- 
diced, ignorant, and could offer only 
honesty, which was not greatly required 
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processes, 
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So the gentleman 
went on living as well as he could in the 
eighteenth century; even to-day there 
are many families in the English coun- 
ties—perhaps in the backwoods of Mary- 
land and Florida—who would feel quite 
comfortable if the time-machine were to 


in commercial circles. 


transport them to the court of George 
III. One reason is that the English gen- 
tleman has always exhibited more than 
contempt for education; he has shown 
indifference. That is why the education 
given by the English public schools is so 
bad. Until a few years ago an English 
boy of gentle birth came out of his public 
school knowing a little Latin, hardly 
any Greek, the names of the English 
kings and the dates of a few battles; 
nothing whatever of world history, ex- 
cept when it affected the nations which 
England had fought, no geography of 
any kind, elementary arithmetic, and a 
touch of Euclid; nothing of his own lan- 
guage, not even grammar or spelling. 
He could play cricket and football, and 
believed in a God rather akin to the 
chairman of the Atheneum Club; he 
did not sneak much; he washed his neck. 

These accomplishments proved inade- 
quate, though now and then Oxford and 
Cambridge encountered a young man 
who was doggedly determined to acquire 
knowledge, even though the whole of 
the English educational was 
leagued against him. As a rule the gen- 
tleman learned nothing at all. At best, 
he came out of the university learned in 
history, mathematics, or the classics, but 
he was never taught to think. It was not 
so bad at Harvard and at Yale, because 
the Americans of the early nineteenth 
century did not suffer the misfortune 
of being given a settled and_ fairly 
organized country; they were given a 
vast, untouched land, devoid of ade- 
quate communications,—the Americans 
were thus compelled to work and to 
learn. Not only was it the only way to 
keep alive, but it was the only way to 
grow prosperous. American earth was 


system 


rich, but somebody had to make it 
yield. There was no going concern to 
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the 
country 


But the Englishmen of 
century found a 
neatly hedged, provided with local gov- 
They had no incentive to 
Then the class which so long had 


carry on. 


nineteenth 


ernment. 
work. 
been oppressed raised its head; manu- 
facture poured money not only into the 
pockets of the manufacturers, but into 
those of managers, agents, shopkeepers, 
small professional men and artisans. The 
Kulturkam p} was not invented by Vir- 
had the 


"thirties in the shape of national schools: 


chow: it already arisen Ink 


he nineteenth century 
thinking 
By degrees 


in the middle of t 


it invaded the whole of the 


world, and even En la 1 


the old grammar-schools ¢ 


rew ambitious; 
sated in London, 
Manchester, and sprouted in 
many little 
states. By 


institutes, poly technics; 


new universities were cr 
Glas rOW, 


towns in the American 
their side rose workmen’s 
they were fed 
by the product of compulsory educa- 
These also ¢ 


been 


tion. 
had 


priests, but by business men and techni- 


rew ambitious. They 
formed, not by medieval 
cians. So they asserted themselves by 


creating English educatian, by offering 


their pupils a nasty, utilitarian mixture 
“gk nif teh 
of science and history, which 


What 


the pupils we shall see a little farther on. 


proved 
commercially useful. became of 
The gentleman therefore found him- 
self in a period which corresponded in no 
wise with what he called his ideas. It 
Was a period of intense commercial de- 
velopment : discoveries were coming one 


after another—acectylene, gas, fireproof- 


ing, aniline dyes. Strange drugs, such as 
phenacetin and salvarsan, replaced pop- 
began to 


pvhead stew and faith; man 


fiv; argon and helium were dragged 


from the atmosphere, and radium from 
The gentleman who 
himself 


decayed minerals. 
wanted to light 

torch was told to press the electric but- 
ton of his pocket accumulator. He hated 
it. He hated this world of hustle, this 
spate of production. It 


home with a 


terrified him. 
But still 
more he detested the means of produc- 
tion—the factory towns that spoiled the 


It produced devil’s money. 
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view and frightened the game, the rough 
men who didn’t touch their hats. Also 
he hated organization. He was an indi- 
vidualist, practically an anarchist, and 
was accustomed to do what he liked by 
himself; he found himself in a world 
that was organizing itself in such a way 
as to use seven men to make a needle. 
A world of vertical filing and 
indexes. Incredible things happened 


eard 


men began to show for industrial success 
a passion they had formerly reserved 
for politics and games. So the gentlemen 
drew away, went on as before in thi 
professions, mainly army, navy, and 
clergy, while the brighter of the type 
took to politics. 

They did well enough for a while ii 
politics. They had qualities that the 
English people like—obstinacy disguised 
as courage, generosity disguised as 
the middle-nineteenth 
century, when Disraeli the Jew entered 
Parliament, the gentlemen were justi- 
fiably amazed. But their political end 
was already upon them, for even politics 
and 
thronfdhig. One sees this easily when one 


justice. So, in 


were changing everybody Was 
compares good-class newspapers of 1820 
with those of to-day. I do not mean the 
light, popular newspapers, which omit 
polities in favor of political vendetta, 
and their space to the 
theater, the cinema, the heart interest, 
and the sexual scandal. I mean the solid 
papers such as The Times. The differ- 
ence is intense. A hundred years ago 


vive most of 


the solid newspapers contained mainly 
political articles and reports, speeches, 
columns of religious argument, short 
references to art and literature, and 
masses of fashionable news. To-day the 
same newspapers contain all these in a 
very abbreviated form; they give some- 
times a fifth of their space to financial 
and commercial information; their po- 
litical news relates to matters such as 
tariffs, local government, key industries, 
etc. Religion figures only when a bishop 
says something surprising. Social re- 
form, as affecting housing, temperance, 
etc., takes up a great deal of space. As 
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for labor problems, there are days when 
they fill eight or ten columns. The Eng- 
lish gentleman as a class is unfit for this 
sort of thing; it is not a question of dis- 
liking it; he simply fails to understand 
it: it is not the sort of world of which 
he thinks. The reader should not con- 
clude that I hereby damn ‘Taper, Tad 
pole, and Aristotle, for the gentleman 
still throws up fine men; the type, when 
it has ability, is a very fine type, and 
men such as the late Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Acton, Lord Robert Cecil, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Sir William Har- 
court, have combined intellect with their 
good breeding. But more and more the 
gentleman is failing at broad issues; 
when he scores, it is as a specialist. In 
the broad issues of industry and labor the 
gentleman figures as an antagonist of 
change. Hedislikes industry and tolerates 
it only because he must. He is a country- 
man, nota citizen. It has always been 
so through history; it was mainly mer- 
chants and artisans fought under Crom- 
well against the gentlemen cavaliers and 
their retainers. Likewise, the War of 
Secession was not only for the North 
an affair of humanity, and for the South 
a defense of financial prosperity based 
on slavery; it arose also from the enmity 
that reigned between the agricultural 
South and the industrial North. That 
condition still prevails. 

It is therefore not wonderful that in 
governme*.t the gentlemen should have 
been rep:aced by a new class. One can- 
not set up in a country enormous factory 
towns, control the railways which feed 
them, market goods, provide credit, 
without the help of able men. One can- 
not get coal with a coronet. The tech- 
nical education of the nineteenth cen- 
tury produced the new class, which soon 
absorbed the professional class. Once 
upon a time the doctor was hardly more 
than the barber; the attorney was 
classed with the tradesman, while the 
clergyman sometimes proved useful to 
marry the discarded mistress of the lord 
of the manor. But professional men were 
by degrees produced by the new class; 
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the sons of the new class became bar- 
risters, doctors, solicitors, clergymen, 
and began to invade the army and navy; 
that class produced the merchant, the 
factory-owner, the banker, the railway 
director. That class, intelligent, on the 
whole, clean-living, very healthy, has 
replaced the gentlemen of England. And 
it did this easily, thanks to its wealth. 

Wealth is the root of this change, for 
only very primitive societies have pre- 
ferred rank to wealth, and, indeed, with 
the help of men-at-arms, the nobleman 
has generally seen to it that he grew 
rich. The gentleman of England and of 
the Southern states was certainly a rich 
man at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, because he owned more wealth 
than other people, which is all fortune 
means. But he did not grow any richer, 
and as the new class had to assert itself 
in the state by doing something, it grew 
rich. It grew extraordinarily rich. That 
dwarfed the gentleman; in 1800 he was 
arich man if he spent twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year; in 1900 that salary 
was being paid to the assistant-manager 
of a medium-sized steel plant in Penn- 
sylvania. About him had risen, not only 
the Astors, the Vanderbilts, the Rocke- 
fellers, but the great European million- 
aires—the Rothschilds, the Lebaudys, 
the Ballins. And in Japan the samurai 
were losing their status by the side of 
Baron Shibusawa. Naturally, society 
set up a new classification. Instead of 
dividing mankind into people who had 
great-grandfathers, and people whose 
possession of such relatives was merely 
probable, we moved toward a classifica- 
tion into people who earned ten thou- 
sand dollars a year, and people who 
earned ten thousand and one dollars a 
year, the latter being slightly more de- 
sirable. 

Under this system the gentlemen did 
not at once go down, partly because their 
rank still helped them a great deal, 
partly because some possessed large 
fortunes. It was, of course, a matter of 
luck; if many of our peers are rich, it is 
because coal or iron has been discovered 
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on their estates, or because commerce 
and industry have erected on their land 
That has 
saved them, even though their monopoly 


great towns which pay rent. 


be now challenged, but it has not given 
them power; in the end power goes to 
activity, and there is in the land interest 
We 


are told now and then that the land in- 


something fundamentally sleepy. 
terest is de ayving because our agricult- 
ure is unsupported by tariffs, but this 
change has happened all over the world, 
The 
change is mental; a new governing class 
Meanwhile the gentle- 
men maintain a little of their position; 
they through their 
sincerity, and, though they often bid in 


whether there are tariffs or not. 


has sprung up. 
bid for popularity 
vain, they sometimes find acceptance; 
they stand for an unchanging world, and 


the horror that fills 


( hange is Sut gested 


mankind when a 


o a certain extent 
enables them to maintain their position. 
The \ 


candidates, and conserve a certain in- 


are still popular as Parliamentary 


fluence as officers,even thoughthey often 
prove the 
intricacies of flying and submarining, in 


unfit to master mechanical 
which the common young men are so 
expert. 

In polities itself, the gentleman is 
more and more an unhappy figure, be- 
cause the modern politician has to appeal 
io the 
used to that; his ancestors did not ap- 
peal to the crowd; they ruled it. They 
laid down 


ba rked : 


will not do nowadays, for we 


crowd. ‘The gentleman is not 


dog 
That 


are gove- 


their views, and no 


they vave brief orders. 


erned by actors. Only actors can please 


the crowd and gain its votes. 


Reactionaries like to say that human 
But it 
even the gentleman Is subject to evolu- 
tion; there is no doubt that the well-bred 
Englishman of the eighteenth century 


nature does not change. does: 


would think his descendants hurried, 
noisv, and full of newfangled notions. 
The gentleman is evolving, but the 
test of his position is that he does 


not evolve as fast as other men. He 
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seems backward because he is less for- 
ward. We notice this in his universities, 
where at all times he has formed Whig 
groups as well as Tory groups; 
there are labor and socialist aggrega- 
tions, particularly at Cambridge. It is 
true that only a minority of the mem- 
bers belong to the gentleman class, and 
that most are recruited from among 
young men who come up to the uni- 
versity from grammar-schools and such 


now 


institutions as are not preserved for th 
But still, a certain number 
among the gentleman class take to thes 
ideas, which would have been entire}: 
repulsive to their fathers. At this mo- 
ment I can think of a Socialist earl and 
two Socialist peeresses; beyond a doubt 


gentleman. 


there are others. Other members of th: 


shown a less defined 
We had a trace of this som« 
years ago in the Agenda Club, which 
strove to unite the gentlemen of England 
for leadership in social reform. The 
movement to nothing, but the 
members were sincere. Likewise in cler- 
ical organizations such as the Guild of 
St. Matthew and the Christian Social 
Union, we find a number of priests such 
as the Rev. and Hon. James Adderley, 
who certainly spring from the gentleman 
class and yet harbor extreme views. 

So much for politics. In business we 
find a slight parallel influence. Until 
recently the gentleman entirely drew 
away from business, and seldom went 


class have also 


tendency. 


came 


farther than to become a director in a 
bank or a railway company, where he 
did little practical work and in exchange 
for his fees brought mainly the luster of 
his name. Then the basis broadened a 
little; I know of two peers on the Stock 
Exchange; also many gentlefolk opened 
But, on the whole, 
the gentleman class plays with business; 


shops and agencies. 
it does not like to sit down in an office 
and for ten hours a day buy and sell, 
or discuss contracts. It prefers the trade 
of intermediary, such as that of the 
motor-car tout, or the half-commission 
man; there are many such on the Stock 
Exchange, and, when soliciting orders, 
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they are not unaware of the value of 
their 
little, 


dislikes 


names, 
though 


business 


The times are changing a 
the gentleman class still 
and prefers smaller 
profits in more congenial occupations. 


Fundamentally his is a slack class, cow- 


ardly before ideas and eXCeSs] els fond 
of pleasure, but even so it is waking up, 
and many young men who have been 


through the public schools and the uni- 
versities are now entering ordinary of- 
fices, 

The gentleman class will probably 
itself by extinguishing itself and 
the that 
it. This is happening already 


rescue 


by merging into classes rise 


about 
through the new peers, of which in ten 
vears we have created a great many. 
Phe older peers obtained their distinc- 
fighting, 


abroad for the benefit of their sovereign, 


tion through through = lving 


> 


by losing money to him at cards, or 
bringing him scented notes from a com- 
placent lady. ‘They were a dashing 


crowd, soldiers of fortune, gossips, and 
procurers. The new peers are quite dif- 
ferent; the king hardly ever makes a 
peer himself; 
the advice of his Cabinet. 
ernments need money, nearly all the 


he distinguishes only on 


As all . 
AAS all gOv- 


peers are designated by political parties, 
and it is at least a strange coincidence 
that most of our peers should be men 
who abundantly support the funds of 
their party. 
gentlemen; 


Very few of our new peers 
are they are newspaper- 
owners, big distillers, spinners of cotton 
and of wool, soap-boilers, bankers, mer- 
Roughly, they are the peo- 
ple who have managed to collect an 


chants, ete. 
income of a hundred thousand dollars a 
year upward. They arrive in the House 
of Lords, rather ill-barbered and clum- 
sily clad, with an air of conquest and 
suspicion. They seldom merge into their 
their wives never do. But 
their sons go to the right schools, pro- 


new class; 
vide a new coat of gilding for coronets 


that have grown rather worn. And then 
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are 


Not fine 


grandsons gentlemen. 


fleur, of course, but good enough. Any- 


and 
one generation more or less matters little 


how, another generation does it, 


in a country as leisurely as England. 
That is how the gentleman is extricat- 

ing himself; he i 

fine 


being absorbed; his 
conduct are 
blending with the sharp intellect of the 
It is for both of 
them, and I believe that the 
product will be a new kind of gentleman. 


discriminations of 


coarser strain. cood 


immediate 


The process will go on because the gen- 
tleman is still a social ideal; he has that 
which money cannot buy, and therefore 
that The 


new type that will arise from him will be 


which money most desires. 


less averse from business than is the 


older type, beeaus it will be smirched 
with trade. It 
naturally because it will have realized 
that 
money, it will probably work. There is a 


will take business more 


money matters, and so, wanting 
counter-drift, of which is ex- 
emplified by the gilded youth ol New 


York, which sometimes is kept in luxury 


course, 


by a hard - working father, much as is 
kept a race-horse. But if the gilded 
youth turns away from work he does so 
because he does not like work, and not 
because he despises work. That is a dis- 
tinction. 

I think that this class will follow such 
a course as long as capitalism endures. 
It will grow fairly well educated, more 
toward little 
more curious in matters of culture and 


benevolent new ideas, a 


art. It may lose some of its qualities of 
leadership, and with them some of its 
taste for tyranny; it may shed some of 

and with it a little of 
its self-respect. It will certainly shed its 


its exclusiveness, 


arrogant good manners and develop a 
crude habit. It will be a finer type and 
a worse type, illustrating, I suppose, the 
fate of nearly all mankind—namely, that 
it must lose on the swings of vulgarity 
some of the profits which it makes on the 
roundabouts of education. 
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ALSO MOTHERS For women might sometimes speak 
BY FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER out mn criticism of mothers, except for 
two things. They are either dissuaded 
HERE is a kind of atavistic fear from it by the superior caution of men, 
that keeps us from criticizing or they marry and become mothers 


mothers. A fear inculeated in the child- 
hood of the race and handed down from 
generation to generation. It endures 
with particular force in men. Here, for 
instance, is a case in point: Originally I 
began this paper with what seemed to 
truthful, if 


concerning 


me a_ perfectly somewhat 


statement mothers 
I did it, really, for fun; any 
woman would have understood. But I 
a man well known 
for his caustic wit, his bored and cynical 
views upon life; a would 
rather be thought a thief than a senti- 
I had never seen him shocked 
And yet, when he read 

statement 


caustic, 


asia class. 
showed it to a man 


man who 
mentalist. 
by anything. 
that 
mothers, he looked up at me with such 


opening concerning 
an expression of shocked incredulity that 
I wondered what on earth I could have 
done. “Surely,” he said, “you can’t 
mean to let it go like that!” “Why not?” 
Tasked. * Why, it’s a direct attack upon 
mothers—and, after all, you know . . .” 
I said it was true, wasn’t it? and he said, 
evading the question, that however true 
a thing like that might be, we couldn’t 
really say it, because it was sure to 
“sive offense to a great many people.” 
(The old fear complex, you see.) When 
I accused him of sentimentality, he 
denied vehemently that he personally 
had any such feeling about it, but that 
it was “other people,” my readers, whom 
it would offend. (The fear complex 
denial, plain.) And so, for the sake of 
my gentler masculine readers, I crossed 
out that opening statement, which I, a 
woman, had written without the least 
thought of offense. 


themselves, and atonce perceive the value 
of an unassailable position, and join 
in the propaganda with the rest. [ have 
been present at mothers’ meetings, where 
I have listened in astonishment to ladies 
otherwise modest and unassuming who 
spoke of 
or ““we good women of the community.” 
I have heard them read papers and make 
speeches so laudatory to themselves that 
I could searcely credit my ears. And 
they are not, strictly speaking, to blame. 
The world has encouraged them in it, 
you see, for SO long. Poems have been 
written and songs sung in praise of 
mothers since poems and songs have 


*“vood women like ourselves,” 


been. Famous personages have always 
attributed their success to them. There 
seems finally to bave grown up a belief 
that merely to be a mother is to be per- 
fect and infallible. 

But all praise and no blame is & course 
that has spoiled more than children in 
its day, and I trust all mothers to under- 
stand me when I say that what I am 
about to do hurts me much more than 
it does them, and I am only doing it be- 
cause it is necessary for their good. . . . 

Now the truth is that some of the 
wickedest women in the world have been 
mothers. And it is also true that even 
among the class accepted as good moth- 
ers there has always been an appalling 
amount of incompetence. And mothers 
cannot be discharged. They hold their 
positions, like kings, by right of birth. 
And, like kings, good or bad, foolish or 
wise, their word is law; their children 
must put up with them. Yet, mothers, 
take heed; you have seen what hap- 
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pened to the kings who went on usurping 
ruling 
For autocracy may teach a people 
It is 


one’s word the 


rights and with an autocratic 
hand 
to think, but never the autocrat. 
not a good thing to have 
final word, since one who is never con- 
tradicted 1s 


without proof. 


given to easy statement 


It has 


majesté to contradict mothers, and that 


1 ys 
always been lese- 


is why a mother’s word comes so often 


in later years to have so little weight. 
Her statements are dismissed with an 


indulgent smile (as courtiers smile be- 


king > and 


hind the august back of the 
“It’s only mother, you know, the poor 
dear.” Exactly as if they were infants, 
or harmless lunatics. 

I recall a case of a mother rescued, at 


the eleventh hour, from this sad fate. 


She had come up from the South to live 
with her daughter in New York. Daugh- 
ter’s friends were what we may call 


to the 


thought 


modern—modern, that is, point 


they about 
and of thinking a great deal 


And thev had 


of say ing what 
things, 


about all sorts of thing 


a habit of dropping in every few nights 
to gather round the open fire for long 
discussions and arguments upon what- 


ever facet of life had caught their inter- 


est. On the first night, mother was in- 
i oduced., welcomed. and i! \ ited into 
the conversation. And her first state- 


ment was one of those sweet platitudi- 
nous statements which sound well, but 
at all—the kind 
habit 


She had never 


are based upon nothing 
of statement she had been in the 
of making all her life. 
permitted her children to contradict, 
the children had 
and gone away she had been president 
of the Mothers’ Club and the Literary 
Friday at home, and was accustomed to 
being deferred to as the final word. And 
to-night out 
of her mouth before she was assailed by 
a chorus of “Oh no, 
“You're surely wrong there!” 


and since grown up 


her statement was hardly 


voices: you're 
wrong!” 
And a 

dence, was launched at her defenseless 
head. The horrified look upon her face 


warned no one, they were so intent upon 


volley of proof, argument, evi- 
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proving their point. And she was wrong; 
but she hardly 
listened to their argument in her chagrin 


they proved that easily: 
and astonishment. She merely assumed 
a very dignified attitude, and tried to 
smile for her daughter’s sake. By the 
time it had happened for the third time 
that evening, the poor lady quite 
(nd when the friends 


had rone, she turned upon her daug hter 


wis 
tragically crushed. 
with the announcement that they 
the rudest 
they had showed her no respect; and if 


were 
people she had ever met; 


coming to New York made voung 1 ople 
forget the deference due their elders, she 
thought it far better that they be kept 
at home. 

“But, 
tested, 


took you in and treated 


mother.” the daughter pro- 


“vou were a great success! ‘| hey 
you exactly as 
if vou were one of them lt Was the 
greatest possible complime nt < 
cried the 


“Since when has it become a ¢ ompliment 


“Compliment!” mother. 


for a woman of my years to be contra- 
dicted flatly by a lot of 
youngsters like that?” 

* But, 
what you said; 
they proved that. 


ill-mannered 


wrong In 
to admit 


mother, vou were 


you'll have 


* That,” said the mother, now on the 
verge of tears, “Shas nothing to do with 
wer 


And the daughter, knowing that it 
Was now or never to save her mother’s 
soul. gathered her courage and replied, 
quite heartlessly: 

“Well, Um afraid, mother, you'll have 
to get used to it, think 
before you speak after this.” 

It proved to be one of those cures hy 
The mother is still here, a tre- 
with 
friends, and able to hold her own in their 
And she might be 
sitting pathetically in a corner, with 


or else twice 


shock. 


mendous favorite her daughter’s 


fiercest arguments. 


everybody very carefully paying her the 
deference due her age. 

And there are mothers who would pre- 
fer it, strange to say. For mothers have 
a weakness for the pathetic role. They 
cannot self-sacrifice. It 


resist is their 
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besetting sin. Now there isonly oneclass 
of mothers who have a legitimate right 
to talk of the unwilling 


mothers, mothers who did not 


self-sacrifice 
want us 
at all, those upon whom we forced our- 
selves. They have fed us and mended 
our clothes and taught us to walk and to 


talk, 


questions, 


and answered our innumerable 


and borne our unwelcome 
society unwillingly all these vears, unless, 
to be sure, they have become reconciied, 
grown fondof us in spiteof themselves; or 
unless we have been able to win them 
wavs or the 


over oV our entertaining 


hope of future reward. For, as a matter 
of fact, children are just as amusing pets 
as any other animals, and, from a purely 
practical point of view, better invest- 
ments in the end. Just at the age when 
most pets die of old age or develop fits 
and have to be shot, children grow up 
and are ready to support their parents, 
which often mitigates the sacrifice. 

But 
vent as blessings and gifts of God, who 
called us the * 
they must no longer demand the mar- 
tvr’s crown. To be fair, they must look 
to their logic and say less of duty and 
If they like us as much as 
they say they do, and admire us, and 


the mothers who hailed our ad- 


sunshine of the home,” 


gratitude. 


are proud of us, it should be a pleasure 
It is 
even a little ungrateful of them to com- 
plain. It does seem that this question 
ought to be cleared up for all time. Do 
they do what they do for us because 


and a privilege to take care of us. 


they want to, or because it is merely a 
duty they must perform? Is it a pleas- 
For they really 
do a great deal for us, there is no denying 


ure or is it a sacrifice? 


that. They keep our rubbers on our feet, 
restrain us from eating food that is not 
good for us, and from going places we 
They vive up a great deal 
a great deal of labor and 
. And yet, the 
mother I 


shouldn't go. 
of time to us 
worry, and thought. 


ever knew 


successful 
neglected her children. 
her say, seeing her young daughter with 
her rubbers on, “Oh, Peggy dear, I don’t 
think you'll need your rubbers to-day— 


most 


I’ve even heard 
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they do look so clumsy!’ She never sat 
up for her children at night, or, if she 
did, she kept it decently to herself and 
didn’t boast about it or expect them to 
be grateful to her for doing it. She let 
them eat pretty well what they liked, 
which was not, | suppose, the best thing 
for their digestions, but bred in them at 
least no deep-seated hatred of whole- 
And then, we don’t like 
people because they make us eat what's 
And that, after all, is the 
important thing for a mother to achieve. 
She 


some foods. 
good for us. 


was always tremendously busy, 


doing such a number of fascinating 
things herself, that her children’s inter- 
est in her was never satisfied, their curi 
osily never quite appeased. They begged 
to be with her, sought her, preferred her, 
asked her advice. 

And it 
is too much to ask all mothers to neglect 
their children. 
their martyrdom all at once. 


But, then, such genius is rare. 


They cannot give up 
And if I 
have merely persuaded them to  prac- 
tise at least a little wholesome selfishness 
now and then, my purpose will have 
been satisfied. 


IMPORTRY AND 


BY WILLIAM 


EXPORTRY 


BENET 


ROS! 


|" is a genuine pleasure to discover ; 
new volume of poetry exploiting an 
individual technique. The book I speak 
of bears the stamp, strangely enough, of 
the Printing Office, and 
from its simple, flat shape and almost 
acidulous black-and-white exterior one 


Government 


would hardly guess its daring contents. 

It is marred, to be sure, by perfectly 
and infinitely meticulous 
tabulations of figures under the terms 
“value” and “quantity,” or under 
whimsical abbreviations for the months, 
Yet from 
every left-hand margin shine, snicker, 
and exult lyrics and longer poems more 
than merely emulous of the very latest 
thing in free verse. Nay! Their pithy 
pronouncement, coruseating implication, 
and restrained cynicism surpass any such 


extraneous 


such as Jan., Feb., Mar., ete. 
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qualities I have yet found in the great 
unshackled. 

Take this appealing passage, dedi- 
ated, [am sure, to all human frailty: 
Nuts 
Almonds 

Not shelled 

Shelled 
Cocoanuts in the shell 
Cocoanut meat, broken, or copra 

Not shredded, desiceated, or prepared 
Shredded, ar SICK ated, or prepared 
Cream and Brazil 
Filberts 


Note the broad-minded tone—*‘ Not 
shelled,” **Not shredded,” 
Shredded ’’—the sad sibilance of 
iccated,” the epitomizing of 


Shelled,” 
**des- 
modern 
civilization, especially in the masterly 


““Filberts.”” Beside such oracular utter- 


anee even our most advanced and 
Pythian poetess shrinks to a mere 
purveyor of infantile prattle—it puts 


the eternal gertrude on Gertrude 
Stein. 
I will admit that the volume’s title is 
trifle 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce 
f the United States. 


But the magnificent barbarism of such 


ponderous, however. It is 


a lyrie as this compensates: 
G] 1c 
Gold and silver, manufactures of 
Jewelry 
Grease: 
Lubricating 
Soap stock and other 
Hair, animal: 
Unmanufactured 
Manufactures of 


** Hair, of.” 


Here surely the inversions, rebuking the 


animal, manufactures 
anathema of modernists, paint an un- 
forgetable picture, transport us to the 
happy islands, among them possibly the 
island of Doctor Moreau. And consider 
the masterly juxtaposition of Glue and 
Gold, Jewelry and Grease. In such con- 
trasts real life is captured. 

Then there is the pathetic passage 
quite evidently dealing with the servant 
problem: 

Vout. CXL.—No 


836.—35 
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Domestic: 
Gold 
Ore and base bullion 
Bullion refined 
Coin. 


What ext raordinary aptness of phi ase. 
Base bullion, indeed Why, 
I remember our seventeenth domestic, 
Clytemnestra 
hearts! 


and coin! 
but I will not wring your 


Enough of grim realism! Here is a 
shimmering fancy: 
Ivory 
Animal 


state 


Vegetable 


I don’t know what 


ivory tusks in their natural 


tagua nuts). 
“tagua nuts” are 
but [ am going to look them up. 

Perhaps a more dazzling bit of genre 
is, however, the sonant * Plumbago.”’ 
Plumbago, or graphite 
Precious and semi-precious stones, and 

imitations of: 

Diamonds 

Uncut 
Cut but not set 

Pearls, and parts of, not strung or set 

Other precious stones, uncut, and bort. 

The influence of Whitman? Perhaps. 
Is the final *bort”’ possibly a misprint- 
or merely the superabundant technical- 
ity of a Kipling? 

“Oleo Stearin” is perhaps one of the 
saddest (in any sense) love-songs in the 
language. 

Oleo stearin 

Paints, pigments, colors, and varnishes 

Paper stock, crude (except wood pulp): 

Rags (other than woolen) 

All other 
etc., used chiefiy in paper-making). 

Who could Oleo have been? Perhaps 
Miss Harriet Monroe can tell us whether 
she lived in Chicago. I 
strongly. Note the Heine-like bitterness 
of the phrase, “Rags (other than wool- 
en).”” Evidently the disillusioned lover. 
Yet there is a bouquet, an aroma to the 
name. Fragrantly it endures. 

Our author must have 
linguist. He inserts this little fragment 
from the ancient Chinese: 


including grasses, fibers, waste, 


suspect it 


also been a 





Ba lata 

Guayule gum 
Gutta jeluto: 
Gutta pe rcha. 


Untranslatable, 
ders whether 
Li it was 
the 
do so 

Spiritual? Was ever 
light of a pale toper 


perhaps! One 
written by Li Po—or what 
Has Mr “awe Pound solved 
It ogles him ros 


won- 


to 


question? uishly 


the 
CXCLUSC 


flickering 
mi taper 


more spirited, not to say positively spir- 


ituous, than this: 
mpirits distilled 
Ale including pure, neutral 
ne spirits = pf. galls. 


But, 
these 
poiea of ingurg 
in the 
bids furt] ler q(uotal tion of * 


The te: 


p robibitiy e day . 


no! irs fall too fast in 


The 


ation so poignantly 


onomato- 
in- 
repetitive ide pi. galls 


serted lor- 


‘Rum, whisky, 
bourbon, 


rve. 
Phere is the ¢ reat stave on machinery 
beginning: 
Met fas and wate 
Viining machinery 
the unguent-bearing couplet 


These give our author’ 
There is the 
Panama Canal, which starts sonorously, 
** Receipts Polls, ete.,”’ 
a number of 
* Dollars,” nific 
Here is perhaps the most noble: 


range 
famous ode to The 
and then come 
the 
ant of 


poems upon theme 


surely sig our age. 


DOLLARS 
5.770,513.71 
$.284.585.58 

252,945.21 


L fe el, | 


» has dare d ore 


Here the writer has 


ground. H« 


yroken new 


“atly and who 


shall Si) that even greater efforts along 
this line will not eventually repay him? 
The volume closes with ‘Index 


} 
Ve}! ! 
OVOETiOTl 


epic, the end of which is rather 
we tikened by the re 
Zaffer 
Zine 
Oxide of 


frain 
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This is surely obscurity carried to 


poini—well, carried to a point. As 
whole, though, the volume augurs we 
and—not put too fine a point upor 
the augur—it shows promise — provid 


of course, that the author is reasonal I; 


and customarily young. 


THE PLEASURES OF BEING 
CONTRARY 
vs @ 
was the soft beauty 


ae THOU i. 
Tusean 
from the ter 


is perhaps 


all the 


and the vi 


to the initiat. 


winter 
race which, 
satisfving view 
Within, the 
of the humorist philosopher rose 
the table as the 
Morello rose 


the most 
world. SnHOowy head 
abo 

Mont. 


below. | 


white 


the 


cap of 


above city 


can still hear the drawling voice: 
‘Im a most contrair-ry person. [ 
any one says white’s white too long, 1’ 


black 
told us 
too ardent 


And then kh 
how he had 
dos 


bored him with her enthusiasm 


de-clare it’s 
chuckled as he 
silenced the 
had so 


ray made her | 
T | : | 


I know that in 


-lover whi 


hink I'd kick a valler cur. 
that respect, if no 
aulate Mark Twain 
{ I had sufficient 
but I have too 
» treat 
I hold 


much enthu 


other, I could not en 
I might bring mysel 
to kick a eat; 


friends to even 


Tl vance, 
imagine 
ing them in such a fashion. Yet 


1 
WIL 


Pany do ’ 


} bd 1 
titty in general too 


aa are : 
asin induces eynicism, and too much 


} 
one equi hy 


icism makes 


It is as nat 


nature's 


evn *contrair 
that of 


vacuum one 


ural a 
filling a 


air to fill the space e 


process as 
when 
must the 
hausted the 
I cannot say whether it 
Celtic 
for my frequet 
ions of other 


let in 
enthusiast. 

is the slig! 
strain in me which is responsibl 
igonism to the opin 
[I do not alway s voice mv 
[ still retain a 
I prefer, 


contrariness is 


opposition, and therefore 
fair 
ever, to t 


number of friends. how- 
hink that 


caused by an inborn love of fair play and 


my 


the ability to see both sides of a ques- 
tion. I feel at all times the urge to help 


the pendulum to swing back to the other 
Also, it is a protest against being 


side, 
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circumscribed and neatly labeled for im- 
mediate classification. 

When I am south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s Line, | become more conscious of 
the inheritance of those ancestors who 
landed on “astern and rock-bound 
coast’; while in the North LT am more 
apt to recall America’s indebtedness to 
the Cavaliers and their principles of per- 
sonal liberty, and the pleasure in soft- 
are flat and 
whose “‘gyurl” is a never-ending source 
of delight. Often in America I am taken 
for a European, and in Europe I could 
not, if I would, escape from the spiritual 


oiced friends whose a’s 


r 


stars and stripes that float above me, 
ven In those days when the Stars and 
Stripes were not loved in Europe. When 
I hear Socialists and amateur Bolsheviks 
order of things I become 
as reactionary as a Bourbon; but I flee 
for the road to Utopia 


argue for a new 


any Utopia 

when the Conservatives begin to pull up 
the drawbridge. I am still too young a 
to feel 
but I 
warn the Republican who yearns for my 
vote that the best way to get it is to 
send a Democrat to persuade me to the 


voter by reason of sex, not age 


the claim of party affiliations: 


contrary. A sermon on the beauty of 
the effect of 
want to slip down toward Avernus, pro- 


vided other travelers in that 


holiness has making me 
direction 
did not praise the easy grade too much; 
in which case I should start to climb. In 
the same way, too long a sojourn in the 
halls of luxury sets me dreaming of a 
cabin. Iam naturally independent and 
can even discover by myself the mysteri- 
ous workings of a railway time-table; 
but if any one praises me for my inde- 
pendence I make as good an imitation of 
a clinging vine as I can in these days 
when the clinging vine seems to have 
gone out of fashion. 


i am a literature and 


musie while the radicals are waving their 


classicist in 


flags and shouting; but when the classi- 
cists rally to the charge I stand with 
the romanticists. I adore the strict 
limits of the sonnet, so like a formal 
garden in which tumultuous red roses 
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«So 
~) 


Gr 


the Vers Librists argue 
heatedly that form is easy of attainment 


bloom, W hen 


and of no use, anyhow; but as soon as 
they are silent again I can feel my heart 
beat to Walt Whitman's measure—and 
Lowell's. 1 experi- 
a rejuvenating effect in the com- 
pany of old people, and have all the sen- 
sations of Methuselah when listening to 
the chatter of a group ol sophisticated 
débutantes. 


sometimes to Amy 


ence 


Fashion's is probably the one rule I 
do not rebel against 
woman, vet I grumble 


dare being a 
at her decrees at 
times and manage to defy them to the 
extent of an extra inch in the width of a 
skirt or a quarter-inch off a heel. 

This semi-detached position has its 
and like a 
semi-detached house. There is an objec- 


advantages disadvantages, 


tive point of view, a horizon which those 
ob- 


one 


who live in one dimension cannot 
tain. Yet that 
misses at times the absorption and the 


there is a loss in 


have 
never wandered, even mentally, along 


unconsciousness of those who 
other roads. 

I know that Iam not the only person 
who finds pleasure in being contrary. 
We feel this attitude to be, if nothing 
else, a reaction the democratic 
unification of principles and tastes. So 
| speak, not as an egotist, but in behalf 
of all of us whose contrariness may have 
been misunderstood and put down to 
We insist 
upon being many-sided and upon seeing 
seven colors in a single ray of light. 
Most of us love all the tints from violet 
to red. Only when the Greens, as in old 
Byzantium, are getting the better of the 
Blues, we spring forth to take the part of 
the minority until 


against 


mere caprice or hypocrisy. 


the wheel revolves 


and the Greens need a champion. 


“THE GENTLEMAN'S 


BY F. M. COLBY 


REVIEW” 


WISH I could do justice to a certain 
sort of British literary journalism 
which I shall have to typify under the 
imaginary title of The Gentleman’s Re- 
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riew, because to pick out a single one of 
the several competitors would be invidi- 
ous. The essential point of The Gentle- 
man’s Review is that it is written by per- 
sons of the better sort for persons of the 
better sort. And not only must the 
writer be a better sort of person; he 
must constantly say that he is a better 
sort of person, and for pages ata time 
he must say nothing else I have read 
long articles which when boiled down 
told the reader nothing else. I have 
read articles on socialism, patriot- 
ism, labor programs, poetry, the vul- 
garity of America and of the Antipodes, 
and on divers other subjects which did 


lit rally tell nothing else to the socialist, 
laborer, poet, or American or Antip- 
odean outeast who read them. The 


gentility of the writers is never merely 
suggested; it is announced, and usually 
in terms of severity. A coal-heaver read- 
in) Phe Gentleman's Re would be 
informed in words of unsparing cruelty 
that be is low. Indeed, it seems the main 
purpose—at times the only purpose—tor 
to tell coal- 


heavers and other outside creatures that 


which The Reriew exists 


thev are low. And by outside creatures 
{ mean almost every 
only all Ame 


other inhabitants of a he misphere which, 


hody. I mean not 


icans, all Canadians, and 


to say the least, is in the worst possible 
taste as a hemisphere, besides being 
notoriously external to the British Isles 
I mean almost everybody in the right 
kind of hemisphere. I> mean almost 
everybody in the British Isles, or even 
on the better streets of London. Only a 
handful of people ean read the typical 
Review with- 
out feeling that they are at the bottom 


oO 1 social precipice. 


article ol lhe Gentleman’ 


The ideal of the true-born Gentle- 
in’s Reviewer 1s not only social exclu- 

ness, but mental execlustveness. He 
d not argue ag inl tan dea of which 
h disapproves; he shows that idea to 
the door. In a lon paper on socialism 


he will sav at the start that he must 
really refuse to speak of socialism. The 


right sort of people do not speak of 


socialism. They have dismissed it fron 
their minds. And he devotes his paper 
to developing the single point that th 
only way to deal with socialists is to 
expunge them from your list of ac 
quaintances the moment you find out 
that they are socialists, and thereafte: 
not to say a single word to them beyond 


conveying the bare information § that 
I reeall ju 


' ‘ 


such a paper as this, and I recall the 


they have been expunged. 
impression it made on seven extremel) 
dignified persons whose successive letter 

to the editor, all dated from respectable 
London clubs, declared that in the opin 
ion of the writers the danger of socialism 
could not be averted in any other way 

Gentlemen must dismiss socialists from 
their company just as they had dis 
missed socialism from their minds. That 
done, socialism would perish. 

A writer on a Labor-party program it 
The Gentleman's Review would no mort 
think of meeting the arguments for the 
Labor-party program than he would 
think of meeting the laboring-man him 
self. Why bother to prove a Labor 
party program unsound in face of the 
towering absurdity that there should be 
such a thing as a Labor party and that 
it should have such a thing as a program 
There are social certitudes that gentle- 
When Labor raises 


a question, the Gentleman’s Reviewer, 


men do not discuss. 


if he is true to type, will simply raise an 
eyebrow. When woman’s progress Was 
blackening the sky, I read dozens of 
articles in The Gentleman’s Review on 
woman's suffrage from which I am sure 
no reader could make out anything 
whatever except that a shudder was run 
ning through some gentlemanly frames 
At the threat of a revolt of the working- 
class some time ago, The Gentleman’ 
Review became speechless aimost imme 
diately as to the nature of the revolt. Il 
could only say that some labor leader 
had been impolite to a duke, and that 
it feared the lower classes might, if they 
kept on in their present courses, become 
impolite to dukes. The thought of other 
perils more horrible than that shocked 

















THE 
it to silence. But perhaps it could not 
think of other things more horrible than 
that. There are things in this world that 
minds of this gentlemanly quality really 
must decline to meet. They are most 
of the things in this world. 

It is at its best in rebuking other peo- 
ple’s manners while unconsciously dis 


Take 


for instance. Forty vears a¢ 


playing its own. (\merican man- 


ners, o it was 


saving W¢ were rude because we were 


young. li is still saying SO. ‘Centuries 
of polite international tradition ’’—we 
] it took at least 


+] 4 » 
a Cre nvueman s Re- 


are to understand that 


that 


vi wer are not behind us 


la 
much to make 
Americans. 
“Tnstinctive delicacy and sympathy 
with the feelings of others”’—such as is 


1 he Re i le u 


y possessed by th 


1; ] ee ] fo 
aispiaved 1n li¢ MILES ¢ 
‘ss , i 

are hot commoni 


very 


Voung meal ing, ot course, possessed 


\\ hy, then, aspire to the 


courtesy and tact of ripe 


by Americans 
old world-wise 
Europe? 

As a 
think of a pirin to it, if I 


rude young thing I should not 
did not read 
perhaps, that the 


the United States in the 


on the very next page, 
share of 


s] 
| 


W he le 


war, from the very begining of it to 
** mili- 
Then the “delicacy” and 
* and the “polite inter- 
fine old 
suddenly 


reach, but 


the very end of it, was merely a 
tary parade 

the “sympathy 
national tradition’ of this 
world-wise representative are 


br nuught nol 


within eas) 


only within my 
1 ( 
reach Ol! almost one 
and the bootblack and the 


nd I, and every sort of low 


any 
pre cook 
varbage-man : 
American, including colored peopl , May 
now burst out spontaneously and joy 
ously and unashamed with all the crudi- 
ties inherent in our natures, knowing 
can go no farther in bad man- 
than the 


ready gone—for the 


that we 
ners writers quoted have al- 
simple reason that 
If that is the 


degree of traditional inte rn itional po- 


there is no farthe r to go. 
liteness”” required by the rich and mel- 
low culture of an older world, why need 
a Ute or Raw 
man from Oklahoma though I am, ut- 


a Yahoo despair of it? 
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terly unfinished, confined almost exclu- 
sively to the companionship of cows, 
backgroundless, uncouth, in social ex- 
perience a tadpole, even I can be as deli- 
cately urbane as these exponents of an 
Old World culture 

Now I 


situation in representing 


the 
f 


constituent of any 


confess I have idealized 


this element « 


snobbery as the sol 
single periodical. It may constitute only 
a part of a magazine or newspaper, and 
it may appear only sporadically. Several 
magazines which it pervaded largely at 
one time have since died of it, and others 
But it 


to die. is still to |x 
found in reassuring quantities, though 


seem about 
time, 
Ger 


is not only 


scattered, and one could at any 
by judicious selection, make up a 
tleman’s Review ] belic ve it 
ut desirable. It is 
sentative of the English people or of any 
English class. It is the 


oiten a 


harmless, | 


not repre 


unconscious bur- 


lesque ver) good one—of in- 


sularity and pretension, and the world 


is the better for a good burlesque It 


is no more like the COoOuUrTLeOUSs and witty 
Englishman one meets in life or in books 
or in the newspapers James 


Yellowplush. If Major Pendennis or 


the elder ( Isborne or Podsnap or Turvey - 


than is 


drop came to life again and turned into 


literary persons, they would wriie like 
The Gentleman's Review. And it is pleas- 
ant to meet again the Pendennises, Pod- 
Finally it has 
supplied many objects of entertaining 
the best English 


plays and fiction during our own gen- 


snaps, and Turveydrops 


satire to writers of 
eration. There is only one bad thing 
about it and that is entirely the fault of 
my fellow-countrymen. Owing to the 
unfortunate colonialism of the American 
literary class, there are quarters in which 
this sort of thing is taken seriously. J 
believe when that happens it is a sur- 
prise, even to the Gentleman’s Reviewer 
himself. I believe even he is secretly 
aware that, whatever nature’s reason for 
presenting him to a patient world may 
be, it cannot be for any such purpose as 
that 
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W. D. 
I you live out of one impressive epoch 
into another, you have the advan- 
tage of a comparison which lives passed 
in the space between epochs can never 
know; and it has been one of the most 
interesting experiences of an aged friend 
of ours to learn that there is far less dif- 
ference in the quality than in the quan- 
tity the of 
IS65 and 1919, 

When this friend returned from a stay 
in Kurope which covered nearly the 
whole time of the Civil War, he found 
himself in a world full of surprises and 
anomalies such as confront him now at 
the end of the World War, and people 
went about with preposterous rents in 
their hands, seeking roofs to cover their 
heads. The old-fashioned houses of the 
time let in and it 
might well happen that a floor of some 
New York 
the home of a single family, had become 
the refuge of a grateful tenant at a rent 
of five thousand dollars a year. An over- 
coat, as a lively essayist of the time 
worded the fact, might cost “a hundred 
of ridiculous dollars,’ just it 
would now. The dollars were ridiculous 


between, say, conditions 


were apartments, 


brownstone dwelling, once 


our as 
then because they were inflated from a 
gold dollar which nearly 
three dollars in the paper currency. All 
kinds of provisions were atrociously 
dear, though it will hardly surprise the 
housekeeper of our day to learn that 
the beefsteak of that day was forty cents 
a pound, and that eggs were sometimes 
sixty cents a dozen; but the high cost 
of living will best appear from the fact 
that steak afterward fell to twenty 


was worth 


cents and eggs to eighteen cents on the 
resumption of specie payment. 


The 
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housekeeper thought a general-house- 
work girl dear at three dollars and a half 
a week, and so she was when she used to 
To be sure, a like 
girl now gets ten or eleven dollars, and 
a cook, then dear at fifteen a month, 
would now get sixty or seventy. 


he paid two dollars. 


The paper which composed the cur- 
rency went to the composition of many 
other things. The twine that wrapped 
the bundles at the grocer’s or the mer- 
cer’s Was paper, and the collars that en- 
circled their own and the purchasers’ 
necks were often of paper. Such collars 
continued the wear of people sometimes 
long after the resumption of specie pay- 
ment. The buttonholes back and front 
were punched in them without hemming 
or stitching, and the granddaughters of 
the wearers vainly implored them to re- 
place them with linen collars. Such 
paper collars had the virtue of cheap- 
ness, and frugality was the prime virtue 
of the day, and some grandfathers con- 
tinued to wear them, foul or fair, but 
mostly foul, till they quite wore them 
out. Perhaps the paper collars were 
never quite worn out, any more than the 
women’s hoop-skirts, which, when they 
could be worn no longer, were hung up 
in closets and finally carried away in 
the household litter and used in helping 
to form the foundations of houses, espe- 
cially those of the made-land of the Back 
Bay in Boston. When worn in walking, 
the hoop-skirt sometimes tilted abash- 
ingly behind; when worn in sitting, say 
in the horse-cars, they were subject to 
accidents of flaringly confronting the 
vis-a-vis, and putting him to shame. 
Their vast expanse implied an expense 
for material out of keeping with the 




















frugal spirit of the time, but when they 
classically devolved into the peplum, 
which was their first change, or eventu- 
ated in the tie-back, woman’s 
fashionableness had still the virtue of 
wore a black silk for 
lady of moderate 
till, 
she put on 


worst 
cheapness. She 
her best dress 


neve! wore anv othe r 


and he 
means not 
suddenly and not inclusively, 
the infamous sheath skirt and then the 
hobble skirt, with such ultimations in the 
high 
and lace as we blush to suggest. 


ww 


ankle-high, knee uncertainties of 
fringe 
With 
sharp-toed, high-heeled shoes involving 
the effects of The 


mild misbehavior of the hoop skirt, at 


these came, and continued, 


Chinese foot-binding. 


worst occasional and oftenest ac. idental, 


} 


er morally aki: the audacities 


Was ne\ 

and indecencies of th sheath-skirt and 

its ultimatums. 
The national deve 


lowed the ( ivil VW; 4 


} 


which fol- 
] 


cite 
Was ennobing and 


lopment 


elevating in every direction; and we 
began, above all, to have a literature 
which was truly native and national. 


1 


There had alre: dy been what we boasted 
\: 


an American literature in the poetry 
and romance and historv of Emerson, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Holmes, Lowell, 
Whittier, Mrs. Stowe, Prescott, Irving, 
Bay ard Taylor, Aldrich, Stoddard, Sted- 
man, and transcendently Edgar Allan 
Poe, and we had reputations of Euro- 
pean recognition, if not alway s cele brity, 
constituting an unquestionable body of 
(American authorship. But if we came 
to scan these names, we realized that in 
had only a body of 
Phila- 


was so faintly a claim to 


eight of them we 
New England authorship. In 
ce Iphia there 
local literature that it 
quished as soon as made. In New York, 


must be relin- 


re mained memorable 
name of the Knickerbocker 
though in more modern New York there 


; 
Irving the only 


school, 
had begun to exist an imported Bohe- 
mianism of no native promise. What we 
had was a great New England literature 
and we had nothing else before the Civil 
War, but after the Civil War there began 
to be a real American literature of native 
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a consciousness of 
not only American, but also of Euro- 


origin animated by 


In the work of Francis 
Parkman our history was made aware of 


pean, vitality. 


its relation to the world’s history; in the 
consciousness of this vital fact he evinced 
himself our greatest historian, and one 
of the 
Equally, in the region of scientific phi- 


greatest European historians. 
losophy the name of John Fiske must be 
valued He evolved from the agnosti- 
cism of the whole contemporary think- 
ing world a deistic belief, and established 
our civilization in the comfort of a cre- 
dence unknown outside of his following. 
Henry James, working in the atmosphere 
of European fiction, became a type of 
American different from the 
New England romancer of the past. In 


hoy elist 


that wonderful Californian development 
Bret Harte and Mark Twain expressed 
an America in fiction mute before. In 


then respective time and order Mr. 
Cable and the creator of Uncle Remus 
made good the claim ot the South toa 


part in the creation of a New American 
fiction; in Philadelphia Weir Mitchell in 
his various sort stood for the Middle 
States; Bayard Taylor, Stedman, and 
the Stoddards, with Aldrich, represented 
American New York; in 
New England arose that incomparable 
sisterhood of Sarah Orne Jewett, Mary 
Wilkins, and Alice Brown, expressing 
the country life in the newest terms of 
American literature. 

An artistic impulse throughout the 
country the longing and 
deavor of a whole generation, and the 
mastery of St. Gaudens, half French and 
half Irish, gave us an American sculpt- 
ure equal with our New American fiction 


literature in 


became en- 


and history and with the criticism which 
now began to characterize the literary 
comment not only of our reviews and 
Our 
journalism showed a dignity and sincer 
ity and a self-respect 
before. It had been scurrilously per- 
sonal, but Whitelaw Reid, coming from 
the Middle West to the control of The 
New York Tribune, declared that secur 


magazines, but of our dail 


Dress, 
I 


unknown to it 
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rilous personality should cease in that 
journal, and it ceased in the leading 
journals throughout the country. 

The unparalleled evolution of the 
American magazine took place at the 
same time, and something in the illus- 
trated periodical surprised the world and 
surpassed anything known to Europe. 
The Atlantic Monthly had always held 
its own, and now under the new influ- 
ence it became the first literary magazine 
of the time, and of a quality and scope 
never since equaled, but it was in the 
development. of the illustrated maga- 
zine, in Harper's, in The Century, and in 
Seribner’s, to name no others, that the 
prime fact of the New American impulse 
affirmed itself. 

It would be impossible to indicate all 
the phases of the noble and generous 


impulse of the country) ’s development 


Ik I 


BY SARAH 





FORGET 
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during the epoch following the Civil 
War, and it would be in vain to attempt 
contrasting these with the nature of our 
expansion in the epoch following the 
World War which we are now in the 
midst of. We have grown, and are grow- 
ing a mightier and mightier people in ma- 
terial wealth and material force, but for 
frugality we have substituted boundless 
prodigality, if not profligacy; we cannot 
spend more than we earn, for there is no 
end to our earning capacity. Our inge- 
nuity is boundless; our invention is no- 
are still the first 


of the world’s material creators, but we 


where paralleled; we 


are not becoming great authors, great 
Instead of 


these our men have become the greatest 


artists, great moralists. 


of the world’s money-winners, and our 


women the greatestof the world’s money- 
wasters. 


THEE 


CLEGHORN 


& a long valley of the hemlock ranges, 
Ere yet they open to the winding water, 
Beyond a street of elms and homesteads, 


I remember 


The clover billows and the bending barley— 
The sugar-bush beyond the upland pasture— 
The snowy birches blown and waving 


In the west wind! 


Hedged with old towering locusts stood the dwelling. 
Oh, sweet, through starry windows, in the June night, 
The honey scent of locust flowers 


Floated, falling! 


Foursquare, unpainted, with its one vast chimney 
Cheering the whole, the house its low walls lifted 
The garden-viewing long veranda 

Gave on the sunset; 


And sunsetward, from out the shuttered windows, 
(The many-paned and morning-gloried windows) 
Eyes looked, ears listened for a footstep 


That turned not homeward. 
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during the epoch following the Civil 
War, and it would be in vain to attempt 
contrasting these with the nature of our 
expansion in the epoch following the 
World War which we 


midst of. 


are now in the 
We have grown, and are grow- 
ing a mightier and mightier people in ma- 
terial wealth and material force, but for 
frugality we have substituted boundless 
prodigality, if not profligacy; we cannot 
spend more than we earn, for there is no 
end to our earning capacity. Our inge- 
nuity is boundless; our invention is no- 
where paralleled; we are still the first 
of the world’s material creators, but we 
authors, great 

Instead of 
these our men have become the greatest 


are not becoming great 


artists, great moralists. 


of the world’s money-winners, and our 
women the greatestof the world’s money- 
wasters. 


It would be impossible to indicate all 
the phases of the noble and generous 
impulse of the country’s development 


IF | FORGET THEE 


BY SARAH N. CLEGHORN 
- a long valley of the hemlock ranges, 
Ere yet they open to the winding water, 
Beyond a street of elms and homesteads, 
I remember 


The clover billows and the bending barley— 
The sugar-bush beyond the upland pasture— 
The snowy birches blown and waving 

In the west wind! 


Hedged with old towering locusts stood the dwelling. 

Oh, sweet, through starry windows, in the June night, 

The honey scent of locust flowers 
Floated, falling! 


Foursquare, unpainted, with its one vast chimney 
Cheering the whole, the house its low walls lifted. 
The garden-viewing long veranda 

Gave on the sunset; 


And sunsetward, from out the shuttered windows, 
(The many-paned and morning-gloried windows) 
Eves looked, ears listened for a footstep 

turned not homeward. 


That 
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THESE EVERLASTING ARMENIANS 
BY CLARENCE DAY, JR. 
them has begun to appear. It’s an awful 


“\NE of the curious points about the 
( nature of man is that we do not respond 
to the 
time. 


same stimulus in the same way each 


Repeatedly apply any stimulus and 
This is not 


we respond less and less. always 


true of an irritation that gets on our nerves. 
But with calls on our sympathies, the law of 


diminishing returns always works. If your 


fian ée bumps her head, vou feel sorry indeed 


the first time. If she bumps it again the 
next morning, you may again be compas- 


sionate. But if she is constantly bumping her 


head, 


and, in order to arouse 


you get so vou don't mind at all; 
as much tenderness in 
vou as the first time it happened, she might 
to go so far—with some men—as to 


both he r legs. 
This is true of much more serious shocks. 


have 


break 


In the old frontier days, for example, suppose 
[I had heard that one of my relatives in 
Nebraska had been scalped by an Indian. I 
should have felt upset and sorry and should 
But 
had met the 
and so on until half my 


have helped his poor family. suppose 


the next week another re¢ lative 
sume fate, second 


cousins and aunts had been 


scalped. I couldn't have 

kept on shuddering and w 
weeping. It would have ~ - 
soon ceased to move me. ,) 
Instead of exclaiming, “Oh, y\ 
horror!” I should probably 


have muttered, “Qh, 


pohaw! 1 wish those tire- / f/ 
some cousins of mine would ' 
moveaway from Nebraska.” | | 

The great modern in- | ‘ 
stance of this is that of the 


Armenians. We were horri- 
fied by the first 
But 


and as the 


massacres. 
has gone on, 
ealls of these 


sympathy and { 


as time 


per | le fx r 


funds have continued, a 


4 


annoyance with 


secret 
\ G27 No. 836 ia) 


} i ete 


thing to sav, but they have 
so much they are boring us. 
When I was a boy and used to be taken to 


summer hotels in vacation, 


asked for help 


there was usually 
around the piazza. 


He would pick out some fellow’s mother as 


an Armenian prowling 


and invite 
ys Not 


She would say no, 


she sat taking a much-needed rest, 
her to look at his perfumes and silks. 
Just look!” 
but he would tell her they were so beautiful, 
until 
she would 


buy, madam! 
and offer to give her 
finally, ii a dull 
roll up her knitting 
end of the hall, where 
My own mother 
as well as 


some perfume, 


it were afternoon, 
and saunter down to the 
his dark little room 
* who had a kind heart 
a weakne ss for rugs, 
this 


some 


Was. 
would oOcca- 
fashion and be 


sionally be snared in 


shown some bargain, rug that was in- 
trinsically priceless and could never be dupli- 
cated, but which could be had for a few hun- 
dred dollars, that 


The crisis that made such a price possible 


as it happened, morning. 


would to-morrow be gone, but to-day it was 


here and a wise and clever woman would 


~~ oe ge 


dant? wind of all 
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dee tad 


He wee puch a Pon sti det 


Me..* 


_ 


\W hoever did 


most grateful voung man get through college. 


seize it. would be helping a 


He was no dealer; he was just a poor student 
and if the lady 
would only make himanoftfer she could buy at 


with a few priceless rugs, 


her own figure. She could,make him an offer, 
surely, some offer; let it be what it might. 

[It began to 
mother not to make him some offer, espe- 


seem unreasonable to my 
cially as he was trving to get through college 
So she silently 


tried to figure how much she'd have had to 


and it might be a bargain. 
pay on Fifth} Avenue; and then she took a 
lot off; and then she felt a little ashamed at 
taking so much off —she didn’t wish to cheat 
the voung man. He seemed to mean well, 
poor creature. So she worked her price up a 
little, in her mind, and then got a bit fright- 
ened because, after all, it was a good deal of 
money though it did seem perfer tly safe to 
pay that much, since a Fifth Avenue dealer 
would have charged more. Still, you never 
could tell about a rug, because it might not 
be genuine, and she wished the yvoung man 
had let her alone and could get through col- 
lege without her, though he didn’t much look 
as though he would he could 
hardly speak English could the 


poor thing talk to the professors, or the pro- 


manage it; 

and how 
fessors to him, when even on the subject of 
rugs he had to use a sort of sign language 
which consisted of hunching his shoulders 
till she feared he would dislocate them, and 
picking out sums on his fingers in the most 
confusing manner. However, she had better 


make him an offer, she felt, and then per- 


haps he'd stop smiling, which no doubt he in- 
tended as pleasant, but his breath was so bad. 
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So she finally said, fingering 
the rug in a dissatisfied way, that 
she supposed she could give him 
a hundred for it. The Armenian’s 
smile at once disappeared, of 


He walked off in gloom. 


rushed back, 


course, 
Then he 
cited 


long, 


most ex 
began a 
rapid that 
threatened to deafen us. My 
then 
her bid to a hundred and twenty, 


and jerky, and 


expostulation 
mother reluctantly raised 
whereupon it suddenly appeared 
{ that he had misunderstood her 

first offer. He had supposed it to 

be two hundred, not one. She 
meant fwo hundred and twenty? 
My mother said, No, one hundred 
had 


offered. The Armenian then tottered around, 


and twenty was all she 
sank into a chair, and sort of hissed through 
his teeth, which made my mother so nervous 
she felt) she had probably killed him. It 
began to seem advisable to her to do any- 
thing she could to get out of it, and then 
never buy anything again for the rest of her 
life. 


would make it one-fifty. 


So she miserably and angrily said she 
She had to say it 
several times, however, before he seemed to 
hear her, and even then he received it only 
with low shrieks and groans in Armenian, 
and said that now he would have to give up 
college, because he could not bear such losses. 
All he had ever hoped of America, he said, 
was that he wouldn't lose too much money 
here, but he had found that no one cared how 
badly he ruined himself, nor did they under- 
stand rugs. My dear mother, half dismayed, 
half indignant, said she did aot want the 
rug; she had only made him as offer because 
he asked it, and she would now like to ZO. 
This brought on a frightful collapse, so full of 
He was heard, 
however, to murmur what she took to be a 
dying request that she would take the rug 
with her and split the difference and leave 
him alone in his agony. 


despair it seemed mortal. 


The next chapter consisted of her inter- 
view with my father, to whom the news had 
to be broken that he was now the owner of a 
rare Eastern rug. Nervous attempts to con- 
vey this to him with smiles and gay con- 
received in this 
He began by not 
believing his ears till it had been loudly 


gratulations were never 


spirit, or anything like it. 


repeated: “Rug? Rug? You say you’ve 
bought a rug? Nonsense! Pooh! Don’t be 
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ridiculous’ And when he found that the 
storv seemed true and that he couldn't shout 
it away, he would end by turning black and 
giving vent to a terrific explosion. He would 
roar that he had only just arrived from hard 
toil in the city, in search of “a little damned 
peace,” that was all that he asked, instead 
of which. before he had had time to smoke 


igar, he was harried and tortured and 


are ‘ 
victimized by a pack of low swindlers, with 
whom his own family had leagued them 
selves, to render him penniless. He urgently 
demanded to see the rug so that he could 
throw it out of the window, and the Armen- 
iau after it. He swore he'd break every bone 
in his body. All reports as to the rarity and 
value of the rug he discredited, declaring he 
could buy better for fifty cents a barrel on 
Front Street. He then marched to the 
Armenian’s parlor, with vague but violent 
intentions, only to find that that astute 
sufferer had closed his place up. The door 


was shut and locked and a sign was on it: 


“What's this gibberish?” mv father de- 
manded. ‘You said his name was Dourba- 
bian.” And we had to explain to him that 
the sign wasn’t meant as a name, but as the 
Armenian’s way of indicating that he would 
return in a few days. 

Poor old downtrodden, fawning Dour- 
babian—or whatever his name was. (I don't 
mean “old” literally, because he was voung 

a bov almost.) Blue-black hair, dark skin, 
gleaming eves, a hooked nose, perfect teeth, 
I suppose the missionaries had helped him 
and other promising youths 
of Armenia to come over “YY vA 
here to be educated, and he ;- se \ 
had to try to earn his ex- TIO 
penses selling the goods he J 


knew most about. I dare Ly I~ 


sav his things were good $ (fv \ 
value, too. They at least p 
have become so. The rugs 

and the sofa-cushion covers 

and great squares of silk 

that my mother bought in 

the eighteen-eighties would {/ 

cost her a lot more to-day \ 

But, in spite of all the right =. an 
ness which these transac 

tions may have had back of 

them, they had this other 
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element, this snaring of an unwary buyer, 
this half-disguised plunder of an unwilling 
and inexperienced lady, this warfare of prices 
and shrieks, in which young Dourbabian was 
a Ludendorff outmaneuvering corporals. 

Years afterward, when we first began to 
hear of Armenian massacres, [I thought of 
how my father had wished to massacre Dour- 
babian often, and I reminded him of it. 
Though older and calmer on most subjects, 
he was still resentful on this. He said that 
everybody was too ready to sympathize with 
those fellows, without even asking first what 
they might have done to the Turks. He 
seemed to think they might have been selling 
the Turks too many rugs. 

*Here’s a book of Claude Farrére’s,”’ he 
said. **Read it. Turks and Armenians in it. 
These simple-minded Turkish peasants get 
so deep in debt to Armenian peddlers that 
it’s probably massacre or nothing; that’s my 
theory about it. They tell me the Armenians 
are Christians and I ought to help them. I 
tell vou I strongly suspect they are Chris- 
tians for profit. They are a greedy, quarrel- 
some lot, and I see that even the Kurds can’t 
get on with them; and it’s my opinion they 
are getting themselves massacred too often 
entirely. And I don’t like the way they use 
every Massacre as a scheme to get money out 
of me. Other peoples all over the world kill 
one another without coming to me about it, 
but the Armenians imagine they have a 
special claim on my pocket, and that when- 
ever any one hits them I ought to mail them 
some biscuits and bandages.” 

You may not look at this like my father, 
yet is he wholly wrong? There is a saving in 
the East that it takes two Jews to get the 











rT pole According 

others, thev have 
1 the Hittites were an 

It was from thi 


Jews got their 


to Professor Breasted and 
Hittite It 
‘ xtraordin: 


Hittites that our friends the 


alot of the them, 


iry race, 
prominent aquiline noses, 
Other 
haven t them; 
Hittites, but 
Perhaps William the 
Normans, 
em! \t 


feature at all 
Paces Arabs 
they did not intermarry 
Armenians did 
Conqueror, too, and the 


Hittite blood in {th 


Which are not a Semiutt 


like thre 


with 


had SOLE 


all events, any 


ordinary race needs to look out for those 
Hittites, and IT wish IT had had one for a 
I lfather, that’s all I can say 


rane . 

Phe Armenians have other strong qualities. 
Ther When I think of 
that I admit 


I suppose we don't half realize what 


are obstinate fighters. 


side of their nature, I admire 


them 


determination they have shown tn their wars. 


Instead of submitting to Turkish misrule, 
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of a Svrian, and four Svrians to get the 
est of Armenian; they are an acquisitive 


lives }y) 


evervthing to free themselves: and = after 
each slaughter the survivors have fled to the 
mountains and sturdily recovered from dis 
couragement and planned new resistance. | 
wonder why, when we are called on to help 


thre In, 


instead of 


itable 


awful 
desert, and starved 
at me 
it would 
those who remained wanted he Ip, not simply 


as wreckage, but as warriors, ready to keep 


righ 


of winning, 


massacres. ‘The Armenians aren't a slumpy 


kept out of trouble 


t on fighting. 
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resisted if Thev could 
led il 
| 


But no, thev have riske: 


and peace 


submitting. 


we are asked to give just from pity, 
from admiration of their 


When I 


strewn 


indom 
get those 


over the 


spirtt and pluck. 
circulars of corpses 
living skeletons glaring 


I feel stunned. But 


were reminded that 


it is too much: 


stir us if we 


And with the hope, 
thus at last 


too, 


and ending these 





lot of invalids; with all their faults, thev’re 


pbrave 


Thier. 





Not to Be Beaten 


AN ines 


d himself on 


thie 


a dark\ 
bole to play any tune on 
» atter the had heard it onee, perched 


j 


‘ lita ior 
| 
tnd bega oO pl k the strings in a work 
I i Ke hil ( 
It cl oe ae ' Lisi 
Lice t it ( Tilnister Came alone 
Cu ip to Moses, he demanded, harshly 


know the Ten Command 
' . 
Moses seratched his chin fo a mo 
ind then, in equally hars!| ole 
said 
Parson o dont think vo’ kin beat me, 
Jest vo’ whistle the first three or four 
bars and Tl have atl at it.” 


The Wisdom of 
Ie THER. had 


ik-maker’s to 


Walter 
Walter to the 


whether he 


sent 
ascertain 
had finished the repair job intrusted to 
finn 
“Well,” 


turned, “what 


He said he'd 


Walter 


asked father, 
} } 


lq] [lt Save 


when re- 


send the trunk up in half 


‘But how about the strap?” demanded 


father, testily. “ Didn't vou tell him I wanted 
a strap Rs 

“No, father.” 
told him I thought 


a strap.” 


MN 


And 


had a 


And knew by heart kind nature’s laws: 
Ra » on the / d, nothing but cud, 
Rain on the ebb. as well go to bed. 

His rhwmes, indeed, were not all there, 


But 
suit 


Our weathe r-W is¢ 


Rainbow at night, 
But in the 


Hed hum as on his way he 


While 


Confident 


Th 
And 


With an easterly 
Nothing 
In the 


then, 


fortunate philosopher, 


too 
sald Walter, <—- did not I 


vou had better not have 


Cadwallader 
HEN old Cadwallader was here 
Wi | | 


Indeed 
knew what t 





hac a weather prophet, 
weather'd be 
everv wrinkle of it. 


ancient saws 


his assurance was fair. 


Cadwallader! 





sailors’ deli ahi e 


: . 
orning, sailors take 


warning. 
went 
we on picnics were intent; 


of all winds that blew, 


garden-party’s fate he knew, 


the boating should begin 
ql , a wet to the 


now’s certain as all things were 


skin ° 


dav of good old Cadwallader. 


HARRIET 


SPOFFORD 


> 
PRESCOTT 
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Starting Something =) “’ 
| =] hi = 
THE parents of little ae wp t Nw { 
=> ——_., . ‘ 
lommy were strug = Sj |) LY sty 
oling nobly to mduce— the “= || EV Yau 
voungster to repeat the let- ij =) HH 
; a 


ter “AL” Now Tommy, 3] 

steadfastly refused to pro =|} }= 
nounce the first letter of the 
alphabet, and, after many 
vain efforts, the father re- 
tired from the fight discour- 
Mother, 


continued, and took the lit- 


aged. however. 


tle one on her lap and 


pleaded with him very 
earnestly, 
why won't vou 


she asked. 
mother,” ex- 


Tommy, 
learn to say ‘ AC?” 
* Because, 
Tommy, “just as 


“A? daddy will 


want me to say *B.” 


plained 


SOOTL &s I Say 


The Scale 
1D' RING a medical con- 
vention a distinguished 
physician touched upon the 
extremely important matter 
of the maximum fee. 
“The best 


observed, * 


rewards,” he 
come, of course, 
to the established Spec ialist. 
For instance, I charge 

twenty-five dollars for a call 

at the residence, ten dollars 

for an office consultation, and five dollars for 
a telephone consultation.” 

There followed an appreciative and per 
haps envious silence; and then from the back 
of the amphitheater came a voice: 

* Doctor, would it be indiscreet to inquire 
how much you charge a fellow for passing 


you on the street?” 


A Good Thing 

ME: Bt rT ic. a Mobile darky, was eall- 
. ing upon a_ neighbor, Mrs. Shep- 
herd. 

“Ah notices yo’ is 
served Mrs. Botts. 

“Yes, Lis,” replied Mrs. Shepherd. “Dey 
ain't nothin’ like movin’ things ‘round oncet 
Why, Mrs. Botts, ah jes’ 
come across a pair of slippers under de 
baid dat 


veahs.”’ 


housecleanin’,”” ob- 


in a while. 


ah ’ain’t seen fo’ a couple of 


LittLe Giru: ** Will ye please tell Tommy to n 


He won't come home” 





A Case of Identity 

J' ST south of Port Royal, South Carolina, 
“ the “inland” route presents great diffi- 
culties to the Florida-seeking vacht-owner 
from the North. Sticky mud-flats and shifting 
sand-bars, raising their tops to within a few 
inches of the surface of the water, restrict 
navigation to narrow, winding channels, 
known only to the initiated. 

One yacht skipper hired an old negro boat- 
man to “take him through,” after having 
been earnestly assured by the old man that 
For a 
well; then the little 
vacht slid gently up the slope of a submerged 


he “knew ebery bank in de erick.” 
few minutes all went 
bar—and stayed there. 
“You're a devil of a pilot '* stormed the 
skipper. “I thought you knew every bank 
in the creek.” 
“So g I does,” 


“Dis is 


does, boss, so was the 


complacent reply. one ob dem 


how Sa 





Sill * But I thought this place 
Hi a usually is between seve 
) late to avoid the 


n 


rush that eom 





was always crowded is 
and eight, but I helieve in com- 
es early to avoid the rush” 





A Different Standard 


: A LAD of my acquaintance,” Phila- 
= delphian observed. ** does hot place 
languages, mathematics, and history very 


high in his scale of important things. One 
day I said to him: 

**T am delighted to hear of vour success on 
the school baseball team, Clarence, but vou 
there 
in life besides baseball.’ 

‘Yes, L know, 


‘but, hang it all! Pm afraid ['m too light for 


must remember that are other things 


replied the boy, solemnly, 


football or rowing.” 


Not His Class 
CLERK in the employ of a Chicago 
” business while a fair worker, i 


Is 
vet an individual of pronounced eccentricity. 

One dav a wire basket fell off the top of 
the desk 
Not having any court-plaster at hand, he 


clerk's and seratched his cheek. 
slapped on three two-cent postage-stamps 
and continued his work. 

A few minutes later he had occasion to take 
some papers to his employer's private office. 
When he entered, the ” 


old man,” observing 


the postage-stamps on the clerk’s cheek, 
fixed him with an astonished stare. 
“ I ook here, Tom!" he CNX laimed., "You 


are carrving too mu h postage for second- 


class matter!” 


That Old Port 


“JN a seaport town in the north of Eng- 
land,” 
“there dwells a wealthy but illiterate man 


says one of our naval officers, 


who OWLS vessels and follows their 


course over the seas by the aid of a large atlas 


many 


and a big magnifving-glass. 

“*T have just had a letter,” he once said 
to a neighbor, ‘from one of my captains, and 
he tells me that he’s been in a fearful storm. 
I'll read vou from this letter something that 
puzzles me. He says: 

; We 


were driven before the wind to the danger of 


“The waves rose like mountains. 


our lives and put into great jeopardy.” 

“*What I want to know,’ said the ship- 
It’s 
somewhere in the Mediterranean, but I can’t 
find it on this map anywhere.’ ” 


owner, ‘is, where is Great Jeopardy? 


He 


our 


Passed 

_ At of examinations,” a 
_ member of the faculty of a Western 

university, “‘a nervous student had been in- 

structed to write out examples of the indica- 


one says 


tive, subjunctive, potential, and exclamatory 
moods. His efforts resulted as follows: 

‘LT am endeavoring to pass an English 
examination. If I answer twenty questions, 
If I answer twelve, I may pass. 
God help me!” 


I shall pass. 
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A Dusky Diplomatist 

\s Mr Mose Ss Jenkins looke d down at his 
. waistcoat he discovered that it lacked 
a button. 

An’ [ ast dat wife of mine to sew it on 
fast last night,” he said to a friend in the 
shop. “I doan’ see how she forgot it.” 

** Doan’ ever ast vo’ wife to mend nothin’, 
said the friend. “I learnt a better way 
befo’ [Td been married a veah. When I 
wants anvthin’ mended, like a shirt, fo" in 
stance, I takes it under my arm, all 
mussed up like, an’ opens de closet door 
and sings out to mah wife, ~Where’s ce 
rag-bag, honey?’ 

“What vo’ wants of de rag-bag?’ she 
asts me. 

“Oh, I kinder thought Td throw dis 
away?’ I tells her, an’ squeezes it tighter 
under mah arm. 

**Let me see what vo got dere. she 
says, an’ den I mutters somethin’ “bout de 
‘worn-out ole thing, while [ hands it over 
to her 

"Why, Clarence Barker! she'll sav, when 
she’s spread it out an’ 
looked it over ina hurry. 
‘ls surprised at yo’! 
Dis is puffeckly good. It 
doan’t need a single 
thing ’cept—’ An’ den 
and dere she sets down 
to mend it, lookin’ like I 
done made her a pres- 
ent.” 

No Use 

THE colored preacher 

was engaged in the 
somewhat unprofitable 
occupation of offering 
advice to a woman who 
had just been giving him 
a most unsatisfactory ac- 
count of her husband’s 
conduct. 

**Now, Mis’ Jenkins,” 
suggested the minister, 
**s' pose vo was to trv 
heapin’ coals of fire on 
his head?” 

“That wouldn't do no 
good,” responded the 


woman, decisively. “‘T’s 
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An Appreciative Audience 
CONGRESSMAN tells of an occasion 
. when, one very rainy night in the North 
west, he was addressing an audience which, 
without taxing the capacity of the hall, might 
have been larger. Naturally, he was willing 
to curtail his speech, and, having reached 
What he considered the proper point, said: 
“Tam afraid I have kept vou too long.” 
Whereupon there came to him a voice from 
the audience: 


“Go on, please; it is still raining.” 


Hit Hard 

VILLAGE minister in New England 

- was called upon to go several miles into 
the country to officiate at the funeral of a 
farmer's wife. Arrived at the house of grief, 
the minister spoke the usual words of svm- 
pathy and condolence to the bereft husband: 
“You have met witha great loss, brother.” 

* Yaas,”’ was the reply, an’ it makes good 
the old savin’ that misfortunes never come 
singly. [lost my best hoss four days ago an’ 


now she’s gone. [tell ve Pm gittin’ hit hard 


thrown a lighted lamp at “_<z ta 

zs . Ss CR. tui ce ia 
him more n once an’ he 
was jest as bad de next Jimmy: “Women don't realize how things cost, 


day.” I've spent three cents on her already to-day” 
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Oh, George, see 


Relics of 


a fine 


never 











War 
eovrer 
( ould qe t 


your tin hat 
one to fit on”? 





SENESCENCE 


BY BERTON 


| AY! fit as a fiddle, I'm slim through the 
midale 

With health and with 

\t rhiadie 


Pre rhc 


strength Pm aglow 


Iball and tennis m ame can still 


Phe best of the voung chaps IT know 
NI ’ is no thinner. I feel like a winner 
\I evesight bv none is surpassed, 


I 
Yet there's no concealing the fact that I'm 


stealing on me at last 


I W i 
] vouth T was avid of change, 
Wit! psv and rover I roamed the world 
Ver 
In seare h of the new and the strange. 
I thought it was funny to be without money, 


I beat mv wav elsewhere, somehow; 
But now, though I travel, this facet Tl 
inravel 


I don’t care for gypsving now! 





The vist of 


BRALEY 


In outh, carele ss-hearted, | 


started 


cheerfully 


For anywhere, purseless and gay, 
But now, ere T wander | carefully ponder 
Phe list of hotels on my way. 
In vouth [ would go away often and stow 
away 


Down in the hold of a ship, 


But now when I’m crossing the seas that 
are tossing 

I travel first cabin each trip. 

taking of 


Romance is the 


chan e 


And that’s where ['m aging, I know. 
Unless IT am there with all manner of where- 
withal 
Just take it from me, I don’t go! 
I shudder at riding blind baggage, or hiding 
From brakemen with vigilant eve; 
My comfort deters me when go-fever stirs 
me, 


Which proves that my youth has gone by! 
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| Firestone Cords for Winter Driving 


The firm, sure traction of the Firestone tread 
makes motoring a safer pleasure in every season. 
And the Firestone Cord plays no favorites 
among roads. Its extra size and greater air 
capacity assure reliable performance where tires 
are put to every test. 

Every resource of Firestone’s capital and man 
power is directed toward most miles per dollar, 


irestone 











If he could be 


everywhere 
at once - 








UT the countless miles of cavernous 
city streets, dimly lighted suburban 
highways and pitch dark country roads are 
too many for him to protect at every point. 











“Yale” gives every home, or building of any kind, 
its own policeman—an alert, steadfast, dependable, always- 


You need genuine ‘‘Yale’’ pro- on-the-job guardian. 
tection. Be sure you get it. That é a ~~ = 
means you must see the trade-mark = Y ale C ylinder Night Latches on all entrance doors 
“Yale.” Look for ‘Yale’ —see 
“Yale insist on ‘Yale.’ 


husky, tenacious Yale Padlocks on chests, bins and all 
out-buildings— that is the positive way of insuring the safety 
of your family and the protection of your valuables. 

Yale Cylinder Night Latches and Padlocks are only two of the better prod- 


ucts of protection and utility bearing the trade-mark ‘‘ Yale’’—see it on Cabinet 


Locks, Builders’ Locks and Hardware, Door Closers, and Chain Blocks. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Makers of the Yale Locks 


9 East 40th Street New York City 
Chicago Office : Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. 
7 East Lake Street St. Catharines, Ontario 


When in New York or Chicago visit our Exhibit Rooms. 
You will be cordially welcomed. 


Yale 
Door 


Closer 


Yale 
Builders’ 
Hardware 





























“dhe Surest 
and Best Help 










for all House- Cleaning 


Most every household feels the scarcity of help, especially when 
cleaning is to bedone. Here is the way to settle the cleaning problem 


once and for all, and give the housewife an opportunity to stop that 


greatest COW dreadful cleaning. 


AND Install this permanent cleaner 
and from that day cleaning 
becomes a pleasure and not 


ARO CLEANER a drudgery. 


The ARCO WAND is useful all over the house and its efficiency 
is so great that a few moments’ easy stroking with the handy 
ls takes up all dust, dirt, or lint, and pipes it away to the sealed dust bucket 
f the machine. Floors, rugs, carpets, curtains, upholstery, mouldings, shelves, 
wers, mattresses, pillows, clothes, sills, or steps, etc., are cleaned to perfec- 
No extra help is really needed because the ARCO WAND itself does 

hard work. 


Easily put in any building OLD or NEW 


The ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner is made in sizes for Residences, Apart- 
ments, Hotels, Clubs, Schools, Theatres, Churches, and any Public or Private 
Also made mounted on Truck for Factories and large Business Buildings. May be 








Buildings. 
P ased on easy payments if desired, from dealers everywhere. 
x : Machine is set in basement 
Send at once for catalog, The ARCO WAND, which gives full de- or side room. A suction 
scriptions and illustrates many of its labor- and money-saving uses. pipe runs to each ficor 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose, and tools 


816- 822 South are sold by all Heating 


vege AMERICAN RADIATOR GOMPANY s%iica:2, SRA hep 
sizes at $195 up. Price 
hicago joes not include labor, 


connections and freight. 


| 
| Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Piece Sold on easy payments, 






































_ METAL weaned 





POcKET KNIVES of Stel the beautif il, per- Stellite knives with their keen edges, their beauti 
anent metal, ¢ e 1 hardness wit! ful, velvety luster indt eir ger al, all-around good- / 
t-resisting properties platinum and gold. ness, will last for many get erati ns 
Stellite is an > y of semi-rare metals, the discov Individually packed in attractive boxes | 
f Elw 1 Haynes, Koh Indiana, metallur eatin , | 
gist f international reputation It is a brilliant, IN FOUR STYLES 
ite metal, harder thanthe hardest steel, and will Stellite handle, plain . ‘ $7.00 
t rust, tarnish, ain or corrode Stellite knives Stellite handle, stippled ° ° 7,00 
are not affected by fruit acids and never lose their Pearl Handle, plain ° ° 6.00 
tempe They are not affected by heat up to 1800°F, Pearl Handle, Stellite ends . . 6.00 


To Secure one of these beautiful knives send order and check to 


THE HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY, Kokomo, Indiana 


Send for the Story of Stellite 
































(Vote Steel > Bvt Its Master) 








. . « «From the age of stone—to the 
age of iron, the age of steel—and at 
last STELLITE, the metal eternal. 
With it a greater product—a new 
force — has come into the world. 


/Stellite, the wonder metal, brighter and 

' more beautiful than silver, harder and more 
lasting than steel, as rust-proof as platinum 
and gold—Stellite may now be had in table 
knives. 


Sei 


Two knives, of chaste and beautiful design, 
with silver handles and pure Stellite blades, 
(NOT PLATED, BUT SOLID STELLITE) are 
now offered a discriminating public. 


—i ‘ Dey 
tn 


~ 


All Stellite ware, of every kind, possesses 
unusual distinction. The table knives, of- 
fered for the first time herewith, will add 
a new note of refinement to the dinner 
service. 


HPD SOON a 


WHET UY 


Stellite knives will not rust, stain, tarnish 
or corrode. Fruit acids will not affect them. 
They may be made sharper than the sharp- 
est steel, and they will retain their edges 
longer than any steel. Stellite knives are 
more beautiful, more expressive than silver. 
They are guaranteed forever. 


——— 


a ylira 


—T tN DorrX 


i 
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Prices: Knives only, either Quaker 

or Flanders design, $25 the dozen 

$15 the half dozen. To be had only 

4 from the patentees and sole 
4 \ manufacturers. 


4 

‘ 
\, The Haynes Stellite Company Rs N 

KOKOMO, ~- INDIANA FES 


cS 


Send for the Story 
of Stellite 
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The BOOK 
that fits the POCKET 





HOSE who have been in France know some- 

thing of the moderately-priced, paper-covered 

books that are produced and sold in such 
large quantities in that Republic. 


We in America are slowly coming to realize that 
good books need not be bulky or heavy, and that a 
portable book that drops lightly into the pocket is 
a constant incentive to more profitable reading. 


To further the production of such books, we have 
improved and standardized a printing paper called 
Warren’s India. This paper is so thin and light 
Mi that a book of 1420 pages will be only one inch 


thick. 





Books of hundreds of pages have been published 
on Warren’s India, set in ten-point type (a large, 
easy-reading face) and in a size of only 4% x6% 
inches. The light weight and small bulk of these 
books are truly remarkable. Consider the desirability 


of these volumes: 
Sizes Pages Weight Thickness 


Dickens’ “Bleak House” 4%4x6% 940 QYoz. gin. 
Dumas’ “Three Musketeers”’ 434x614 748 8o0z. “in. 
Emerson's “‘Essays” 444x614 474 Goz in. 
Thackeray’s‘‘Henry Esmond” 4%4x6% 564 7Moz. jin. 


Trollope’s “Barchester Towers” 4'%x6!4 584 7%oz. j, in. 


Warren’s India, although thin and light, is exceed- 
ingly tough, with a smooth, almost satiny finish. 


The volumes referred to above are to be found in 
the New Century Library, published by Thomas 
Nelson x Sons, New York. 


Editions of any books advertised as published on 
Warren’s India will be found extremely convenient 
to hand and pocket. 


S.D.WARREN COMPANY 
BOSTON 























MAZDA 


Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service” 





What is itP 


Motorcycie or car? If it is a car, which lamp is out—left or right? 


Lamp-unreliability is both dangerous and unnecessary. The known high 
standards of MAZDA Service are sufficient to make the cautious and con- 


siderate insist on having MAZDA Lamps—Jamps marked MAZDA. 
MAZDA is the trademark ot a world-wide MAZDA Service 
service to certain lamp manufacturers. 
Its purpose is to collect and select scien- 
tific andpractical information concerning 
progress and developments in the 

art of incandescent lamp manufac- MAZDA Service. It is thus an as- 
turing and to distribute this infor- surance of quality. This trademark 
mation to the companies entitled to 


is the property of the General Elec- 
receive this service. tric Company. 


is centered in the 
Research Laboratories of the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady, N. Y. 
The mark MAZDA can appear only on 

lamps which meet the standards of 






































Fifth Avenue’s 


Newest Landmark 








NE of the institutions which every visitor 





to New York should see is the new 
store of H. Jaeckel & Sons, Fifth Avenue 
at Forty-Fifth Street. 





For many years this establishment has been 
regarded by those familiar with fur fashions, in 
Europe and North and South America, as 
the source of that inspiration which has given to 
furs and fur garments the style and grace of line 
which Parisian coutouriers give to silk and velvet 
creations. 


The collection of Winter and Summer furs 
and fur-trimmed evening wraps shown here is 
unsurpassed in the world. 





AECKEL 
&SONS.. 


Fifth Avenue at Forty-Fifth Street 
New York 
No Connection With Any Other House) 


‘‘America’s Leading Furriérs’’ 
Established 1863 
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MARMON 354 


The experience gained, and 
the organization developed, 
in building the Liberty Motor 
for the United States Govern- 
ment, has enabled this Com- 
pany io produce a motor car 
built to the accuracy and 
‘*close limits’ ’ attained forthe 
first time in Liberty Motor 
production. The new series 
will beexhibited attheshows. 
Norpyke & MarMon 


CoMPANY 
Established 1851 : INDIANAPOLIS 
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TYLES travel from east to west with the sun, 
That which Fifth Avenue approves to-day becomes 
the countrywide accepted vogue tomorrow. ‘The 
Jordan Silhouette Sedan anticipates advanced styles. 
It marks the advent of the new light-weight, four- 
door Sedan, compact in capacity, European in lowness, 
square cornered—a little bit of what friend England 
calls “nippy.” 


basemeedl 
Pi 


In common with the otner new Silhouette models 
it possesses a new power unit—a dynamic, light bundle 
of energy, which marks the passing of the days of bulk 
ind burden in open ee — cars, driven regretfully 
by people who love sn 

A new motor—des aad and built exactly to suit 
such an ideal car—was necessary, of course. 

In this motor, the forcesof vibration go down indefeat. 





JC YIRDAN MOTOR CAR CO, ,Inec., Cleveland, Ohio 








High Tide on Fifth Avenue 
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7 HE newest product of Chickering -America’s 
{oldest pianoforte makers. A small Grand 
of charming slenderness and grace of line, 

with exquisite Tone Quality. In our belief 

the finest Small Grand in the World. 


Made at the Great Chickenng 


Factories. Boston. Massachusetts 
6! GREASY HO- 


Pianos’ 


Chit kering 


Srevier 
Grand 














PELRLESS 








New in Appearance. 


Unchanéed in its 


Distinctive Performance 


For tour vears the distinctive fundamen- 
tal chi iracteristics of the Peerless Eight have 
ned unchanged. 


remal 
During all that time, the now famous 
‘Two-Power Ranger has steadily grown in 
ihstantial public regard. It is today, as 


it has been for four years, the one car of 
absolutely distinctive performance. 

With its *Loatng” Range for soft, smooth, 
economical operation in ordinary driving, 


Touring, $2900 Roadster, $2900 


F. O. B. Cleveland 


AQ 


“Loafins” 


Range 


Pate 4. = 3500 


and its “Sporting” Range for unusual power 
and speed when needed, 
tremes of both the gentle and the rugged 
virtues in on ail the scime ton. 

The Posse s retains its distinctive 
formance unchanged except for minor me- 
chanical refinements. 

The body lines are modified to give new 
expression to the Peerless ideal of substan- 
tial dignity and beauty of appearance. 
Sedan, $3700 


Change Without Notice 


, Sporting” —_, 
Range 


a 


covers the ex- 


5 -) 
pel 


Sedan-Limousine, $3900 


TWO-POWER-RANGE EIGHT 


t 
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3900 





“Your Biggest 1920 Asset 
is TIME!”’ 


My friends, the success 
of all your plans for the 
New Year hangs on one 
thing—the way you invest 
your Tzme. 


In one respect and only 





ST eS 





one, all men are equals: 
every day I deposit to each 
man’s credit 1,440 freshly 
minted minutes—to guard or 
lose —to waste or use. 


The costliest draft the 
New Year can draw against 
you will read, ‘“‘Pay to the 
order of Lost Time.”’ 





¢ >/) CS 


Guard Your Time 
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Wilammlyarolles oaks loons 


“Since we made our discovery about Oak Floors 
i and laid them in seven rooms the whole neighbor- 
m” hood has gone what you might call wild about them. 
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y “T'll venture to say nearly every one of my friends will 
be laying OAK FLOORS within three months (except 
those who have new houses, and of course THEY 


have OAK FLOORS already). 


“Our discovery was not that OAK FLOORS are hand- 
some, stylish, lustrous, and easily dusted —everybody 
knows that. Our discovery was that you can lay 
OAK FLOORS right over your old floors and that, 
labor and all, THEY DON’T COST AS MUCH AS 
FIRST CLASS CARPET, Think of it!” 


This is just the beginning of the story of OAK 
FLOORS. The rest is in the Oak Flooring Book, 
which is free. 
# a ee A ge Bye ae ey or see melas tang A pit 
THE MARK OF QUALIT’ the why, where, when and how of modern OAK FLOORS. 
AND RESPONSIBILITY WRITE TODAY 


OAK FLOORING MFRS. ASSOCIATION 
1015 ASHLAND BLOCK: CHICAGO: 
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All Seasonable 
Cars at Most 
Reasonable Cost 


Weather - proofed and 
warmed for bad days 

open at will for the air and 
sunshine Moon closed 
cars are investments in all- 
year- round traveling com- 
fort which you can own at 
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Enclosed with the finest 
cabinet - work 


Upholstered like good 
1 reasonable cost. lounges 
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Powered by Red Seal Moon- Colonial design throughout 
Continental Motors — the a 
Moon Sedan and Coupe, in easily opened and closed 
color-scheme, cabinet-work, Exquisitely equipped with 
decoration, fittings and up- —— 
holsters , are worth y of 


particular note-—with their 
price an added reason for 
owning them 


Builtby MOON MOTOR CAR CO., St. Louis, U. S. A 
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The best collection of the best 
orchestra music In the world is on 
Columbia Records. The leading 
American orchestras —as well as 
the famous Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra—makes records for 
Columbia exclusively. 


French Skamphoiny| 
Chicago/Symphony | 
New York Philharmonic’ 
Cincinnati Symphony; 


Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra 
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“Fuller-Built Landmarks 


HE building of a terminal such as the Pennsylvania 
Station, in the heart of New York City, called for 
_ experience in building construction and engineering 
service embracing practically every known phase of building 
work, and ability to solve many new problems that had 
never presented themselves before in a building operation. 


Va 


Working in close harmony with the architect and engineers 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, these problems were met and 
handled by the George A. Fuller Company in a way that 
is typical of the character of service that i is available to any 
architect, engineer or owner. 

Other notable Fuller-Built Terminals are: 


Kansas Cit y Termi nal Kansas City, Jarv is Hunt, Architet, C 


J ago 
‘ »& No hw'n R uilway Terminal, C 


F ier Archit &s, Chicago 





M ipan Central Te rminal, Detroit, NY. Central Railroad C o., Arct ain, Goa. 64. 
Webb, Chief Er eer. 
° W abas! t; rgh, Theodore C - Ei nk, Archite@, Sr. Le vuis. 
Hu n n Tubes, New Ys Clinton & Ru Architects 
New Per "Beat rm inal. Chicago, Price & M. ] anelian, Architects. 
ad al, I Frank L. Ellingwood, Chief Engineer. 
A Whether your contemplated building operation is usual or 
unusual, there is experience here that will aid you to solve 
iv ~ bbe aN od > 
F ULLER it most effectively and economically. 
4 4 \ / / 
COMPANY Con ultations invited throu 5 any « f our fices 


eat ay George A.Fuller Company 
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Baltimore Detroit 
C6) ee ss Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis” 
LH . Montreal Cleveland Kansas City 
an tail ts New Orleans Buffalo 












































Masterpieces in Bathroomware 


Ideals of utility and beauty in bathroom equipment which have been 
developing in the minds of critical people for generations are materialized, 
wrought into forms of enduring artistry, in Crane products. 

Crane craftsmen design for durability, for convenience, for the utmost 
fulfillment of sanitary requirements — and the ultimate touch of master 





workmanship. 





CRANE 


iy: . is more than the name of a vast industrial organization, pledged to the 
j - 3 highest standards of manufacturing—it is the accepted symbol of super- 
| ; lative quality in every product to which it applies. 
To insure that standard, supplemental parts of equipments, sold by the 
Crane Co. but not made by them, are built from their own designs in 
many cases and always guaranteed by them. 











Crane bathroom appointments are limited in scope only by the desires 
of Patrons. This is equally true of Crane kitchen fixtures, and heating 
ventilating and vacuum cleaning systems Literature on request 


THERE IS A NEAR-BY CRANE BRANCH TO RENDER CRANE SERVICE 
Boston Baltimore Knoxville St. Louis Grend Rapids Portland 
Springfield Washington Kansas City Davenport Pocatello 
Albany Memph Terre Haute Des Moines berd Salt Lake City 
Syracuse Little Rock Cincinnati Omaha Gr Pal Ogden 
Buffalo Muskogee Indianapolis a a ilin Sacramento 
Philadelphia canned Tulse Detroit Pe Oakland 
javennah - City Chicago Minneapolis San Francisco 
Camden Atlanta Wich Rockford Tacome Los Angeles 


CRANE CoO. 


; § ve. . 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
; = E Sees i : VALYES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES 
Bf SSRs ; CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


7 ST_wEW YORK CITY 
TO WHICH THE PUBLIC 1S CORDIALLY INVITED 
GRAMCHLES FIFTY-SIX LLADING CITES « WORKS CHICAGO. BRIDGEPORT 














no deviation trom its pres¢ 


cA CANDID STATEMENT 
TO PREVENT CONFUSION 





‘ 1 ; : 
HE American Hosiery Company is inserting this advertisement to acquaint 
you with its definition of its trade terms; so that when you buy AMHO Body 

( thing you May know toa certainty just what you are getting 


It is not unusual for trade terms and dictionary definitions to differ. Especially 

has such been the case in the underwear industry: “wool or woolen underwear” 

0% pure wool, while to others it has meant 

in has meant one thing to one manufacturer; something 

nt to another. This condition has paved the way for a series of 
ying public. 


t, 
& 











misunderstandings between manufacturers and the bu 


Following is a list of the kinds of fabric and material from which AMHO 
Body Clot g is mad ‘ 

MERINO is nemployed since s of the fabric will show that it is 
the inception of ‘the industry in | of the choicest Australian 
England many years ago, and also lambs’ wool. 
in thi suntry to represent a fabric 

ots d . eytisths et ey ecg all is a fabric made 
which is composed of a mixture of bs l 
; ‘gi from est Egyptian cotton in its 
cotton and Ww l. Every fiber of the 1 
natural ¢ nbles ic hed color, which 


American Hosiery Co. merino fabric 
. a soft creamyecru. Nost ained or 


if the choicest wool and cotton; . 
a8 Of the CnoK F » dyed yarns are used in AMHO 








the Company, since its organization, Roy Gyor Rov 

has never purchased a pound of oe ee 
noils, combings, or wool substitute LISLE THREAD is composed of 
of any description. two or more threads of the finest 
—_— isa f: br c containe combed yarns of long staple cotton, 
ing a large pescentags of choicest which are made 1 a suitable twist 
Australian es ibs’ wo 1 with an ad- to. give it that smooth and thready 
teks effect, that soft and gracious touch 





dition of long staple cotton whi , 
strengther s and improves the fabric which is noticeable in lisle thread 
by increasing its dur sbi lity during gloves and similar articles, 


frequent trips to the laundry. PURE SILK is exactly what the 
PURE RGAE bs onciheshiain Ww Pile 1 fabric made of 


term implies, and a chemical analy- aan pure silk. 








Since the organization of the ican Hosiery Co. in 1868 there has been 
nt high standards, nor any adulteration of its raw 


materials, 


AMHO Body Clothing is obtainable tf men, women, and children in union 
ts or shirts and drawers, and in varying weights to suit individual preference 
1 seasonal conditi ns. 


The very feel of AMHO Body Clothing will make y tto wear it. Ask 


ler to show you the goods, 


AMHO 
Body(lothing, 


Means Better Underwear 


AMERICAN HOSIERY COMPANY 


NEW BRITAIN Established 1868) CONNECTICUT 


your Geaier & 


Makers of fine knitted underwear for men, women and children 
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ARDWARE seems a small item in home- 
building. But it is a finishing touch that 
gives an air of distinction and harmony to your 
home. 


Avoid the conventional. Choose Sargent Hard- 
ware. There is a style of Sargent Hardware 
which just fits that home you are planning. Send 
for the Sargent Book of Designs, show- 
ing the many tasteful patterns. Then 
choose, with your architect, the one to 
harmonize with your particular style of 
architecture. 


Sargent Door Closers 


There are doors around your house that 
should always be kept closed—the back- 
stair door, cellar door, storm door, lavatory 
or closet door. Sargent Door Closers add 
to the quiet and dignity of any home, office, 
public or private institution. There is a size 
for every door, large or small. 


SARGENT & COMPANY,. Hardware Manufacturers 


30 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


And You Take Your Friends 
Succulent Fruit Picked Fresh 
From Your Own Greenhouse 


FRUIT picked jus 
Fruit thin 
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home will never be destroyed by 
like that so long as this Pyrene 1s 
within reach. | feel more than ever that 
Pyrene Fire Extinguisher 1s the best 
stment we ever made, though the sum 
Vas small 

| had a constant fear of fire before we 
Ought a Pyrene. 

“Now | can sleep peacetully on a Pull 
man, knowing that you, the kiddies and 


Our home are protected,” 


re 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 





PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 


2\ nderbilt Ave New York 


san Francisco 
f Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q 
Sold by hardware and electrical 

supply dealers and garages 


Saves 15° on automobile insurance 
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RINCE ALBERT certainly will put 

some frolic into that pet pipe of yours! 
To pack that joy’us old jimmy brimful or 
roll a makin’s cigarette and hit’er upa notch 
or two is just going right over the top with 
your €yves wide open! 

What P. A. will do for your taste and 
tongue you sure ought to know! Like the 
gentleman froim Sparrow’s Point you'll call 
P. A.a good egg! You'll smoke a pipe full 
and talk a bucket full Prince Albert is such 
a great, big bunch of smokesunshine! 

You'll quick catch the P. A. cue that it can’t bite 

} 


or parch; that Prince Altert’s exclusive patented 


' 
process frees it from bite and parch! And makes 


the sky the smoke limit! 





Give Prince Albert high pressure for flavor and 
fragrance! Put P.A. through your little old taste 
test-mill—and —just let that G-y-a-l-i-t-y percolate 
into your smokesystem! You'j/ say jit js! 

mo REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO WINSTON SALEM.N.C. 


Copyrig by R. J. Re 
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Teeth Grow Dingy 


Because You Leave a Film 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Teeth Are Ruined by It 


This is why the daily brushing so often fails to save the teeth. 


The cause of most tooth troubles is a slimy film, You can feel 
it with your tongue. It clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
Ordinary brushing methods do not end it. So, month after month, 
the film remains and may do a ceaseless damage. 


That film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea—a common and serious trouble. 


Now a Way to Combat It 


These facts have been known for years, but dental science found 
no way to effectively combat film. Now that way is found. Able 
authorities have proved it by careful tests. Leading dentists all 
over America are urging its adoption. And millions of teeth are 
now cleaned daily as they never were before. 

The method is embodied in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. And 
to spread the facts, a 10-Day Tube is being sent to everyone who 
asks. 


Based on Active Pepsin 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dissolve 
it, then to constantly combat it. 


The way seems simple, but for long it seemed impossible. 
Pepsin must be activated, and the usual agent is an acid harmful 
to the teeth. Now science has discovered a harmless activating 
method. And now active pepsin is embodied in an ideal tooth 
paste, modern in every way. 


The results are quick and apparent. One sees at once that 
Pepsodent means whiter, safer teeth. Make this ten-day test in 
your own home, in justice to yourself. 





See What Ten Days 
Will Do 


Send the coupon for a ten- 
Day Tube. Then note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the slimy 
film. See how teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. 
Compare your teeth in ten 
days with your teeth today. 
Then decide for yourself what 
is best. Cut out the coupon 
now. 





Pepsaoden 


REG.U.S. At ETO, 








The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant now advised for daily 


Name. 
use by leading dentists everywhere 


Address 











Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 948, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Old-fashioned Thrift 


T is never out of date. A family that saves brings 
contentment to its fireside. And the oftener you 
invest in sound securities, the easier it becomes to save. 
You want every dollar you invest to yield you and 
yours a substantial return. For there is something 
almost sacred about your savings. 

We know how you feel and we realize our respon- 
sibility when we encourage thousands of investors all 
over the country to come to us for securities. 

Before we buy and distribute a new issue of securi- 
ties, we make a thorough investigation of the past 
history, management, product, integrity, and financing 
back of it. We offer only the securities of Govern- 
ments and Cities; and of Corporations with estab- 
lished records of earnings. 

We can always suggest securities well adapted to 
your needs. Come and see us, or write us a letter. 
Let us send you “Men and Bonds,” the illustrated 
story of our service; this and our latest Offering Sheet 
on request for T-117. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


A NaTIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE—More than 50 correspondent offices 


in the leading cities connected by over 1 > miles of private wires. 


~ 
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Problems that Press 
= a . 
for Solution 
By JOHN GRANT DATER 
} a nde? Rb ny OWEVER opinions } a further regrettable de ‘lay in the finan 
U, a Ae may differ regarding | cial, commercial, and industrial rehabili 
ry (2) the precise terms and | tation of Europe, and that, too, at a 
ae H ie the full application of =| time when countless thousands in_ the 
bd Ki the German peace | central territory are starving and freez 
ser SS ¥ * treaty and its vexatious | ing todeath. Aside from this very cruel 
c SMU @ League of Nations | phase of the matter—a condition which, 
( ovenant and it cannot be denied that unquestionably, could have been very 
there “ - honest divergence ol Views much relieved if we had moved hore 
rane heap et ery” Bar Ter cae rapidly the failure of the ratification of 
apheenetivns peter we are the treaty has complicated things most 
the agreement, even though the ratifi- os Ik a err eel mea a 
cation might have been qualified by seriously, both at home and abroad. 
certain reservations, can only be re- has left the United States, for mstance, 
carded as deplorable. True it 5c that the more than a vear after the signing of the 
vote in the upper house on November armistice on November 11th, 1918, tech- 





19th does not constitute a final disposi nically at war with Germany, and it has 





tion of the case. for that would have — | injected a new element into our relations 
been little less than criminal. The coun- with our former allies. This is indicated 
try, in the interests of humanity, took | by the uncertainty which prevails at this 
a leading part in terminating the war | writing concerning the part the country 
and in framing the basis of settlement | will play in the movement inaugurated 


which found expression in the document | hy the Supreme Council to compel (Ger- 

approved at Versailles. To have re- 

jected the treaty in toto then, whatever 

its defects, would have placed us in the hk whet extent Gcoeses’s ie 

unhappy position of nullifying some of course. amounting virtually to a 

our own efforts in the cause of civiliza- a : . 0 a 

; refusal to put the treaty into operation, 

tion and arrayed us against our allies, k . 

who have approved the measure has been prompted by the bitter con- 
i , rOVer ? aS > . 

PI oo the long delay, and, finally, 
by the failure of the ratification of the 
agreement here, is a mere matter of con 
I UT, while a saving element in the jecture. Some authorities have ascribed 

situation still remains, the post- a considerable influence and have as- 
ponement of definite action now spells serted that one member of the German 


many to sign the proto ol. 


PEACE TREATY DELAYS 











BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL 


to justify the 
if the United 
States withheld ratification because cer- 


peace mission sought 


action on the score that 


tain features were objectionable he saw 
no reason Why Germany should approve 
provisions which were vastly more ob- 
jectionable to her. But there is no basis 
of comparison in the matter, and if Ger- 
many has been prompted in her course 
by developments here it is but another 
instance of her stupidity. However she 
may dislike to surrender the German 
officers accused of war crimes for trial 
by the Allies, she has no alternative if 
the latter insist, nor can she evade the 
special indemnity assessed against her 
for the destruction of the war-ships at 
Scapa Flow, which was a violation of the 
armistice 


GERMANY'S SHIFTY COURSE 


7 ca are numerous other things of 
which Germany stands charged by 
the Supreme Council, as, for instance, 
the organizing of a military force under 
the guise of assembling special bodies of 
Security Police, Emergency Volunteers, 
and Imperial Defense Troops, in excess 
of the provisions of the treaty. While the 
Allies have very little to fear from Ger- 
many ina military way, in consequence 
of her extensive disarmament, the loss of 
her ships, the destruction of her muni- 
tions of war, and the surrender of her 
fortresses, the occupation of her terri- 
may have serious 
further industrial unsettlement, for one 
thing, and, later on, possibly, another 
outbreak and the over- 
throw of the Government. But this is 
only preliminary to emphasizing the 
altered relations of the United States 
and the Allies since the failure of the 
ratification of the peace treaty. The 
American delegates have been keeping 


tory consequences 5 


revolutionary 


in the background, taking no part, ac- 
cording to the press advices, in the de- 
liberations of the Supreme Council, and 
American troops may not pcrticipate in 
the occupation of German territory. 


T is not the purpose or intent of this 
article to seek to determine the re- 
sponsibility for the muddling of the 
peace treaty; but the present situation 
is intolerable and in wretched contrast 


| 





CONDITIONS 


with the high ideals and exalted motives 
which were supposed to have actuated 
us in entering the war. The difficulty 
centers chiefly around the League of 
Nations, concerning which there are two 
schools of thought, the President and his 
friends proclaiming it to be a charter for 
the perpetual peace of the world, and 
Senator Lodge and his adherents de- 
nouncing it as a Pandora’s box of evils. 
To the layman who most desires the end 
of war for all time, it seems well-nigh 
inconceivable that a covenant of such 
importance, binding nations to univer- 
sal obligations, should be capable of as 
wide variations and differences of inter- 
pretation as have been placed on many 
of its most important provisions. 


NECESSITY 


AS one commentator, in writing of 
the League of Nations, puts it, 
“Now that in all probability some of its 
articles are to be modified, let us hope 
that its phraseology, too, will be altered 
to prevent any doubt as to its meaning; 
but, above all, let us hope that any 
action to be taken upon it be taken 
promptly and a definite status estab- 
lished.”’ There can be no two opinions 
regarding the desirability of speedy ac- 
tion upon the peace treaty, and for two 
namely, that may 
give attention to such highly important 
matters as railway legislation, taxation, 
and appropriation problems, and_ the 
labor situation, and also that this coun- 
try may take up the task of financing the 
reconstruction of Europe. The latter 
hinges directly upon the treaty’s ratifi- 
cation. Bankers and business men will 
take few if any chances in the new coun- 
tries, which are in direful need of assist- 
ance, until their status and the peace of 
the world are definitely assured 


FOR ACTION 


reasons Congress 


HE special session of the Sixty-sixth 

Congress which convened in May 
did practically nothing in the way of 
constructive legislation in consequence 
of the deadlock in the Senate over 
the treaty. Six months of continuous 
wrangling resulted finally in a meaning- 
less vote, for party lines were split, and 
both the treaty and the League of Na- 
tions were defeated. About the only 























In the Days of 
the Strong-Box 


Inthesixteenthcentury, 
gold and silver were al- 
most the sole mediums 
otexchange. Merchants 
kept their money in 
strong-boxes. Such un- 
emploved capitalearned 
nothing. It took centu- 
ries to ¢ evel P ae} Osit 
banking and the many 
facilities of modern fi- 


a ce . . 
nancial institutions. 











Modern Deposit Banking 


MPORTANT as is the function of the modern bank in 

making possible fhe transfer of money through the use of 
credit instruments, it is only one phase of the service which 
it offers to the public. The wealth entrusted to the bank 
does not remain idle, like gold in coffers, but is constantly 
employed as a basis of credit in commerce and industry, and 
is thus in the continuous service of the community. 


In keeping with this conception of modern banking, the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York accepts deposits 
and extends credit, and seeks to employ its resources along 
broad, conservative lines to meet the needs of American 
business of today and tomorrow. It renders every service 
which comes within the scope of a complete commercial, 
foreign, and investment banking institution. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
New York Londot Liverpoo] Par Havre Brussels 


Capital and Surplus : $50,000,000 
) 


5 
Resources more than - $800,000,000 
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things made clear were that a ratifica- 
tion can be secured only as a result of 
the extremists on both 
that 


only to the accompaniment of 


COTICE SSIONS by 


sides of the controversy, and in 
event 
and unmistakable qualifiea- 
lt will be highly 


desirable if the result can be attained at 


SOTLLEG clear 
tions or reservations 


an early date, for it is apparent that the 


} 


first regular session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, which was called together at 
the beginning of December, will be fairly 


overwhelmed with important legislative 
Meastres 

N consequence of his continued illness 

President Wilson did not appear in 
person to address Congress on the state 
of the but reverted to the old 
prac tice of having his views read to the 
The 


disappointment, 


nation, 
Senate and the Hous« message 
was something of a 
chiefly because it did not touch on two 
of the most important subjects now be- 
for the country—namely, the 
treats and the future of the railways. 


Upon the first of these Mr. Wilson made 


dismissed 


pe ace 


no mention whatever and he 
the second hy saving that he would ad 
dress Congress on the matter at a later 
date Among the President's 
recommendations Was for the in 
budget sVste to take 
the present iphazard 
method of guessing at ¢ and 
he advocated also a revision of taxes for 


various 
one 
auguration of m 
place of the hi 
xpenditures, 
the future, so graduated as to encourage 


cnterprise, 
I 


rather than discourage 


WORKERS 


PRESIDENT S PLEA FOR 


N other re spects the President’s mes 
sage Was made ip largely Oot a re peti- 


tion of recommendations contained in 
pre VIOUS addresses, nit luding the work- 
e out by Congress of a plan for the 


genuine democratization of industry 


based upon tha full recognition of the 
right of those who work in whatever 
rank to partte ipate in some organie Waly 
In every decision which affects” their 
welfare.” It will be recalled that this 


theorem, which is taken bodily from the 
to the spec ial session of the 


message 


Sixty-sixth Congress, but without refer- 
ence to that fact, has done yeomen ser- 


FINANCIAL 





CONDITIONS 


vice in all recent labor disturbances. It 
was cited by the railway brotherhoods 
in connection with their project to 
nationalize the carriers under the Plumb 
plan; by the United Mine Workers of 
America, at their annual convention, in 
advocating the * socializing” of the coal- 
mines, and it was quoted by the leaders 
of the striking steel-workers in support 
of their claim for a representation in the 
directorate of the Steel Corporation. 


age we nga WILSON’S repetition 

of this precise phrase, which has 
been given a literal interpretation by 
organized labor, has been responsible for 
some rather sharp comment in business 
circles. Of it The Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle Says: 


The sentence is open to severe criticism for 
several reasons: it gives some possible 
strength, by a quasi-official recognition, to a 
much-mouthed word, **de- 
mocratization,” and it misstates at once a 
natural law of republics and an actual state 
All industry is already in 
“democratization,” in the healthy meaning 
of the word, because all industries (emphat- 
ically including the railroads, to which the 
word has been mischievously applied of late) 
are really the property of all the people. 
Further, the right of participation in work 
by all workers is already recognized and is 
constantly becoming more so. Employer and 
employee, capital and labor, are coming 
faster and more largely together. 


and 


dangerous 


which now exists. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


WEIGHTY 

( I’ greater general interest to the 

) commercial and financial com- 
munity than the President’s annual mes- 
sage, with its somewhat socialistic flavor, 
was the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury ; this because of the predomi- 
nating importance of financial problems 
at the present time. These problems are 
by no means of domestic application, 
though some of them, like the question 
of Government receipts and expendi- 
tures, taxation, and the like are of that 
character. But many, and by far the 
most important, of them deal with 
world finance. This, of course, is the 
direct outcome of the termination of the 
war, which has put a different aspect 
upon our international relations, arising 
out of such matters as the huge indebt- 
edness to our Government by the foreign 











New York Banking 





for Business Men 
Wherever Located 


NV EN of large business affairs in all parts of 
the world feel the need of a strong banking 
connection in New York City, the financial me- 


tropolis of America. 


TO such persons, as well as to corporations and other business 
concerns, the Bankers Trust Company affords a secure depositary 
and an organization equipped to render prompt and intelligent 
service along every line of financial business, for example: 


Commercial Banking, Domestic and Foreign 
(Our connections are worldwide and include the great estab- 
lished banking institutions in all large foreign centers) 
Personal Accounts, Active and Dormant 
Special Accounts for specific purposes 
Letters of Credit, Commercial and Travelers’ 
Financing Exports and Imports 
Securing Credit and trade information, foreign and Domestic 
Issuing documentary credits payable in all parts of the world 
Collecting foreign coupons 
Transferring funds by telegraph and cable 
Handling practically every other kind of financial transaction 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Downtown Office: sassiateineieia eveie Astor Trust Office: 
16 Wall Street Resources over $400,000,000 Satnenen on Seed een 








BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


Governments, amounting to nearly $10,- 
000,000,000; the collapse of the foreign 


exchanges the insistent demands for 


Government aid, in the shape of addi- 
tional credits to finance the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe, and the like. 


( LITE naturally the questions of 
most Immediate importance to the 
community in general, which must bear 
the burden, deal with revenue, expendi- 
ture, and taxation. Including loans to 
the Allies, the excess of all public ex- 
penditures over revenue in the fiscal 
vear ended June, 1919, was no less than 
$14,297, 760,251 In the present fiscal 
ar, to June 30, 1920, the ‘Treasury 
estimated a total ordinary revenue of 
$6,100.250,000 as against $4,647,603,- 
$52 in the fiscal vear 1919, and an ordi- 
mary expel diture of $6,097 237, 892, 
which compares with $15,365,362,741 in 
the last fiscal vear. Including revenue 
and disbursements of every variety, the 
deficit of $14,297,760,281 in the fiscal 
year 1919 should be reduced to a deficit 
of $4,158,620,585 in the fiscal vear 1920. 
Kor the fiscal year 1921, which begins 
next July and ends June 30, 1921, the 
secretary estimates a surplus of $1,646,- 
552,015, but this would be subject to 
any increased appropriation of Congress 
and the re would still remain to pay off 
from any surplus the deficit of the pre- 
ceding year, which will result largely 
from redemption of the public debt. 


LUROPEAN DEBTS AND TAXATION 


{ECRETARY GLASS makes it clear 
Ss that there can be no immediate 
abatement of our onerous taxes. “Any 
appreciable reduction in the amount of 
the revenues from taxation is not to be 
thought of,” he says, “during a fiscal 
vear when the Government's current 
disbursements will exceed its current re- 
ceipts when its unfunded debt amounts 
to upward of $3,736,000,000 and when 
the Congress is considering various 
measures Carrying vast additional appro- 


priations.”” But he believes the question 


of taxation should be studied with the 
view of devising means to produce the 
necessary revenues with the minimum of 
inconvenience and injustice. As a bur- 
den which should be removed at the 
earliest possible moment the Secretary 








indicates the excess-profits tax, which 
“puts a premium on overcapitalization 
and a penalty on brains, energy, and 
enterprise, discourages new ventures, and 
confirms old ventures in their monopo 
lies.” 


HAT there is no immediate prospect 

of the Allies repaying us any con- 
siderable part of the huge advances 
made to them during the war is disclosed 
by the Treasury report, for Secretary 
Glass states that the question of funding 
the interest for the next two or three 
years is under consideration. In other 
words, the discussion turns upon a plan 
to permit the foreign Governments to 
defer payment and convert the accrued 
interest into an obligation to be met 
later on. Obviously, if they desire an 
extension of time in meeting the interest 
on the loans they are in no position to 
liquidate the principal. This is a matter 
in which the country can afford to be 
generous, and for two reasons—first, 
that the money can be used to advantage 
in reconstruction work abroad, and 
second, if repaid now it would tend to 
render Congress reckless and extrava- 
gant in expenditure. In due time, of 
course, the money will be repaid and 
applied to the reduction of the debt. 


GOVERNMENT CREDITS OPPOSED 


T is refreshing, in view of the many 

crazy theories which have found ex- 
pression in Wall Street and elsewhere 
regarding the obligations of the Govern- 
ment to extend credits and assist in the 
rebabilitation of Europe, to read some 
sound common-sense views on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Glass has performed a genuine 
service in making it clear that Europe 
is not without the means of recuperation 
and that it is not the function of this 
Government to finance her reconstruc- 
tion, but the work of our exporters and 
merchants and bankers in the ordinary 
course of business. Speculative Wall 
Street’s expectancy that the Govern- 
ment would have to furnish the credits 
because the amount required to put the 
European industries upon their feet 
would be too large for individual initia- 
tive, finds nothing in the way of support 
in the consideration of the subject by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 











NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


HIS Bank was given into the hands of the 

present generation, with ideals of integrity 
and service that had, since its foundation in 
1803, withstood the many periods of stress in 
the life of our young nation. 


The Pk who today carry on the work of 
the Philadelphia National Bank in serving 

the commerce of the city, the nation and 
the world, are thoroughly imbued with the 
conviction that ours is a heritage of tradi- 
tions of probity and helpfulness that must be 
handed on to the next generation, not only 
intact, but strengthened, and with added lustre. 
We are inculcating the spirit of nodb/esse oblige, 
‘‘rank imposes obligation.’’ 


How can we serve your needs? 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 
BANK 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 
: | \ HILE expressing a deep sympa- 


thiy for the present suffering in | 
T- 1 Europe, and while admitting that her | 
i needs for financial assistance are very | 
Shae ad Uh as yee : + aa eae | oreat, Secretary Glass says: | 


Men must go back to work in Europe. 
. must contribute to increased production 

~ 4 The industries of Europe of course cannot be 
set at work without raw materials, ma- 





The Seattle £ chinery, ete., and to the extent that these 

t | are to he secured from the United States 

1 of Tomorrow § | the problem of financing the restoration ot 
‘ Europe belongs primarily to our exporters. 

cAbundant natural resources, i Governmental financial assistance in’ the 


magnificent harbor and efficient ; | past and talk of plans for future Government 
shipping facilities are each day § | or banking aid to finance exports have ap- 
bringing Seattle closer to its * | parently led our industrial concerns to the 


ultimate place in the sun erroneous expectation that their war profits, 
I z based largely on exports, will continue indefi- 


Nn PS, IEE OY Ee ~ 


Merchants, manufacturers and 4 nitely without effort or risk on their part. 
investors, anywhere, who are interested y To them will fall the profits of the export 
in the development of Seattle will find , and upon them will fall the consequences of 


in The Seattle National Bank a sea- 


fai a ake the e rts, s\ SOO as 
soned and helpful ally. uilure to make ! xport » soon a 


domestic stocks which were very low at the 
THE time of the armistice have been replenished 
ry Gy _ 2° NN } those industries which have been developed 
Seatile National Bank to meet a great export demand paid for out 
‘ » _ has: a, = of Government war loans will be forced to 
Seattle, Washington : close plants and forego dividends unless they 
maintain and develop a foreign outlet. The 
industries of the country must be brought to 
a realization of the gravity of this problem. 
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The Financial Department TREASURY EXPLAINS HIGH PRICES 


of Harper's Magazine will N discussing the cause of high prices 
supply upon request book- Secretary Glass is not quite as con- 


: vineing as he is in his comments upon 
lets on Investments in 


foreign trade and the undesirability of 


Stocks and Bonds, Insur- an employment of Government credits 
ance, Banking and Trust in the rehabilitation of Europe. But, 
Company service—see list then, it must be borne in mind that as 


one of ‘the joint authors of the Federal 
Reserve system it is but natural that he 
should combat the theory that currency 
inflation is at the seat of the difficulty. 
As a matter of fact, very few observers 
of current financial phenomena have > 


on tenth page following 

















TheCONTINENTAL and [}/ fur fnvial phenomens ave 
COMMERCI eld that prices have advanced solely, o1 


even in large part, as a result of currency 


B A N K S inflation and chiefly in consequence of | 





CHICAGO the fact that thev realize what was made 
COMMERCIAL BANKING, FOREIGN AND so clear by the Indianapolis Monetary 
DOMESTIC. SAVINGS. PERSONAL TRUSTS. Conference years of Heat coodit 3 
CORPORATE TRUSTS AND CORPORATE onrerence years ago, thay creat im- 
AGENCIES. _ SAFE DEPOSIT. SAFEKEEPING struments perform every function of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC SECURITIES. IN. : . 
VESTMENT SECURITIES. FINANCING GOV. currency and that an over-expansion of 
ERNMENT ISSUES. FINANCING INDUSTRIES. credit constitutes an inflation far more 


MUNICIPALITIES, RAILROADS, UTILITIES. 





insidious and dangerous than is possible 
im m7 even through circulating notes. 










































































Where Credit 
Is Made 


The National Bank of 
Commerce in New York is 
a manufacturer whose prods 
uct is credit. 











Knowledge is the 
raw material of which 
credit is made— 
knowledge of menand 
markets, commerce 
and finance, drawn from 
original sources, tested and 
woven into a fabric of mutual 
confidence which is national 
credit. 



































The vast resources of the 
National Bank of Commerce 
in New York insure a credit 
production which is adequate 
to the needs of expanding 
business. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty Million Dollars 
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Greenebaum Investors’ Guide 


The January issue of the Invest- 
ors’ Guide presents the essential 
particulars of current Real Es- 
tate Mortgage Bonds offered 
and recommended by Greene- 
baum Sons Bank and _ Trust 
Company. It also explains the 
added assurance of satisfaction 
the investor obtains when he 
deals with this bank, which has 
a sixty-five year record of proved 
safety. 

Current offerings consist of 6 “7, First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds in de- 
nominations of $100, $500 and $1000 
maturities 2 to 10 years. 


Cut and return the accom- 
panying coupon toobtain a copy 
of the ‘“‘“ INVESTORS’ GUIDE.”’ 


Greenebaum Sons 
Bank andTrust Company 


OLDEST BANKING HOUSE IN CHICAGO 
La Salle and Madison Streets 
Correspondents in Many Cities 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS §$2,c 





Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, Ill. 


at f the January “ Investors’ Guide” to 


Now Ready | 


Distribution | 


\ R. GLASS takes the view that the 
| 4 large increase in the circulating 
medium is an effect and not the cause of 
He traces the 
the enormous de- 


the advance in prices. 
back 


mand for commodities by the European 


movement to 
belligerents before our entry into the 
war and then in a progressive stage to 
the still heavier combined demand of the 
Allies and ourselves, when finally we 
became involved in the struggle. The 
necessity of paying for the munitions 
and supplies, according to the Secretary, 
“rendered inevitable a certain measure 


of credit expansion, as it was impossible 
to bring about at once a restriction of 
private consumption commensurate with 
the growing needs of the Government.” 
Continuing, Secretary Glass says: 


This credit expansion therefore was the 
effect of the war demand for commodities by 
the United States Government and a neces- 
sary concomitant of that demand. The pri 
mary cause of high prices was war demand 
for commodities; credit expansion was a 
necessary concomitant thereof and currency 
expansion an effect of the rise of prices. 

CURRENCY AND 


CREDIT EXPANSION 


LL authorities agree, of course, that 
LX the inordinant war buying is at the 
seat of the difficulty, but chiefly for the 
reason that in order to pay for the sup- 
plies all Governments set about manu- 
facturing bonds, and some of them in 
addition started the presses printing 
paper money. We have done fairly well 
in this respect ourselves, or so, at least, 
it would appear when you recall that 
there was not a single Federal Reserve 
Bank note in existence prior to Novem- 
ber, 1914, whereas on November 28th 
last the combined issues of Federal Re- 
notes (backed by 40-per-cent. 
gold) and Federal Reserve Bank notes 
with merely the support of a gold re- 
demption fund behind them) aggregated 
$3,109,070,000. If this enormous expan- 
sion does not constitute inflation it 
difficult to define that term, and when 
| you consider the rapidity of the creation 
| of the vast volume of circulation and the 
| pillion dollars of combined greenbacks 
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Investments 
AREFUL study of conditions 


existing in security markets 
places us in a position to be of 
service to those considering 
the investment of surplus funds. 


The expert counsel of the ex- 
ecutives of our Bond, Note, 
Stock and Statistical depart- 
ments is gladly placed at the 
disposal of investors. 


Circulars. deseriptive of our 
current offerings will be furn- 
ished on request. 


Commission Orders Executed 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


BOSTON oa NEW YORK 
PORTLAND Investment Securities CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE Founded in 1888 . DETROIT 


Members of the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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| JANUARY INVESTMENTS = 

—_—_ _— 

| ( ( | 

= yielding 6’: to 7 = 

= ” = 

— Bonds of $1,000, $500 and $100 de- 

=| nominations, secured by 

—_— — 

= Pulp & Paper Mills = 

= Steel Steamships = 
Steel Mills = 
Chicago Real Estate = 

A Natural Resources Aj 

© Farm Lands a 

2| Important Manufacturing Plants e 

x 11x 

|} All ample in value and earnings to pro- | 

|} tect the investments. 

v || Make reservations now and secure 

|) these attractive rates for your January 





funds 


Send for new list No. 1|OS9HA 


Peabody, 








Houghteling & Co. 


Est. 1865 - Inc. 1918 
10 South La Salle St., Chicago 


Brauche Officer Detroit, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Louis 
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Merged With 
the People 


4 ] 1? feature of the electric 


ind gas companies under Byllesby 
management is the large number of 
home shareholders in all walks of life, 
each with a voice and vote 
To ti ral investor this fact fur- 
ther enhances the conservative invest- 
ment securities, yielding returns com- 
mensurate with present conditions, 
vhich we are in position to offer 


/ ( ulars H 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 


111 Broadway 208 S. La Salle St 
New York Chicago 
Providence Boston 














and national bank-notes outstanding, it 
seems idle to try to account for the 
increase on the score that our currency 
is responsive to the demands of trade. 


[’ makes very little difference in the 
final analysis whether credit inflation 
came first and currency expansion fol- 
lowed close behind, as Secretary Glass 
contends, or whether, like the two 
Dromios, they came into the world “like 
brother and brother,” to proceed there- 
after “hand in hand, not one before the 
other.”” In other words, they are operat- 
ing alike, and it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that they are a very impor- 
tant contributory influence in the ad 
vance in prices. Mr. Glass, it will be 
recalled, ascribes the enhancement of 
commodities and wages to Government 
buying for war purposes. Admitting 
that this was the genesis of the move- 
ment, should it not follow, if this was the 
sole cause, that with the cessation of 
hostilities and the stoppage of war de- 
mands the volume of credit and cur- 
rency should contract and prices fall. 


A THEORY COMBATED BY FACTS 


UT the direct contrary has been the 

result. Between November 29th, 
1918, and November 28th, 1919, the bill 
holdings of the Federal Reserve banks 
increased from $2,190,536,000 to $2,- 
709, 804,000, and during the same inter- 
val Federal Reserve notes and Federal 
Reserve Bank notes expanded from $2,- 
654,679,000 to $3,109,070,000. In the 
mean while the total gold reserve, the 
supporting base of our entire system of 
capital and credit, showed but very 
trifling changes, standing at $2,060,265.,- 
000 at the earlier and $2,093,641,000 at 
the later date. During the same period 
the loans of the New York City Clearing 
House banks moved up from $4,622,- 
986.000 to $5,187,479,000, and the latter 
figure takes no note of the immense 


amount of loans rediscounted at the 
Federal Reserve Bank. And commodity 


prices, both here and abroad, are higher 

















Simplify Your 
Income Tax Returns 


Our Free Record Book will greatly 
simplify your problem of preparing 
Income Tax returns. 


Containing as it does a summary and 
digest of the Income Tax Law and the 
exemption features of the various 
Liberty Loan issues, this booklet will 
give you a clear understanding of the 
provisions of the law as it affects you. 


Space is provided for entering your 
income from various sources month 
by month as it comes in and also for 
indicating allowable deductions. 


Thus, by familiarizing you with the 
requirements of the law and enabling 
you to record your income systemati- 
cally, our free Record Book materially 
lessens the work of making out returns. 


In producing The Income Tax Record 
we were merely serving the interests 
of our clients. However, we will gladly 
mail you a complimentary copy upon 
request, whether or not you are a 


client. Kindly address dept. D_]. 





New York 
cee, William R.Compton Company 
Cincinnati GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


New Orleans **Over a Quarter Century in this Business" 
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Income-Producing 
Properties Protect 
Miller Investors 


Every Miller First Mortgage Bond is se- 
cured by a property producing a_ rental 
income of at least two and one-half times 
the amount required to meet payments of 
interest and principal. 
The first mortgage covers the earnings as 
well as the physical property. 
Miller First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
yielding 7%, are available in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 and $1000, maturities 2 
to 10 years, interest and principal payable at 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
Write forcurrentofferingsand booklet entitled “Creat- 


ing Good Investments,” which explains why and how 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds are sound investments. 


G.L.MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 


41 Hurt BuiLpInc-ATLANTAGA. 


























Guide to Safe 


6% January 
Investments 


) Pmt one desiring safe and 
time-tested investments for 
January funds should write today 
for our January Investment List. 
You will find it a reliable guide to 
sound securities yielding an attrac- 
tive interest rate. 


Ask for this valuable List, specifying 
Circular No. A-1009 


S.\W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco Philadelphia 
St. Louis Milwaukee ton 
Indianapolis Washington 
Buffalo Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


38 years without loss to any investor 
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CONDITIONS 

The record for the 
war period, according to Bradstreet’s 
index number, was 19,162 in July, 1918. 
It was 20,175, the highest one known, 
on December Ist last. Similarly, the 
Economist's average of English prices, 
built upon a different unit, established 
the high war-time figure of 6,267 in 
August, 1918, and stood at 6,985, the 
high figure for all time, at the beginning 
of December. 


A® the armistice was signed as long 
ago as November 11th, 1918, and 
as Government buying for war purposes 
terminated months ago—in fact, the 
Government has been selling, not buy- 
ing, munitions and supplies—it would 
appear clear that other factors than 
Government buying had played a part 
in inflating loans and currency and in 
advancing prices. As a result of what 
can only be described as an overloaned 
condition of the banks, the money-mar- 
ket has displayed extreme tension of 
late. Call-loan rates ranged as high as 
25 and 30 per cent. in November, and 


than ever before. 


signs of recurrent strain were observable 
again in the early part of December. 
Much of the difficulty springs, no doubt, 
out of the vast burdens put upon the 
banks by the Liberty Loan flotation. 
Overborrowing was not only tolerated, 
but encouraged in order to place the 
Preferential rates of interest 
were offered to influence subscriptions 
by men who bought in excess of their 


bonds. 


ability to pay promptly and thus com- 
plicated the money situation. 


LIMITS SET UPON INFLATION 
N this connection it is interesting to 
note that the Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin for October estimated the amount of 
war obligations of all kinds held by all 
banks on June 30th last, either outright 
or as collateral for loans, at $6,500,000,- 


000. “This amount of bank credit,” 


said the National City Bank, in com- 
menting on the figures in its December 
publication dealing with economic con- 























for every Man 
| Woman and Child 
in New England 


8465. 


This represents the annual production of 
manufactured articles in the New England 
States—larger than New York with $399, 
| larger than Pennsylvania with $395 and 
larger than Ohio with $328. 


New England Leads Them All 


The Preferred issues of prosperous New England enterprises are the 
natural choice of the careful investor who demands 


Safety of Ready 
Principal Marketability 


Good 
Income 





| | We invite your request for information on the Preferred issues of 
| New England. Our Statistical Department is fully equipped to 
| cheerfully furnish you with accurate Data, Quotations, etc., without 

||| obligation of any kind. 
| The 

| Preferred Issues 


of 
NEW ENGLAND 


Our booklet Q-291, “Safeguarding Your In- 
vestments,” will show you how these Preferred 
issues help meet the high cost of living with 
safety and increased income. Write for it today. 


INDUSTRIES 


|| Hollister, White & Go. 
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Profits 


Profits are made by accumulating 
goods when they are cheap and 
holding them for future rise. 


The Dollar to-day is about the 
cheapest article to be found. 
Save now and profit later on 
when prices drop and the dollar 
is again worth 100 cents. 


Discrimination, however, should 
be observed in the placing of the 
funds you save. You would do 
well to consult our booklets be- 
fore investing as they may be 
the means of protecting you 
against possible loss. Either sent 
upon request. 
‘*What Securities Mean”’ 
“‘Incomes’’ (monthly publication) 


Breed, Elliott & Harrison 


High Grade Investment Securities 


Chicago Cincinnati Indianapolis 























Household 
Accounting 


In planning the family budget it is 
a wise provision to make a definite 
appropriation to Savings and invest 
regularly in high class Bonds. 

THE PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
of the Bankers Mortgage Co. enables 
the investor to secure from 


1 #4 i 4 
45 0 to 45% 


on the highest class of Municipal and 
Corporation Bonds. Denominations 








e » eo 
$50, $100, $500, $1000. 
Interesting information will be sent on request 


for Circular 


Bankers Mortgage Co. 
Capital $2,000,000 
CHICAGO - DESMOINES - NEW YORK 


























112 W. Adams St. 521 W. Walnut St. 512 Fifth Avenue 











ditions and governmental finance, “has 
been manufactured and put in circula- 
tion as purchasing power. The loans 
represent bonds purchased and not yet 
paid for or loans made for other pur- 
poses and secured by the pledge of Gov- 
ernment paper. These ought to be paid 
off and the credit they have created re- 
tired.””. Elsewhere, in dealing with the 
necessity of contraction, the circular 
says, “It is time for a general under- 
standing of the fact that the course of 
inflation made possible by the great 
addition to our gold reserves and the 
new powers of our banking system has 
been run and from this time forward 
there are definite limitations upon the 
use of credit.” 


ARNINGS from responsible au- 

thorities against the dangers of 
over-action have come none too soon, 
for, in addition to the heavy loans 
against Government securities, banking 
resources are heavily burdened with 
other obligations. For instance, it re- 
quires very much more in the way of 
capital and credit to transact business 
now than ever before in consequence of 
the high prevailing range of prices. In 
addition to this the period appears to 
be one of active constructive endeavor 
and the number of new industrial pro- 
motions has reached an appalling figure. 
Oil company incorporations alone in the 
first eleven months of the year, accord- 
ing to a compilation made by The Jour- 
nal of Commerce, represent a capitaliza- 
tion of $3,207,797,800. The new financ- 
ing, actually carried into effect during 
the same interval, according to The Wall 
Street Journal, amounted to no less than 
$2,718,229,800, apportioned as follows: 
railroads, $250,918,600; industrial cor- 
porations, $1,946,630,310; public utili- 
ties, $520,680,890. 


EXCHANGE AND LABOR PROBLEMS 
ALES of municipal bonds, a very 


popular security now in consequence 
of the exemption for Federal taxation, 
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W) 


Is Interest Return an Index of Safety ? 
Do you judge the safety of a bond by its interest rate ? 


Are you making a needless sacrifice of income ? 


Make your money work for you but do not set it at a dan- 
gerous task. 

If your money is not safely invested in sound securities and 
at the same time yielding you the best possible returns 


— then you are at fault! 
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Our experience as investment bankers aided by careful expert examinations 
enables us to offer you freely the investment service which you need. 
Thoughtful investors should write for our pamphlet ‘Is Interest 
Return an Index of Safety ?”’ discussing the problems indicated above 
{sk for and analyzing a class of bonds yielding a higher rate of return than the 
Pamphlet HH-315 average with equal or better security. 


AHBickmore é[p 


lll BROADWAY, NY. 


























INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and-other investment securities 
This firm was founded in 1865 and we have always endcavored 








to recommend to our clients conservative investments. As 
members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges we 
are prepared to execute orders for the purchase or sale of 
securities on a cash basis in large or small amounts. 


A circular describing several issues of desirable 
investment securities will be sent on request. 


Kadder,Peabody & Co. 


115 Devonshixe St. a7 Wall Street 
Boston New Yor 
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Forman 
Farm 
Mortgages 





6°. Security for January Funds 
For your January investment select Forman 
Far Mortgag or Forman Land Bonds 
ae | t | urit 
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GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
Established 1885 
FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS 
11 South La Salle Street Chicago, II] 
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The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will 
supply upon request book- 
lets Investments 
Stocks and Bonds, 
Banking 


on in 
Insur- 
and Trust 
list 
on second page following. 


ance, 


Company service—see 














Seasoned Securities 


We have prepared a booklet piving 
{ descriptions of the stock issues of 

ew | tablished Corporations. 
Dividends regularly maintained in 
war times or peace times, in period 
f business prosperity and of busi- 
ness depression 


Mailed on Re que st 
Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


New York 


74 Broadway 














have broken all records, the total for the 
year to date aggregating $608,434,541, 
against $273,572,372 last year and $463,- 
644,631 in the same eleven months in 
1915, which was the record up to this 
time. Superimposed upon the enormous 
legitimate demands of very active busi- 
ness and new financing are the specula- 
tive demands. These are not confined to 
Wall Street and great commodity mar- 
kets, but embrace many other things, 
including real estate, farm lands, and 
many varieties of merchandise which 
heretofore were free from speculative 
taint. When one takes all this into ac- 
count it is not difficult to determine from 
what sources the strain on credit has 
come. If subjected to a real test, of 
course the speculative market will be 
the first to yield, for speculation thrives 
only on surplus funds and surplus funds 
are limited. 


HE labor situation has abated but 

little in its disturbing qualities, the 
chief matter of concern recently being 
the strike among the bituminous coal- 
miners, affiliated with the United Mine 
Workers of America. Though enjoined 
by the courts, the miners refused to re- 
turn to work and further efforts to effect 
a compromise resulted in a flat refusal 
of the union leaders to accept an advance 
of 14 per cent. in wages. An acute short- 
age of coal, developed throughout a 
large area, adding much to the suffering 
of the community and seriously inter- 
fering with industrial and railway opera- 
tion. As a the 
through the Fuel Administrator, was 


result Government, 
forced to impose restrictions on the use 
of coal, more severe even than prevailed 
during the war period. At this writing 
renewed efforts to effect a compromise, 
undertaken by President Wilson, give 
great hope of success in ending the strike, 
but a shortage of fuel is likely to con- 
tinue. A further disturbing feature of 
the market in December was a complete 
demoralization of foreign exchange, the 
outcome of which on international trade 
cannot as yet be determined. 














How Much Income Tax 


Must You Pay This Year? 


If you handle your own returns for 1920 you must gather together and correlate 
with the original text of the law, hundreds of decisions, interpretations, rulings, 
and over-rulings of Treasury Department and Court, and also the accepted 
accounting practice whereby conclusions are reached. In addition to the 
time you must expend, a small slip resulting in over- or under-payment may 
cost you many times the price of this authoritative, instant guide. 


Income Tax Procedure — 1920 
Excess Profits Tax Procedure 


By Robert H. Montgomery, Certified Public Accountant; Attorney-at-La 
Author “Auditing,” and “Income Tax Procedure’ for 1917, 1918, 191¢ 


This manual brings each section of the law 
right up to date, showing it as finally modi- 
hed andinter prete d. Itcoversthe whole field, 
making clear all the difhculties in the returns 
of corporations, executors and other fiduci- 
aries, partnerships, and private individuals. 

Not only does it guard you against over- 
or under-payment in the letter of the law, 
it also explains with great clearness the 
methods of procedure demanded by the 


The Highest Authority 


Montgomery is the recognized authority on all 
matters relating to the Income and Excess Prof- 
its Tax. Supreme Court decisions have upheld 
him time after time in cases where he differed 
from the Treasury interpretations. You cannot 
go wrong if you follow his guidance. 


Used by 20,000 


Accountants, Treasurers, Lawyers, Corporate 








Officials, and leading Executives use Mont- 
gomefy’s manual year after year. Its complete- 
ness, simplicity, authority, and the readiness 
with which every feature can be located, cannot 
be excelled. Here are a few opinions, taken from 
hundreds in our hles: 


best accounting practice. 


It tells you more in five minutes 
than you could worry out for 
yourself in months 

This year the manual is issued in two 











3 “ “There is no other work dealing with the past and existing in 
volumes. The first, containing about 800 — come and excess p 
pages, deals entirely with Jncome Tax; the 
second, of about 300 pages, covers every k 
} » of the Exc Profits Tax 2 \ : 
phase of the £Lxcé rofits Lax. 
o **I am sure that it ist est g k 
It Saves You This— Montgomery, President, big o 
Weeks, perhaps months, spent assembling “This book is ~— ; , , 
data and the very real danger of overlooking = Dexdleday Pag 
some allowable reduction. Every $100 need- much use of the } r 
lessly reported means an over-payment of from aatnan a Foaainas & Meta 





$6 upward, according to your income. Law, Cleve 
No formal manual will serve. The import- 
ant additions demand an entirely new work. 


‘USE. THIS COUPON 


r-------------- 






E . ’ | The Ronald Press Company, Dept. 163 
xamine It Free ° 20 Vesey Street, New York City 
You may examine this manual, both or either Is Se aa i pth re Nha ont hese rr 
of the volumes, entirely at our expense. After I e full 5 k 
five days return them if not entirely Geeks : _ 
Satistactory; otherwise remit $9 oO | B ess I 
“aae.\ in full payment. The final supple- t Reference 
t ment will be mailed to you free at Lag 
RONALD) the end of February. Dest ein ft te the title here 
Mf 1 Send me only 1 Tax Pr ei pages. § 
the volume 
| checked Excess I I I pages. $3.00 
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Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 
DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 
MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 
Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 
Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
ESN a 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL 





Good Bonds 


When security of principal and regularity and permanence 
of interest are the first considerations ther 
investments that compare with good bonds. 








CONDITIONS 





Write for our list of current bond offerings. 


Bond Department 


| Mellon National Bank 
i a 
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are no other 


The big Pittsburgh industries are basic, and during the 
past fifty years we have been a factor in their growth. 
Because of our intimate knowledge of the activities of this 
district we are able to secure and offer a selection of bonds 
which we recommend for sound, conservative investment. 


q For the benefit of our readers we give below a list of some of the special 
booklets on financial subjects issued by firms of established reputation: 


Investment Recommendations 
4th Edition 
1918 


Questionnaire for Investors, 
United States Revenue Act 


Getting the Most Out of Your Money 


A Graphic Study of the Illinois Central Railroad-Co. 


Let’s Choose Executors and Talk of Wills 
Essentials of a Public Utility Bond 

A Safe Way to Save 
Iowa Investments 
Incomes 

Do I Need Life Insurance? 

The Premier Investment 

Miller Service 

Present Low Prices of High Grade Securities 
Railroad Bonds 

Bond Topics 

Industrial Pittsburgh—A Bond Offering 


A Study of Shaffer Oil & Refining Company-— 


Complete Petroleum Organization 
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Gu nty Trust C 140 Broadway, New York 

S.W.St & Co. 150 B' way, N.Y., or Straus Bldg., Chicago 
Nat City ¢ Ww Street, New York 

Babson's Statistical Orga ition, Wellesley Hills, Mass 
National City Co., 55 Wall Street, New York 

Banker's Trust Co., 16 Wall Stree, New York 

National City Co., 55 Wall Street, New York 

Banker's Mortgage Company, Des Moines, Iowa 

Banker’s Mortgage Company, Des Moines, Iowa 

Breed, Elliot & Harrison, 105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Postal Life Insurance Co., 511 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
William R. Compton Co., 408 Olive St., St. Louis, Missouri 
G. L. Miller & Company, Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Frederic H. Hatch & Co., 74 Broadway, N. Y. 

A. H. Bickmore & Co. 111 Broadway, N. Y. 

Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A 
H.M.Byllesby 


& Co., 


Copies of the above will be supplied upon request by addressing 
Financial Department, Harper’s Magazine, Franklin Square, New York. 
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Cont’l & Com’! Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Coughing 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches are not candy but real 
medicine made to quickly overcome bronchial 
irritation and tickling in the throat; and for over 
seventy years prominent speakers, vocalists and 
leaders of society have found them highly 
effective in bringing surprisingly prompt and 
grateful relief from sore throat, hoarseness, 
coughing and irritation. 


BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Unsurpassed for clearing the throat, and relieving 
distressing asthmatic troubles. Contain no opiates 
or harmful ingredients. Will not stain hands or 
gloves and are packed in handy packets that may 
be carried in vest pocket, purse or vanity case 
and taken any time. 

Four sizes, 15c, 35c, 75c and $1.25. Atalldruggists. 


JOHN |. BROWN & SON Boston, Mass. 


General Sales Agents: 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc., New York, London, Toronto 
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AME LS supply in a lavish way everything 
you ever hoped to find in cigarettes! 
Camels are sounique in quality, in flavor, in full- 
bodied-mildness, in refreshing satisfaction that 
you should not delay your pleasure an instant! 
Try Camels out to the Irmit—then compare 
th any cigarette in the world at 

Quality 
But, 
Choice 


This 


smokers! 


ilone would make Camels distinctive. 
behind quality is Camels expert blend of 
Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos. 
blend 1s a revelation to cigarette 
You'll prefer it to either kind of 


+ 


ybacco smoked straight, it is so mellow, so 
lelightful. 
Prove 


» meet 


that Camels are made 


our most exacting demand; that you 


conclusively 


in smoke them liberally without tiring your 
+ tel 


ste! And, know yourself that Camels leave 


no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or un- 


pleasant cigaretty odor! 


Quality will make you keen for Camels! 


Camel ire ld in entifically 
ealed package ra cigarette 

r ten ickages (2 cigarette 

a gla 1€ aper -<« ered cart 
We strongly re nmend th car 
ton for the home fice supply 

v he y ivel 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N.C 
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17 Black and 
5 copying degrees 
all perfect (/ remember 


When once you use these re- 
markable - high quality Pencus, 
you will never be satisfied 
with any other than 

VENUS PENCILS 

The genuine and complete \ a) 
satisfaction given by VENUS ee 
Pencils has made VENUS what i 
it is — the most widely used 
Quality Pencil in the world 

There's a Venus degree of 
Lead to suit you as if it were 








—— 





VE N U Ss made to order 
DRAWING Buy your preferred degree 
PENCILS of VENUS and KNOW real 


Pencit Satisfaction. 


| American Leap Penci. Co. 
L. 220 Firrn Ave New Yorn 


anpb CLapton, Lonpon, Eno y 





























HB * VENUS - D1awing * AMERICAN PENCIL CO. New YORK 


NENus a Venus Degrees @ 

j TRASTR ‘Eee epee to9H-35¢ each & 

’ | } 
> bs cirans witrwour No 842 leads for 849 = 

’ BLUR OR BLEMISH 60¢ Per box of 6 " 

a a 1 8 j 
\ & ! VENUS PENCILS 

a ee in 17 degrees of hardness and softness 6B to 9H 

ig ; B'S indicating Softness -H’'S indicating Hardness 

4 i HB or F - for general writting H or HH for hard firm writing 

ne (4 B or BB for Softer lead Copying for indelible uses 


Prices Plain Ends $1°° per doz 
Rubber Ends $129 per doz 
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Beech-Nut Orange Marmalade—Flavor Plus: 


LL.L you who love golden marma- 


1) 
toast, Wiil 


lade spread on Crisp 


ippreciate the wondertul favor of Beech- 


Nut Orange Marmalade. 


Sut only the housewife who has tried 


to make marmalade at home, can quite 


hind 


navor. 


ire We 


} f ra 


appreciate the pasta 


necessary to produc. this delicious 

She will appreciate the careful selec- 
tlon of oranges heavy with the 
| careful peeling, to save both the 


nd 


fruitand the peel; the quartering a1 


juice; 


king of the orange, and the pressing 


CoO rang 
® 


out of the Ciear juice 


Beecu-NutT PackinG Co. Food 


Then the careful shaving of the peel 
to wafer thinness in those hand oper 


ated machines used by marmalade 


makers of the old world 

Then the cooking of the juice, 
peel, and pure granulated sugar to just 
1 then the 


ane 


the 


COnNSIsStency 


the 


proper 
1 ’ ° 
sealing in sterilized glass 1ars 


But the resu/: is worth all these pains. 
You'll say so when you taste the full, 
satisfying flavor of Beech-Nut Orange 
Marmalade. And most people will say 
it’s far better than any marmalade 
made at home. 

Order a jar today from your grocer. 


f Finest Flaver CANAJOHARIE,N.Y. 


beech-Nut 


APE JELLY RED CI RANT JELLY 
CRAB APPLI ELLY 
PIT? I > APPLE JELLY 
JELLY BLACK CURRANT JELLY 


TIT RAW BERRY JAM RED RASPBERRY JAM 





Marmalades 


JAM PEACH JAM 
DAMSON PLUM JAM 
MARMALADE 

IT MARMALADE 
CHERRY PRESERVE 


BLACKBERRY 

ORANGI 

GRAPEFR 
PINEAPPLE PRESERVE 
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He Is Never Well- 


ET neither is he wholly sick. He is nerv- 
ous and depressed, catches cold easily. 
Has frequent headaches, spells of indiges 
tion, a twinge of rheumatism now and then. 
“Pyorrhea” says his dentist. “He is but one 
of thousands of men and women who go to 
pieces in middle age because of this insidious 
disease.” 

Pyorrhea begins with tender and bleeding 
gums. Then, the gums recede and expose the 
unenameled tooth-base to decay. Eventually 
the teeth loosen and fall out, or must bi 
extracted to rid the system of the infecting 
Pyorrhea germs that breed in little pockets 
about the teeth. These germs, which are 


carried in the blood-stream to other parts of 


the body, are now known frequently to be 
the cause of rheumatism, anaemia, nervous 
disorders and other serious ills. 

Don’t let Pyorrhea get established in your 
mouth. See your dentist often for tooth 
and gum inspection, and start today to use 
Forhan’s For the Gums. 





thea, or check its progress, i 


hea, 
and used consistently. Ordinary dentifrices 





cannot do this. Forhan’s keeps the gums 
firm and healthy, the teeth white and 
clean. 
—_—-. ‘ 
How to Use Forhan’s 
Use it twice daily, yearinand yearout. Wet 


your brush in cold water, place a half-inch of 
the refreshing, healing paste on it, then brush 
yourteeth up and down. Use a rolling motion 
toclean the crevices. Brush the grinding and 
back surfaces of the teeth. Massage your 
gums with your Forhan-coated brush— gently 
at first until the gums harden, then more 
vigorously. If the gums are very tender, mas- 
sage with the finger, instead of the brush. 
If gum-shrinkage has already set in, use 
Forhan’s according to directions and consult 
a dentist immediately for special treatment. 

35¢ and 60c tubes in the United States 
and Canada. :At all druggists. 











Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


's 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 
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The Sad Sad _ Dollar: 


Is it worth anything? 
Is it any good? 
Willit get you anywhere? 


Willit buy you anything? 


Yes! 
It is! 
It does! 
It ean! 


VANITY FAIR 


the magazine of leisure interests for men who know enough to have them 





Vanity Fair is the clinching affirmative. It comes 
to you for six brilliant months for the most di- 
lapidated dollar you own. For less than your 
weekly cigarette budget—for less than the price of 
a minute steak—you can switch a light into the 
dark corners of your mind. 


V ANITY FAIR is net ne that collects ATIRE and humour—letters—outstanding mer 
1 reflects the gleam and brilliance from every and women—the only department of sensibl 
well-bred, correct men’s fashions published anywher 
ci | ts—t tage— rities—sports—all inti- ANCING— golf —bridge—finance—motors—air 
leal tartling and planes—every interest of cultivated, cosmopoli- 


tan men and women. 


e » o e | 
ry YOY € T e 
Five Issues of Vanity Fair for $1 
- 
Six, if you mail the coupon now 
Think of all the interesting things that ever happened to you —the 
pleasant places you've been in—the fine things you’ve seen. Magnify 
them a hundred diameters. Multiply by six magazines. Set the result 
Vanity Fair—over against a dollar—your dollar. 
Isn’t it a good buy? Doesn’t your cold business sense tell you you’re 
sold on it? That half year of interest and amusement and enter- 
tainment for that dollar—for your favorite dollar—for any dollar? 
a Sign that coupon. Stick it in an envelope. Get contact at 
,once. . . . . And what’s a dollar anyway? 


a . ees s Har. 1-2 
VANITY FAIR, 119 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
i self if you are as good as you think you are Here’s my dollar Send along your next 
IX, if this gets to you in time (OR) I'l! remit one dollar on receipt of your bill. (Canadian $1.25 


Ce hha wise panes seg ummk evegun tet mabe sean ana 


eee ace tat aha Win wsa-'6: a Seah cso talent Gr Sih ana ONS RS 
Illustrations copyright Vanity Fair 








A word that is imbedding 
itseli in our language. 


Soon to appear in all + 
good dictionaries. 


What Webster's will say about it: 





B-E-V-O, (n.) [<OF. beveve. <bevee, drinking. <bevre 
drink. <L. bibo, drink.] A delicious non-alcoholic bever 
age, noted for its purity, nutritive qualities, sparkling golden 
color and richness of natural flavor of the ingredients from 
which it is manufactured. Became nationally popular, with 
all classes, in a single season. Created by Anheuser-Busch, 
St. Louis, and manufactured in great quantities in the most 
modern, sanitary and perfect beverage plant in the world. 

Synonyms: None. Antonyms: About 200 imitations put 
up in bottles similar to the Bevo package, and bearing 
names as nearly like Bevo as the law will permit. 

Derivative: Bevoer —one who constantly enjoys the best of 
soft drinks. 
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THE BEVERAGE 
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The all year ‘round soft drink 


Serve it cold 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ST. LOUIS 











Esterbrook Pens } 


Made tn Amertea— 
Used ‘round the world 








J J 
Esterbrook | 


Pens 
FOR HARD AND CONSTANT USE 


Over sixty years’ experience in making 
pens that write well all the time goes into 
every Esterbrook pen. 

No. 048 is the most popular and the 
most used pen in the world. Wherever 
hard work is required of a pen you find 
the Esterbrook Falcon Pen No. 048. It is 
made of finest steel, especially processed 
to produce a smooth writing, flexible yet 
firm, pen. The design is adapted to pro- 
vide for the great variety of places where 
this pen is found. 

Send or telephone to your nearest dealer, 
1 5c adozen, assorted 
or of your favorite pen. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO, 
10-22 COOPER STREET 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


asking for samples. 


Canadian Agents: Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Esterbrook Pens 





| ld World Famous Welte 


HE highest achievement of the house 
of WELTE in the world of music 


invention whereby generations yet un- 


M. We ite & Sons 


Inc. 


Six Sixty Sever Fit th Ay 


nits A 

















THE KEY 
TO THE LAND 


By Frederick F. Rockwell 


Full of practical information, gained by act- 
ual experience, is this book which recounts the 
“making good” of a city man in the country. 
The author has made out of actual hap- 
penings and results achieved. \ business man 
determined to try his luck in the country, with 
a capital of a few hundred dollars. His new 
methods were criticized by the conservative far- 
mers, but they were soon glad to follow the city 
man’s example. 


Illustrated. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


a storys 


$1.50 











con PURITY Y CROSS 
; Vienna Style Sausages 
‘ Madehbya Wnolor Chet in a-Kodel Kit ~ n = 


: bp 
Handy Tins--- Quality Stor s 





ive; wear longer, will not fillthe type or dry out 
ct. "Price, 3 for $1.50; 12 for $5. prepaid ~ ene Bi 
se or money back. Send 54c stay 4 for full length sample ribbon and 
t ypewriter Results tate name and model number of your 


er. Address 
15, THE RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, Texas 


WAXED. TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 








typewrit 
Dept. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
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1, picture, so may you value |} 
She Lhouse of the name of ESTEY ona | 


2 WN sy piano. | 
; iH 4 . | ly Y The name of ESTEY is 








\ you value the name | 
- | 
of Rembrandt, on a_ | 








| 
associated with the best tra- | 

ditions of American music. | jf} 
Stamped upon a piano, the | 

name of ESTEY is your | 

4 insurance of quality and |# 
satisfaction. HB 








Estey Piano Co. | 
New York | | 
New York Retail Show Rooms | 
M. Welte and Sons, Inc. i 
i] 


Six Sixty Seven Fifth Avenue 
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Poultry House 
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GSONRE 


House Hunting Made Easy 


ITHIN the pages of the Hodgson catalog are descriptions of all 
styles of Portable Houses ready for you to enjoy. Just pick 
the one that suits you and order it. 


There are simple little cottages and bungalows or bigger homes 
up to 10 rooms. Also play houses, bird houses, dog houses, poultry 
houses, churches, barracks and garages. Sections shipped painted 
ready to set up and bolt together. Skilled work- 
men not necessary. Oregon pine and red cedar wal’ 
—seasoned, strong, and lasting, go into Hodg- 
son Portable Houses. 

Immediate ordering is essential if you wish 
the order filled in reasonable time. Send for 
the catalog today. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 266, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 








A MAN’S MAGAZINE 


MAN'S magazine for 
GQ the amusement and ( Tris 15 the ovby sab 
bs: ( | feel safe 
in 





(> convenience of all the 
Orr» or & ~~ e . 
Ae As SN Americans who wore their 
/ Lin ’ ‘ ‘ 
rs PALE ay, country’s livery in the great Fix. 6 P+» 
Sirf, W od. es 2 f == 
SS S aD SE CQ SE war. It is making them 
“Coget the baby , hk 
‘Some Shoes!" laugh, think, vote and _ re- 


membe r 


THE HOME SECTOR 


A WEEKLY FOR THE NEW CIVILIAN, 


CONDUCTED BY THE FORMER EDITORIAL COUNCIL OF 


Che Stars and Stripes 








It does not smell of Broadway, it gives no hint on the latest word in embroidery 
or boudoir caps, it contains not a word of advice to mothers. But every week it 
is alive with all the enduring features which made the Stars and Stripes the most 
popular newspaper ever published, together with many new ones that have been 
taken on to keep it in liaison with all the dizzy operations now being conducted 


in the home sector —America. 


It tells the ex-soldier all the latest jokes and helps him look for his lost 
buddies and his lost Liberty Bonds. 


It whispers the latest rumors. 


It hands him the new low-down. 


On every newsstand Ten cents a copy 


Write to us now for Special introductory offer 


The Butterick Publishing Company, Butterick Building, New York 












































Production— Conservation 


Those are the two urgent demands of the day. 
They are vitally essential during this period ot 
post-war readjustment. 


The New Stromberg Carburetor meets both 


—to the fullest extent. 


On any car—under any condition—it increases 
production of power, of speed and of mileage. 


It conserves fuel and fuel costs. Effects the 
greatest of economy through development of greatest fuel force, 

insuring a decided improvement in engine efficiency—an important 
increase in driving power and radical reduction in travel costs. Write 
for literature. State name, year and model of your machine. 


STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES COMPANY, Dept. 152, 64 East 25th St., Chicago 


New STROMBERG Does it! 


(or -\-1=10[-t mm ge) - 








Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or cal- 
lus loosens and can be lifted 
off with the fingers with- 
out even a twinge of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft corns, also 
corns between the toes and hardened 
calluses. Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin ortissue. You 
feel no pain when applying it or 
afterward. 

Women! Keep a small bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never 
let a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any 


drug storeinthe U.S. or Canada 
rHE EDWARD WESLEY CO. CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















Leading the Way 


in the new order of things and meeting new conditions 
with confidence begotten of 134 years of successful 
brewing—the beverage of today— 


RLONA 


For Those 
Who Enjoy An on 
Good season s 
Drinking delight 
and all to yourself 
that goes and 
with it friends 





FORMERLY KNOWN AS CHECONA EVANS ALE 


Conforms in every essential with 20th 
century requirements, yet as enjoyable 
and old fashioned as its predecessors 
have been for 134 years. EVANS’ 
CHECONA BEVERAGE is a full bodied 
delicious ‘‘ Bread-and-Butter Beverage’”’ 
that you can linger over and enjoy to the 
last drop. Has a smack and goodness 
all its own. 


Try it at Leading Hotels and Restaurants. 
Supplied in Cases by Dealers for Home Comfort. 


C. H. Evans & Sons Estab. 1786 Hudson, N. Y. 
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ASPIRIN 


Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies gen- 
uine Aspirin introduced in 1900 








“7 
Now 
Hear 
Clearly” 


~~, = Can Hear! 








10 users have testified to the 
t ACOUSTICON,” we 

y deat peiso n, Wi = 

rely at our risk, to ccept 


Besse Fake abe 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 








I " ' k k Since the perfecting of our new ‘AC OUSTICON,”’ it is 
SIS ) YY > s es smaller, better and jus t as stron Just write saying 
ns ist on un rO en pac ages that youare herd of he ringan {will try the “ACOI STICON 
The (rial will not cost ye 1e ce for we even pay delivery 
charges 


a pllatctcoy "has 







WARNING! There is no good reason why everyone 
“aie ® should not make as liberal a trial offer as 
we do, so do not send money for any instrument for the deaf until you 
have tried it. 
The rovements and tented 


features which cannot jupl 


you have tried in the vob an our rial of 
r+) *“ACOUSTICON” today and convince ¥ 1 
hieninunie Products Seimaniiines 


1313 Candler Bidg., New York 











Boxes of 12 tablets 


Bottles of 25 and 100 The Proper 
Also capsules ’ 
sO capsules Private School 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 


for your children is perhaps the most important 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


choice you have tomake. If you have difficulty 
- _ - — in making a selection from among the large num- 
ber of schools advertised in the front section of 








bd , } this issue, feel perfectly free to write us for in- 
uticura to PR | formation and suggestions, stating the kind of 
| school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age 


Itching an di of the student for whom assistance is requested. 


a4 SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 


Saves the Hair ON YQ HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


4 
All druggists: Soap %, Ointment % & ), Talonm & FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.’’ 
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CALIFORNIA: AnIntimate History . 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


The California of to-day and yesterday with its picturesque story are set forth in this book 
by askilled writer and a Californian born. The book covers the varied history of the state 
from its earliest beginnings down to 1915; and describes the building of the missions, the 
romantic era of the Spaniards before the Americans came; discovery of gold; San 
Francisco of the early fifties. There are many light touches of social life, scenery, and 
personal reminiscences. Illustrated. $3.00 























HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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OH, YOU HUCK! 


N those vanished, sweet, glorious days when all your soul could 
be drowned in a book—when street car or wagon or horse o1 
person, all that might come along the road, were as nothing 


When you had to begin to read the moment you got the book, 
10 matter where you were, and read it all the way home, walking 
ilong the street, and then slipped away into some corner where 
you ruined your eyes and read and laughed and chuckled and re- 
joiced, and forgot about supper— 


In the grand old days when you slipped a book under your pil- 
low so mother would not see it, and began to read with the first 
little gleam of daylight—how you revelled and glorifed in Huc- 

leberry Finn! 

And yet today you can revel and glory in him still, for he is 
the boy everlasting. He is the memory of joyful days. He makes 
you young and glad again—gives you new joy for courage to face 
the giant problems of today. 


Be a boy again! The foundation of youth lies in Mark Tw ain. 


When Mark Twain first wrote “Huckleberry Finn” this land 
was swept with a gale of laughter. When he wrote “The Inno- 
cents Abroad” even Europe laughed at itself. 





But one day there appeared a new book from his pen, so spiritual, so true, so lofty, that thos 
who did not know him well were amazed. “Joan of Arc’ was the work of a poet—a historian 

a seer. Mark Twain was all of these. His was not the light laughter of a moment’s fun, but 
the whimsical humor that made the tragedy ot life more bearable. 


MARK TWAIN 25 Volumes 





aw Van 1 » Polish and French, into the years from now—the den k eavy that we 
guages in every queer corner of the world Mark Twain has will al ( th But v 
Americar be w t Mark 7 ; , 
You n = gee et of Mark Twait ext year, ten t bcp tte AL Tw the peice f- ‘ et ir set now. Go 
: ] 
FRE . Paine’ § Life of 4 Larze Vols. 7 / 
Mark Twain-- «+ Iilustrated : 
I fo ti get hy snasaaane 


FREE “Albert Steulew Paine’s Life of wit! 
Mark Twain. T 







It Bena _— } >a few sets of the four- one lar t 
1and gh to dispose get on 1e except at the full regular prices 

Cub ok this spe mand it tad YY warper 
& BROTHERS 
16 Franklin Sq. 
snd no mone the ” New York 
tit ihis ¢ upon means mong 1 y r pocket 7" i 

u m y saved. . 

yu ‘Do not wait until next month—next week I 





or tomorrow—today—now is the time. 
Send the coupon, now, today. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Est. 1817 































TROPICAL CRUISES—e: ave 
from New York Feb. 7, 28 and March 27, 
for Cuba, Jamaica, Panama Canal Zone 
and Costa Rica, Bahamas, etc., by steamers 
of the Great White Fleet, especially char- 
tered by us 

Europe and the Battlefields —Make your 
reservations now for Travel in 1920. 


THOS. COOK & SON, NewYork 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
L Los Angeles Montreal Toronto 


ik ee I 








{ESTABLISHED 1879 


The Inhalation Treat- 
ment for Whooping- 
C ough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Influenza, 
le Coughs, Bronchitis. 

Simple, safe and effective, avoiding nternal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of 
Whooping-Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it 
nips the common cold before it has a chance of develop- 
ing into something worse, and experience shows that a 
neglected cold is a dangerous cold 

Mrs Ballington Booth says: **No family, where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp.’ 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with 
every breath, m = breathing easy and relieves the 

ngestion, assuring restful nights. 

It is called a boon by Asthma sufferers. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 40 years of 

iccessful u 

Sold by Druggists. Send for de menape vena 23 

Try ¢ A I I f r t, 

f . < ene. They con't 
t r gist t t 1 in st t 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


or Leemiag-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 














-a Luden’s will fix that throat 


A clear nose and throat will 
make working easier. Workers 
in all industries use Luden’s 
the year round. A protection 


in damp or dust. 


LUDENS2&: 


GIVE QUICK RELIEF 








“Oh! for boyhood’s painless play, 


Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 

Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 

Kuowledge never learned i) hoo Ig? 
—WHITTIER. 


A Summer Camp 
for your boys or girls? 


Thinking about what’s best for 
them next summer? Then turn 
to the Summer Camp Section of 


Harper’s Magazine 


for it is in Harper’s Magazine 
that you find the announcements 
of more summer camps, as well 
as private and preparatory schools 
and colleges, than in any other 
publication—the widest, the best, 
and the most dependable selection. 
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Century Harper's 
advertisers and refer to WHERE- 


{ NORTH CAROLINA 


CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 
SPECIAL RATES until January 15th 


GOLF— RIDING— MOTORING—TENNIS 
DRIVING—TRAP SHOUOTING—RACING 
For Reservations or Information address: 


General Office, Pinehurst, North Carolina, or 
LEONARD TUFTS, 282 Congress Street, Boston 


TRYON N. C. 


OAK HALL 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 
ing. Mount 


GOLF Mild climate. 


Co the Advertiser 
OUR LIST 
The greater value of combination adver- 
tis sing in magazines over all other plans is 


beyond question IF you use the right ones 
to influence class of readers whose 





Tennis. Horseback rid- 
ain climbing 


Booklets. 





the 
patronage is desired. 


DO IT RIGHT! 


TRAVEL advertising must command 
the home circles, interest every member 
of the family, and that family must have 
means if it can afford to travel now. 


The publications employed each month 
by W he re-to-go Bureau, seven Of them at 
the same time, are THE books always upon 
the reading tables of the best homes. 
Their influence never lags. 


THIS MEANS BUSINESS FOR YOU 





Revi 


inehurst 


TE 





carer Revi ews ye i. ar 


TO-GO BUREAU, 8 Beacon St., 


Wor id's Wor rk 
Boston, Mass 








| 











Se 
‘and The Canadian Magazine. I3th YEAR 
Ask us for travel advice. Enclose postage 


CW heerree- to-go Bureau forms for February close Sonwory Ist. 





*lhere -in-go 
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e and accommodat 
how to get the by the bes 
stion the travele kr 
& ruined vacation resulting from lack of 
e ng transportation, localities 
ar v nment ate, recreations, and the 
rig hotel. Patronize the attractions advertised 
in and re nme ed by Where-to-go Bureau and 
you w ake no mistake 
Our departments appear in seven of the very best 
magazines every month They meet the traveler 
ey where and blanket the wealth of North 
Ar 4 
Our forms close the first day of each month pre- 
eding that in wl py is to appear 


For space and rates write to WHERE-TO-GO 
BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








—land of perpetual June ae RR RRR ERE ot a RS 
PALM BEACH “By-the-Sea,”’ Fia. 
Drowse On Waikiki’s sun-bathed coral beach ‘é WE I 
Splast ay i sea, lux sly warm. Ride Pal B h Hotel” : - deepen kiet 
t crest g, roaring breakers in an trig aim eac 0 e a ocean bat! ng 
ger car Capacity 350. 2G ( se ages “Outdo: or dances. 
Less formal and. e moderate than largest bh tel 
Would you know the flavor of luscious tropic 
| fr rits, the diay oer eof exotic flowers, the t l TOURS 
| ng tnt ng, fiery t 
i} the LIVING vOut ANO os the is 








Then Mark Twain's 1 s f 
slands th i bie anit ed in any ar See 
roe seo greatest ext : € 
a ai with its e 
MiD-PACIT CARNIVAL a h 
es of Orient and Occ it unite o 

it fal effect at Honolulu in mid-February | 
| Regular steamer service from San Franciscoand 
between the islands. Good motor roads. Pala- 
tial hotels. Attractive bungalows. For rates ask 
nearest railway a, r descriptive booklets 


yn write Hawaii Tourist 
, 201 Monadnock Bidg., San 


TOURIST BUREA|] i 


Honolulu 


and further inf 
Bureau, brar on rftic 
Fr < 


HAWAII 








ancisco, 








| party of yo ung ladi 


TEMPLE TOURS 


CUBA JAMAICA PANAMA PORTO RICO 
CALIPORNIA FLORIDA 


Cruising Motoring BlueSky Sunshine 
80 BOYLS N STREET 
BOSTON 











fj) 
ENNETTS TRAVEL BUREAU 


Tickets —Tours of Distinction 


INA, WEST INDIES, 


506 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


10 MONTHS EUROPEAN TRAVEL including 
Art, Music, Languages and Social Life. Limited 
dir ected by two lady artists 
with 30 years’ experie abroad. Booklet. Write 





el 











European Travelers, Poste Restante. Wash , D. C. 
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Here is the kit out 
pice, phil phy, and roy 
who has never ‘“‘camped ¢ 





THE TENT-DWELLERS By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


or book seldom met with. It contain 
al good fellowship. Of as much interes 
ut’ as to the old-timer. JJlustrated. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


; much of good humor, 
t to the man or woman 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.60 
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‘You have a heart 
~is it a ‘regular’ heart °? 


NDOUBTEDLY yes, and probably it is a first-class American 
Heart, the biggest heart in the world, fine, generous, sensi- 
tive, never refusing to respond instantly to endless calls 
for help; giving, giving, giving; jumping to obey your will 
for more energy, more power, more blood—to put life into 

your mental and physical activities, a red punch into every 

muscle, a tingle to every nerve, a grip to your hand, a vigor 
to your thoughts, sincerity to your sympathy—a vital, human, 

“regular” heart. Have you one ? 









Of course yes. But probably you never have given a thought 
to that marvelously made engine of yours, that machine that 


— J runs you, delicate, full of vital valves, and muscles, and a million 


throbbing cells. And probably you never will think of it until. .... it drops a beat. 








The motor of your beloved car demands the garage constantly and gets the care it 
needs. But your own heart beats on, beats on incessantly. Now and then it waves 
a red flag before you. Half of the physical and mental ills of life are red-flag 
appeals of a tired heart. You know these danger signals, but do you heed them ? 
This advertisement is simply a humane suggestion. Have a heart for your own 
heart—that engine of your will. Give it a thought. Treat it at least as well as 
you treat the engine of your motor. Neglect it, overwork it too long, and it will 
cost you all joy in life. 


Probably there is nothing the matter with your heart; but the absolute knowledge 
of a perfect, “ regular’’ heart is an inspiration. It clears the road, lifts the speed 
limit, and sets you free 


And in this connection— 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 





WATKINS, N. Y. 


ON SENECA LAKE 


The Pioneer American “‘Cure” for Heart Disorders 





Not Glen Springs for a heart, but Glen The Glen Springs is situated in the beautiful 
Springs for an intelligent looking over of your Finger Lake Region of New York State. Clear, 
human machine, especially your heart—to de- dry, invigorating atmosphere. Every comfort 

nd correct in time, to the best of human and convenience. Open the Year Round. Win 
bi And this ability of Glen Springs—its ter and Spring months, when the elements of 
powerful waters, diagnostic laboratories, X-Ray oppressive weather are absent, are most desirabl. 


cientific treatments under specialist 


international reputation—is universally recog 


the medical world 


( f for | rt treatment 


heart. 


WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, President 


Illustrated booklets with detailed information on request 


Be sure that your heart is a ‘‘ regular’ 
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ARTMANN Wardrobe Trunks prove that a 
wardrobe trunk need not be cumbersome and 
heavy in order to be roomy and strong. 7 
Write today for the Hartmann Trunk catalog. If 
you do not know the nearest Hartmann dealer, 
write us and we will send you his name and address. 


Be sure the Hartmann Red Sox is on the trunk you buy. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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) COMFORT 
| there ts ate) 


substitute 
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True Jrish 


Linen 
ot 


to appreciate this truth, one has only to compare, by 
actual experience, True Irish Linen with other fabrics. 

This applies not only to Household Linens—but to 
articles of wearing apparel which really should be LINEN 
Collars, Dress Shirts and Underwear. 

And for the summery clothing needed on that winter trip 
down South—Irish Linen is matchless for coolness, comfort, 
smartness and durability. 


CHeIRISH LINEN SOCIETY 
inte Mea FST IRELAND pe 


BELFAST IRELAND 
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SOLUBLE (INSTANT 


arrington Hall 
Coffee 






















This is famous 
Baker-ized Barring- 
ton Hall in instant form 
Medium size jar equal to 
one pound of Baker-ized Bar- 
rington Hall Coffee 


Anybody Can Make Perfect Coffee Now 


A half teas 
crystals add 
instantly. 

Would you like to try making coffee in the cup—to pour on the water, see the crystals 


dissolve, taste the coffee and prove to your own satisfaction that Soluble Barrington Hall is 
better, more economical and far more convenient? 


joonful of famous Barrington Hall in the form of powdered 
10t water — a steaming cup of deliciously perfect coffee is ready 


In case your grocer has not yet received his shipment, send 40c for a standard 25-cup tin. 


If you are not delighted with Barrington Hall in instant form, the money will be promptly 
refunded. Will you try it? 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


255 North Second Stre 29 Hudson Street 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


—— 
MAIL THE COUPON 
Ene ed find | = for which please send one standard tin of 
yle Barrington Hall Coffee to 
Nam == 
Ache 
( rs Nar 
Grocers Address — 
aameions - _ — 
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FTER her make-believe has changed to real housekeeping, a girl 

A unconsciously does things by the methods acquired in her childhood’s 

= play. The things she learned while she was a child are the things she 

remembers. Realizing this, you can make your child’s play-hours as valuable 
to her as they are enjoyable. 


For instance, when she wants to bathe her dolls, let her use Ivory Soap—the 


very soap that keeps her own skin so soft and smooth. When she wants to li 
. . . . | 
launder their clothes, give her this same pure, mild cleanser, and show her how ii 
. . . ' 
its bubbling suds wash clothes so they look like new. : 
It will always be of value to her to know that Ivory is the safé soap to use { 


wherever soap is needed. 


IVORY SOAP. . . [==]... . 99% PURE 





IT FLOATS 
j Have you tried the new IVORY SOAP FLAKES? Now you can buy genuine Ivory Soap, Se 
i f ready shaved into snow-like flakes which warm water melts into “SAFE SUDS IN A SECOND.” ie] ‘ 
& Quicker and easier for fine laundry work and the shampoo. To get a free sample package, send ss 
| ay | your name and address to Department 6-A, The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio hs 
; —_ sry 
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PIERCE-ARROW 


(-O words do justice to the fine feeling that the new 
C PIERCE-ARROW gives—the fine feeling of power 
ample and unfailing, so perfectly applied that the car increases 
its service and comfort with nothing to detract from them. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY + BUFFALO. NEW YORK 











BY The VOS€ Grand 


= embodies every principle of scientific 

b, piano construction pertec ted through 
seventy years devoted to the attain 
ment of an ideal. It has quality and 
prestige, combined with moderate 
price. Investigate the Vose before 
buying a piano. 

We Challenge Comparisons 

' Write for our beaut: illustrated 

, iagiogue Gnd easy payment pian 

1) VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 

3 155 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





The High Price 
Of Coffee 


never troubles the 
users’ of 


POSTUM 


Neither does the use 


of Postum trouble 


their nerves. 


No advance in price. 


Made by Postum Cereal Co. 


s,attle Creek, Mich. 











(omforting Cu Cup 


|| BAKERS COCOA | 


is pure and delicious. | 

Trade mark onevery 
package. 

WALTER BAKER & CO.LTo. |f 


ESTABLISHED !780 DORCHESTER,MASS 
































Three Types 
Self-Filling. Regular and Safety 
$2.50 and up 


Sold hy best dealers 


L.E.Waterman Company 
191 Broadway New York 




















